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THe Brack HAwk PurRCHASE TREATY COUNCIL 


From the mural painting by Thompson in the American Commercial 
and Savings Bank, Davenport. 





INTRODUCTION 


Everyone should know the significant facts in the history of 
the world, the history of his country, and the history of his 
state. This knowledge is necessary so that we may understand 
and evaluate the present and to enable us to plan for a better 
future. To be ignorant of the past is to be eternally an infant 
and thus socially incompetent. 

For some time the schools of Iowa have had access to a 
number of good textbooks in world history and in American 
history but have lacked a good textbook in the history of the 
state suitable for intermediate grades. The need for such a 
book has been strongly felt since the General Assembly in 1931 
passed a law requiring that the subject be taught in all of the 
elementary schools in the state. 

Moeller and Moeller have performed a valuable service to 
education by writing in simple readable style a history of Iowa 
for the intermediate grades. Since this is the hundredth anni- 
versary of Iowa’s becoming a territory, it is a timely year to 
publish a history of the state. 

The authors are well qualified to write about Iowa for its 
children. Hugh C. Moeller has had a rich experience in the 
public schools of the state, having been in turn a superin- 
_tendent of schools, a county superintendent of schools, and a 
rural school specialist in the Extension Division of the Iowa 
State Teachers College. He has had valuable experience in 
writing textbooks for the elementary grades and professional 
books in education for college students. His son, Superin- 
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of four years in We Des Mobes Regi 
still used as a source of valuable inform ma 
of the state. ree 

I predict for Our Iowa the wide use which its 
merit so clearly justify. i 






BARTON ‘Moreay, 
Head, mart of Vocational Balucat 





UNIT ONE 





IOWA BEFORE PEOPLE WROTE ABOUT IT 
PREVIEW 


Iowa has not always been as it is today. We have elderly 

2 people whom we call “Old Settlers,” who tell us of the changes 

~ that have taken place since they have lived here. But there 

7 are many things that we should like to know about Iowa which 

the first settlers cannot tell us. In fact, the history of Iowa 

goes back thousands and thousands of years before they came. 

It goes back even thousands of years before there were any 

Indians here. We have no written records, however, about 

Iowa before it was discovered by white men in 1673. All that 

we know about it is what can be learned from a study of the 

rocks, the land formations, and the remains of things that were 
left by people who once lived here. 

Unit One tells you something about Iowa during the many 

years before people wrote about it. 


<a 
eo rl 








We. think of Iowa as a land of Peat rolling prairies * witl 

rich soil; a state great in farming. What about Iowa as a a 
of minerals? Do we have important mines and, if s $0, ed ; 
did we get the minerals? + 


If you should go for a ride in the northeastern part of Iowa 
you would see limestone cliffs. If you visited southern Iowa id 
you would see coal mines. Perhaps you would wonder why 
there is limestone in one part of the state and coal in another. 
Perhaps you would wonder, too, how these things came to be 


- in our state. 


Men who have studied our rocks and our land forms tell us 
how these different conditions have been brought about in Iowa. 
They read Iowa’s past for us, not in books, but in rocks and in 
land formations. We cali such men scientists and we depend 
upon them for information about Iowa before the time when 


people wrote about it. These scientists tell us how we got our 
minerals. 


LIMESTONE 


Thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands of years ago, Iowa 
was at the bottom of a great sea or ocean. Millions of little 
sea animals and fish, much‘like those in the ocean today, lived 

10 





HOW WE GOT OUR MINERALS Pre att 


A LIMESTONE BLUFF 


This cliff, 100 feet high, overlooks the Cedar River in Paliedes: Kepler 
State Park. 


in this sea that covered Iowa. When these animals and fish 
died, their limy skeletons and shells sank to the bottom of the 
sea. The shape of these skeletons may be seen in many pieces 
of limestone today. More lime was washed in by rivers from 
the land. Slowly, layers of limestone were built up this way. 

Today limestone beds underlie much of Iowa and our people 
have made good use of them. The limestone is quarried and 
used in putting up buildings and bridges. It is crushed and 
put upon roads. Farmers buy the crushed limestone and spread 
it on their fields to improve the soil. 
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SANDSTONE _ 


bia) 


Very signe the bottom of the ocean was raised until land ~ 


appeared above the surface of the water. The northeast cor- — 


ner of Iowa first appeared above the surface. Rivers soon 







- 


formed on the land. These rivers carried large amounts of 


clay and sand to the ocean’s edge. ~The land kept on rising. 
As it rose the sand became sandstone and the clay became 


shale. The sandstone near McGregor is a part of such beds. 


LEAD AND ZINC 


As water ran over some of the land and swept through the 
limestone it picked up tiny bits of lead and zinc. This lead 
and zinc was carried along and left in the limestone rock. We 
call that kind of rock ‘Galena limestone.” The deposits of 
lead and zinc along the Mississippi River near Dubuque and 
Guttenberg were built up in that way. | 


COAL 


Later, at some time, southern Iowa became a swamp. The 


land became covered with a dense vegetation. The vegetation © 


consisted of trees and large ferns, much different from any that 
grow in Iowa now. The climate was very warm and the vege- 
tation became as rank as a tropical jungle. The trees and ferns 
fell into the waters of the swamps and were preserved by them 
until the vegetation became many feet deep. 

The land sank again and Iowa once more became’ the bottom 
of an ocean. Layers of mud, sand, and gravel were washed in 
and hardened into rock. The great weight of this rock and the 
water above it pressed the vegetation into a solid form that 
we now call coal. 


Pee. cee lS 
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i eer encther long period the ocean bottom was again raised. 
! ~ Southern Iowa was once more a swamp covered with dense 
vegetation. Then, years later, lowa again sank to the bottom 
of the ocean. The swamp vegetation was covered over as 

before and another layer or seam of coal was formed. This © 


3 _ seam was separated from the first by layers of rock. Thus, 


as the land was raised and lowered several times, several 
seams of coal, separated by layers of rock, were formed. 


GYPSUM 


Years later inland seas or lakes were formed in Iowa. As 


-. the water in some of these seas evaporated, beds of gypsum 


remained. Deposits of such gypsum have been found and are 
being mined in Webster and Appanoose counties. If you visit 
Fort Dodge or Centerville you may see the buildings and 
machinery that are white from the dust of the gypsum as it is 
mined. Gypsum is the common name for sulphate of lime. 


Suggestions for Your “Iowa Book” 


1. On an outline map of Iowa, show where the different minerals 
are to be found. 

2. Get or draw pictures that tell you about Iowa’s mines and Iowa’s 
minerals. 

3. Make a collection of Iowa’s minerals and tell where, when, and 
how you get each one. 

4. Write a story about “Coal Mining { in Iowa Today.” 


Things to Talk About 


1. How much coal is mined in Iowa now? 
2. Where are Iowa’s coal mines? 
3. Do the people of Iowa burn mostly Iowa coal? 
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4. For what is gypsum Ah 
5. Is lead mined in Iowa today? 
6. For-what is lead used? Zinc? . : X 


Other Books to Read 


Aitchison. Jowa Geography, Chapter I. 
Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter I. 
Erbe. History of Iowa, page vii. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chante: te 





A Rock SPRING 


Dunnings Spring, ice-cold, flows from the 
base of a limestone cliff in Palisades Park. 





CHAPTER II 
GLACIERS AND WHAT THEY DID TO IOWA 


Iowa 1s the greatest farming state in the Union. It has rich 
soil, beautiful lakes and rivers, wooded hillsides and rolling 
prairies. How did this all come to be? What brought us our 
sou and how did we get the big boulders we find in many parts 
of the state? Was it the glaciers? 


You have seen snowbanks three or four feet deep. When 
the sun shines on the snow, some of it melts and the water 
trickles down through to the ground and freezes into ice. 
Then more snow falls until a heavy sheet of ice and snow is 
formed. When spring comes the warm weather melts away all 
such ice and snow in Iowa. 


FORMATION OF GLACIERS 


Thousands of years ago, long after Iowa land had been raised 
above the ocean for the last time, the weather became cold. 
Much snow fell on the land north of Iowa. No warm spring. 
weather came to melt the great snowdrifts. Years went by and 
the snow became hundreds, even thousands of feet deep. A 
little of the snow on top melted. The water trickled down 
through the mass of snow. The weight of the snow was so 
great that the bottom layers of snow were pressed into ice. 
Thus great sheets of ice nearly a mile thick and hundreds of 
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miles across were round: Such Oren masses of i ice ar alled | 
glaciers. — | ae see 

There are no glaciers in the world now that are as large as 
those early glaciers. A large one covers most of the island of | 
Greenland. Many small mountain glaciers can be found but} 
they are different from those that were slowly built up north of 
Iowa. If you visit Glacier National Park, Rainier National | 
Park, Alaska, or the Rocky Mountains of Canada, you may see, 
some mountain Hees. | 


WHAT THE GLACIERS DID 


Slowly the first great glacier began pushing southward. Its | 
progress was slow and it moved only about two feet a day. As. 
it pushed its way across Iowa it smoothed down the tops of the | 
hills and filled up the valleys. It picked up large boulders and 
pushed others along ahead of it, grinding many of them to 
dust. “ | 

Again the climate became warmer and the ice began slowly 
to melt. As the glacier melted, the surface of Iowa was left 
covered with the rock pebbles and with the soil which the 
glacier had contained. This soil was called the “glacial drift.” 
It formed hills and valleys and in places left many small lakes. 


FivE GREAT GLACIERS 


Five times huge glaciers moved over parts of Iowa. The 
last three covered only a small part of the state. There is a 
narrow strip of land along the Mississippi in northeast Iowa 
that was covered either not at all, or but slightly, by any of 
these masses of ice. Here we may still see the hills and cliffs 
that the glaciers did not smooth down and thus get an idea 
















_ GLACIERS AND WHAT THEY DID TO IOWA 





i as to what Iowa would have looked like if the glaciers had not 
come. } 
' Each glacier was followed by a fone period of mild climate 


3 during which plants grew again. Animals that were like those 


that had gone south ahead of an earlier glacier returned. When 


the next great mass of ice came the animals that were here 


moved south again. The remains of animals that roamed over 
Iowa during the mild periods have been found in many places 
in our state. Some were very different from any animals that 
live in the world today. 


SoIL 


After the last glacier had melted, the rocks began to break 
up and the soil that we now have was formed. It was probably . 
thousands of years later before any people came to Iowa to 
live. When they did come they found a land of beautiful 
prairies, of woods filled with game, and of rivers filled with 
fish. 


‘Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


pod 
° 


On an outline map of Iowa show the parts of the state that were 

covered by the different glacial sheets. | 

2. Get or draw pictures that show how the part of Iowa looks which 
was not covered by any glaciers. 

3. Write a story about the effects, if any, of the different glaciers 

upon the soil and land of your home community. 


Things to Talk About 


1. What glacial effects are there in your community? 
2. Are there any remains in your county of animals that lived here 
in the glacial period? 
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3. How many of the glaciers covered the land of your community ? 
4. Which is the harder, a glacial boulder or limestone? 


Other Books to Read 


Aitchison. Jowa Geography, Chapter I. 
Christensen. The Story of Jowa, Chapter I. 
Erbe. History of Iowa, page vil. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter I. 





American Museum of Natural History 





PREHISTORIC ANIMALS—THE MAMMOTH 








CHAPTER III 
IOWA’S FIRST PEOPLE 


Who were the first people to live in Iowa? Were they In- - 
dians? Or did another race of people live here? Let us see 
what scientists have to say about it. 


The pictures you sometimes see of people and of their homes | 
in distant lands seem very strange to you. They are different 
from many people that you see in your state today. Do you 
know that there were people living on Iowa land at one time 
who were also very different from any who live here now? 

Those early people did not write anything about themselves 
and we do not know who they were. By finding where they 
lived, by digging up their graves, and by studying the tools 
that they used, many things have been learned about them. 


GLACIAL PERIODS 


Scientists tell us that plants grew on Iowa land between the 
times when the glaciers were here. They say that strange 
animals roamed about here. There were tiny wild horses, ele- 
phants, mastodons, which were larger than any animals in the 
world today, and other strange creatures. 

Some scientists believe that a short, stocky, primitive people 


also lived here between the visits of the glaciers. They believe 
19 
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20 
that these nesple were driven ont by the cold weattiot and by| | 
the ice. Very little proof has been found for this belief, how-| b] 


ever, and other scientists say that no people lived here until) 
thoweends of years after the last glacier had disappeared. 


OuR spider PEOPLE 


The first people that we have any real proof of 2 as havine 
lived in Iowa are sometimes called “Mound Builders.” This is) 
because they built mounds. Some persons say this is a poor 
name for them because some of the Indians that lived here 
when the white people came also built mounds. In fact, there, 
is a difference of opinion as to who these early people really) 
were. Some say they were a certain tribe or tribes of Indians. 
Others believe that they were an entirely different race. One) 
thing is certain, the people who built these mounds were very 
different from any Indian tribes that were ever found by white 
men in the Mississippi valley. 

These early people built many mounds in different parts of 
the Mississippi valley. In Iowa hundreds of them were built 
along the upper part of the Mississippi River and along the 
lower part of the Iowa and Des Moines rivers, as well as) 
in other parts of the state. The mounds are found on high 
bluffs near rivers and on the banks of lakes. They are of many 
shapes and sizes. Some are built in the form of animals. i 

White men have opened many of them. They have found 
skeletons, pottery vessels, pipes, stone knives, copper awls. 
and copper axes in them. Pieces of cloth and carvings also 
have been found. Some mounds contain carved pictures of 
birds and animals. One bird had eyes of copper, another had 
eyes of pearl. 

Because of the things that have bee found in He mounds it 
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vd They 1 were gone from Iowa hundreds of years before Se men 
came here. No one is sure what became of them. Perhaps the 
-more savage Indians, who came later, killed all of them. Or 
: ‘it may be that they moved to the southwest and became the 
cliff-dwellers. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Make two lists of tools; one containing the kind used by the 
Mound Builders; the other, the kind used by the Indians who 
were here when white men came to Iowa. 

2. On an outline map of Iowa show where the mounds are most 

~~ numerous. | 

3. Write a story on why you think these early people of Iowa built 
mounds. 


a’ : Asner 
Th tree 


Things to Talk About 


1. Have you seen any mounds that puny have-been built by Mound 
Builders? 

2. Debate the question: Resolved, that the Mound Builders were 
Indians and not a distinct race of people. 

3. Have you seen any pottery vessels, stone knives, or copper axes 
that were taken from mounds? Describe them. 





Toots, WEAPONS, AND POTTERY FOUND IN A MounpD 





Other Books to Read 


_ Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter IT. 


Erbe. 


History of Iowa, page xi. 


Nicklin. My Progress Book in tome ee page v. 


Copy these sentences, using in each only the correct word, phrase 
or number from the parenthesis. 
i 
oe 


ZS. 


14. 


prock, ice). 


TEST ON UNIT ONE 


Iowa was found by white men in (1492, 1519, 1673, 1763). 
Iowa land was once at the bottom of (a lake, an ocean, a bay 
a river). | 
We find limestone cht in (northeast, northwest, southeast) 
southwest) Iowa. 

Limestone is used in constructing (buildings, ships, cannon 
machinery ). 

Limestone is used for liming (fields, roofs, mountains, lakes). 
Limestone that has lead and zinc in it is called (Dubuque 
Galena, Iowa, Illinois) limestone. 

At one time (northern, southern, eastern, western) Iowa was : 
swamp. 

The swamp land became covered with much (water, vegetation 


Coal was formed when the great weight of rock and wate 
pressed down upon the (dead animals, vegetation, people, fish) 
When the water evaporated from lakes and seas, beds of (lime 
stone, gypsum, lead, zinc) remained. |. 
A glacier is a great mass of (land, water, air, ice). 
A large glacier now covers the island of (Iceland, Greenland 
Ireland, Cuba). | 
Huge glaciers moved over parts of Iowa (two, four, five, seven 
times. ‘ 

None, or very little, of the glaciers covered a narrow strip of lan 
in (northeast, southwest, southeast, northwest) Iowa. 









IOWA’S FIRST PEOPLE 


15. The soil that was left by the glaciers when they melted is called 
ie (black dirt, glacial drift, limestone, yellow clay). 

16. The glaciers wore down the (mountains, hills, houses, peaks) 

and filled up the (holes, valleys, seas, ocean). 

17. Iowa’s first people are sometimes called (Mound Builders, Yan- 
4 kees, Tree Dwellers, Herdsmen). 

18. Mounds are found in iowa along the (Missouri, the Raccoon, 

Mississippi, Big Sioux). | 

19. The early lowa people seem to have been partly (black, civi- , 
lized; lazy, savage). 
\ 20. Some of the things found in mounds are (musical instruments, 

Se pcopper implements, telephones, firearms). 


TEACHER’S REFERENCES FOR UNIT ONE 


Annals of Iowa—Series Three. Vol. III, No. 1, April 1897. 
Gue. History of Iowa, Vol. I. 

The Palimpsest, Vol. I, No. 5, Nov. 1921. 

The Palimpsest, Vol. V, No. 10, Oct. 1924.. 

The Palimpsest, Vol. VIII, No. 6, June 1927. 





UNIT TWO 


THE INDIANS OF IOWA. | 
PREVIEW 


Iowa was the home of Indians for many years before white 
people came. No one knows just when the Red Men did come. 
They came from both the east and the west. Those who came 
‘from the east are called Algonquins, and those who came from 
the west are called Sioux or Dakotas. The two groups were 
quite different. The Algonquins liked to live on land that had 
timber for hunting or for protection, and rivers for canoeing or 
for fishing. The Sioux, on the other hand, liked the plains and 
the open prairie, where they could chase the buffalo. 

In the stories of this Unit you will learn of the fights between 
the two great groups of Indians, what the Government did to 
keep peace among them, and how the Indians lived. You will 
also learn of the great Indian chiefs who lived and ruled here. 
These chiefs were very important men and the Indians de- 
pended much upon them. 

When white settlers and Indians lived near each other in the 
early days of our country, the white people found it to be a 
good practice to have one or two men chosen to take care of 
their business with the Indians. Such men came to be known 
as Indian agents. lIowa had some good agents. One story 
tells about their work. 


The Indians liked Iowa and wanted to stay here. They liked 
24 







_ been between ten and fifteen 
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E fit for the same reasons as we do. The climate was well suited 


to their way of living. The lakes of northern Iowa and the 
rivers in the eastern part of the state were good for fishing. 
There was small game to be hunted in the timber, and great 
herds of buffalo roamed over the prairies of the west. A fine 
rich soil made it possible for them to plant their small crops 
and to gather a good harvest. 

Why did the Indians leave Iowa? Were they driven out, 
was the land stolen from them, or did they sell out? One story 
will tell you how the Indians lost Iowa and why they left. 

The change in Iowa from | | 
Indians to white people con- 
tains one very sad _ story. 
That is the story of a hor- 
rible massacre in northwest 
Iowa in which a number of 
white people were killed. 

When white settlers first 
came to Iowa there were 
many Indians here. The 
number is estimated to have 


thousand. Now all that is 
changed. Many Iowa people 
have never seen an Indian. 
Have you? If not, you may 
if you will go to visit a small 
group that still lives in the 
state. The last story of this - 
unit will tell you where this Courtesy Museum of the American Indian 


group is living. DRESS OF AN INDIAN WoMAN 





CHAPTER IV 


IOWA’S INDIAN TRIBES 


How did our state get its name?. Do you know what the 
_word “Iowa” means? Do you know how many tribes of In- 
dians lived here and what their names were? This story will 
answer the questions for you. | 


When we leave our state we are sometimes asked how and 
where we got the name “Iowa.”’ We answer that it is the name 
of an Indian tribe. If we are asked where that tribe is now, 
we tell the sad story of the lowas. But if we are asked what 
the name means, we have to admit that we do not know. Some 
meanings that have been suggested are: ‘‘Dusty Men” or 
“Dusty. Noses,” ‘“‘This is the place,” and “Beautiful Land.” 


MANY TRIBES 


Iowa land attracted many Indian tribes. Indeed, it was on 
Iowa soil that the two largest North American Indian groups 
or stocks met. Tribes of the fierce Sioux or Dakota group 
lived in what is now northern Iowa and Minnesota and west- 
ward .to the Rocky Mountains. Tribes of the great Algonquin 
group were scattered all the way from eastern Iowa to the 
Atlantic Ocean, except where the famous Iroquois ruled be- 


tween the Hudson River and Lake Huron. 
ene E56 
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Courtesy of the Museum of the American Indian, New York 


AN Iowa CHIEF 


The Sacs and Foxes, who belonged to the Algonquin group, 
moved westward, toward the Mississippi, just ahead of the 


white people. Black Hawk, who was one of their greatest 


chiefs while they lived on Illinois and Iowa land, tells us that 
his grandfather was born and lived near Montreal, Canada. 


THE IowA TRIBE 


The tribe of Indians which was called “‘Iowa”’ lived in the 
Des Moines River Valley. It was a powerful, warlike tribe 
that belonged to the Sioux stock. It had been separated from 
the Sioux for so long that its members no longer thought of 
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themselves as belonging to that group. In 1824 the Iowas 
lived in a village near the present site of Eldon. 

The destruction of the Iowa tribe is one of the sad stories 
in Iowa Indian history and shows us how cruel one tribe could 
be toward another. The Sac and Fox tribes were enemies of 
the Iowas and sent out a war party against them. Their spies, 
who went on ahead, found that the warriors of the Iowa tribe 
were watching a horse race two miles from their village. When 
the spies reported to Pashepaho, who was head chief of the 
Sac and Fox tribes, he took the main group of his warriors and 
attacked the Iowa warriors who were watching the race. At 
the same time a smaller group of warriors, under Black Hawk, 
was sent to attack the women and children in the village. 

The braves of the Iowa tribe were unarmed and completely 
surprised. Pashepaho’s warriors killed most of them, while 
Black Hawk and his warriors burned the village and killed 
nearly all the women and children. Only a few of the Iowa 
tribe escaped and the power and pride of its members was 
broken. ‘Those who were left joined other tribes later. 


OTHER TRIBES IN IOWA 


We have now learned of the Sioux in the northern, the Sacs 
and Foxes in the eastern, and the Iowas in the south central 
part of Iowa. Besides these, there were the Otoes, the Omahas, 
and the Missouris in the western part along the Missouri River. 
These western tribes were small and rather unimportant. There 
were also, at times, other Indians who lived here. When the 
first white men came they found Indians that belonged to the 
Illinois tribe. These usually lived in what is now the state of 
Illinois. 
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NEUTRAL HUNTING GROUND 


Between the lands that belonged to the Iowa tribe and the 
_ lands that were claimed by the Indians along the Missouri 
_ River there was a neutral hunting ground. No tribes that 
lived in Iowa claimed that land but all hunted upon it. In- 
dians that lived as far away as the present state of Oklahoma 
came to hunt there. This neutral hunting ground was in 
southwestern Iowa and northwestern Missouri. Since no In- 
dians claimed the land, none ever lived there for a long period 
of time and that part of our state has no real Indian history. 


GOVERNMENT’S NEUTRAL STRIP 


When Indian tribes were at war with each other it was 
dangerous for white people to live near them. ‘Traders, too, 
found it difficult to get furs from them because the Indians 
spent their time in fighting instead of hunting. The United 
States Government decided that it would try to keep the In- 
dians from fighting. In a council with the chiefs in 1825 at 
Prairie du Chien the Indians agreed to a boundary line between 
_the tribes, The Sioux were to stay north of this line and the 
Sacs and Foxes south of it. The plan did not prove successful 
because both sides crossed the line. . 

Later, in 1830, the Government got the Indians to agree to 
give land for a neutral strip. The Sioux gave a strip of land 

twenty miles wide on the northern side of the boundary line - 
and the Sacs and Foxes gave an equal strip on the south side. 
The Government then marked off this neutral area, forty miles 
in width. It ran from the mouth of.the Upper Iowa River to 
the Des Moines River. Both the Sioux and the Sacs and Foxes 
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were permitted to hunt on the neutral strip. Neither was per- 
mitted to live there nor to bother the other. The plan was 
quite successful. (See map, page 59.) | 


GOVERNMENT USES NEUTRAL STRIP 


When white people wanted the land east of the Mississippi 
River upon which Indians lived, the Government had to find 
new land for the Red Men. Some of our Presidents thought 
that Iowa land would be a good place for them. When the 
Winnebago Indians had to be moved from what is now Wis- 
consin, the Government decided to put them on the Neutral 
Strip in Iowa. a 

The Winnebagoes did not want to come to Iowa to live. 
They were not a strong tribe and feared that if they had to live 
between the fierce Sioux, on the one side, and the warlike Sacs 
and Foxes, on the other, they would soon be killed off. To 
protect the Winnebago tribe, the Government agreed to build 
a fort in the Neutral Strip and to put soldiers there. The fort 
was built and was called Fort Atkinson. 

The Winnebagoes lived in Iowa several years and liked it so 
well that they later refused to leave. When the Government 
needed the Neutral Strip for white people and wanted to move 
the Indians to Minnesota, they refused to go. The Govern- 
ment had to send soldiers to make them go. 


NUMBER OF INDIANS 


No one knows how many Indians lived in Iowa. The Red 
Men themselves ‘did not count the number in their tribes. 
Some of the first white men who visited Iowa wrote down the 
number of Indians that they thought lived here at that time. 
From what they have told us we think that there could not 
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In the collection of the Museum of the American Indian, New York: 


have been more than fifteen thousand who lived on the land 
that is now included in our state. 


INDIANS LIKED IOWA 


The Indians loved their Iowa homes. It is said that the 
-women cried when the Government made them move to other 
lands. Some liked Iowa so well that they came back after 
the Government had made them move. They came to live here 
and their children and grandchildren are still here. 


.Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. On an outline map of Iowa indicate approximately the following: 
a. Scene of the Iowa Indian village and massacre. 
_b. The neutral hunting ground. 
c. The government neutral strip. 
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Things to Talk About 


The difference between the Sioux and the Sacs Sad Fo: oxes. pees 
Why were the Sioux in northwestern Iowa and the Sacs sand 

Foxes in eastern Iowa? : eet ares 
Why did Indian tribes fight with one another? og 
What do you think of the practice by Indians of taking advan- 

tage of an satis as in the case of the Iowas? 


- Other Books to ‘Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter III. 

Erbe. History of Iowa, page 43. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapters III and XI. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, pages 20 and 21. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter IV. 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, page 11. 





CHAPTER. V 


EARLY INDIAN LIFE IN IOWA 


Would you ltke to tbe as the Indians lived? Or do you not 
know how they lived? Read this story and then decide if you 
would like to be an Indian boy or girl. 


Most small boys like to play “Indian.” They say they would 
like to live as the Indians did. Indian children did not have 
to go to school. They were not told that they must scrub the 
neck and ears and brush the teeth. The boys spent much of 
their time fishing, playing with bows and arrows, and riding 
horseback. 


HARDSHIPS 


White boys do not think about the things of Indian life that 
they would not like so well. Indian boys never had candy or 
ice cream. They never saw a movie, a bicycle, or any toys. 
They lived in small tepees or wickiups. There was no furni- 
ture, and the home was crowded. It often became bitterly cold 
in the small houses in the winter. If the weather was bad dur- 
ing a long hard winter, the Indians might not have enough to 
eat. They did not have any regular mealtime, and seldom had 
a variety of foods. In other words, they had to work quite 
hard for their living and did not have so easy a time as we 
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THE CHILDREN 


Have you seen pictures of how an Indian mother cared for 
her “papoose”? The Indian babies were tied in baskets or 
cradles. These were hung to poles in the tepee or wickiup 
while the mother worked. If the mother went far away from. 
home, she carried the- 
baby on her back. 
Small children were al- 
ways left in their moth- 
er’s care. Indian fathers 
and mothers were kind 
to their children; they 
thought it cruel to whip 
or punish a child. 

When a boy became 
six or seven years old he 
received a small bow 
and arrow. His father 
then taught him how to 
use it. When he had 
learned how to shoot, 
the little Indian boy 
would start hunting 
birds near the village. The boys also played games with their 
bows and arrows. They played hide and seek and other 
games that would make them good hunters. When a boy 
became twelve or fourteen he went on long hunts with his 
father. Every Indian boy wanted to be a warrior. Some boys 
started on the warpath when they were only fifteen, but they 
were usually older. 
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Indian girls were told that the bravest warriors wanted the 
most industrious girls for wives. The Indian girl’s mother 
taught her many things. She taught her how to skin the ani- 
mals that the braves brought in from the hunt, and how to 
care for and cook the meat. The girls also learned how to 
make clothes from the animal hides and how to weave baskets 
from reeds. 


THE SouAw’s WorkK 


The women or squaws raised all the crops. Some villages 
had over a thousand acres of corn planted near-by. The In- 
dians did not have plows, harrows, or any of the tools that Iowa 
farmers use today. The women used pointed sticks and hoes 
made by fastening a sharp stone or clam shell to the end of a 
stick. Each squaw could take care of only a small plot of 
ground with these tools. In the fall the squaws gathered the 
crops. Besides corn, they raised beans, pumpkins, squash, and 
a few root crops. These crops were stored for winter use. 
Some of the corn was ground and packed away in bags made 
- from the skins of animals. 


THE MEN HUNTED AND FISHED 


The men of the tribe were usually called braves or warriors. 
They spent most of their time in hunting and fishing. The 
winter hunt lasted several months. Besides the meat that they 
needed, the Indians also got many fine furs. Some of the furs 
were sold to white traders. Others were made into warm cloth- 
ing, and used for blankets. The braves went on shorter hunt- 
ing trips in the summer. Sometimes they went fishing. They 
would eat fish only when they could get no other meat. 
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PLAY OF THE INDIANS 


‘The Indians often played games. The younger braves were 
fond of horse races. They were proud of their fast ponies. 
Shinny and lacrosse, games still played in the United States, 
were two favorite Indian games. Sham battles were sometimes 
fought near a village. 


A RELIGIoUS PEOPLE 


The Red Men were deeply religious. They believed in a 
Great Spirit and other good and bad spirits. If an Indian lived 
a good life, the Great Spirit would be pleased and take him to 
the happy hunting grounds. An eclipse of the sun or moon, or | 
a falling star, was thought to be the work of evil spirits. In- 
dians were very superstitious. 

The Indians liked to dance. Sometimes they danced just for 
the fun of it, but usually the dances were a part of their re- 
ligion. Different tribes had different dances but many of them 
were much alike. The most common dances were the buffalo 
dance, the scalp dance, and the medicine dance. 


INDIANS CHANGE WAYS OF LIVING 


After the white settlers came to Iowa, the Indians’ way of 
living changed. ‘They tried to get things that they could sell 
to the white men. They raised more corn, and caught more 
fur-bearing animals to sell. They worked in the lead mines 
or on boats on the rivers so that they could buy what the white 
men had to sell. They wanted the bright blankets that the 
traders offered and guns, traps, and flour. Many traders sold 
whisky to the Indians and that usually caused trouble. Drunken 
braves were dangerous. They would kill other Indians or 
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white men, ‘and Ponti’ mistreat their own wives and children. 

After the white settlers came the hunting grounds were 
moved westward. Soon the Indians were all gone except the — 
one small group that came back and still lives in Iowa. 


Suggestions for Your Towa Book 


1. Make a list of foods that the Indians had in winter. In summer. 

2. Get or draw pictures that show something about Indian life. For 
example, a picture of a warrior, an Indian dance, a tepee, an 
Indian baby in a basket. 

3. Write a story of an imaginary visit that you made to an Indian 
family a hundred years eeu: 


Things to Talk About 


Why did Indians like Iowa land so well? 

What is the difference between a wickiup and a tepee? 
Why did the Indian boys have to learn to shoot? 
What animals did the Indians get in their hunts? 
What kinds of fish do you think the Indians caught? | 
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Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, pages 16-17. 
Erbe. History of Iowa, page 61. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapters XII, XIII. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, pages 20-21. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter IV. 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 12-20. 








CHAPTER VI 
BLACK HAWK AND KEOKUK 


We are proud of the great men who have served our country 
when it was in trouble. Indians, too, had great leaders. In 
this story you will learn about two of their greatest chiefs. 
We have an Iowa county named after each one. 


Iowa, as you have learned, was the home of the Indians for 
hundreds of years. During that time many great chiefs lived 
here. ‘They led the braves in battle and guided the tribes in 
time of peace. Two of the most famous of these chiefs were 
the Sac warriors, Black Hawk and Keokuk. 


BLAcK HAWKkK’s EARLY YEARS 


Black Hawk was born in 1767 in a Sac village that was 
located on the north bank of the Rock River, in Illinois, about 
four miles from the present city of Davenport, Iowa. His 
father, Pyesa, was a medicine man. Black Hawk himself was 
not born a chief but became one because he was a great 
fighter. He wernt on his first war party when he was fifteen 
years old and wounded an enemy. After that he was allowed 
to wear feathers and to paint his face. He killed his first 
enemy when he was sixteen and after that he killed many 
people. In the story of his life he tells of killing a number 
of Indian women and children as well as men. 

38 
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Biack HAwk 
From the painting by King. 


Biack HAwk’s FATHER KILLED 


Black Hawk, while still a young man, was known to be 
very brave and cruel. He wanted war and liked to tell about 
his fighting. He became the leader of a group of young 
braves. This group, for no reason except that they liked to 
fight, several times attacked the Osage Indian tribe. When 
the Sacs and Osages agreed to a treaty of peace, Black Hawk 
and his young braves decided to attack the Cherokee Indians. 
Pyesa, his father, thought that this would be too long a trip 
for young men to take alone, so he went with them. They 
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met the Cherokees south of St. Louis, Missouri, and killed 17 3] 
twenty-eight of them. Only seven Sacs were killed, but Pyesa 
was one of them. Black Hawk says, “I now fell heir to the 
great medicine bag of my forefathers, which had belonged to 
my father. I took it, buried our dead, and returned with my © 
party, all sad and sorrowful, to our village, in consequence of 
the loss of my father. Owing to this misfortune, I blacked 
my face, fasted, and prayed to the Great Spirit for five years 
en which time I remained at peace, hunting and fish- © 
ing.” 

Although the Cherokees had killed Pyesa in self-defense, it 
made Black Hawk angry and several years later he again led 
a war party against them. He says, “The loss of my father, 
by the Cherokees, made me anxious to avenge his death, by 
the annihilation, if possible, of all their race. I accordingly 
commenced recruiting another party to go against them. Hav- 
ing succeeded in this, I started with my party and went into 
their country, but found only five of their people, whom I 
took prisoners. I afterwards released four men—the other, a 
young squaw, we brought home. Great as was my hatred for 
this people, I could not kill so small a party.” 


Jorns BRITISH AGAINST AMERICANS 


The British made friends with Black Hawk while he was 
still a young man. He listened to the English traders and 
took presents from them. They told him that the Americans 
were terrible people and that they were trying to rob the 
Indians. 3 

Black Hawk joined forces with the British in the War of 
1812. He was made an aide to the great chief, Tecumseh, 
but was disappointed because he was not made the head war 
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chief himself. When the war was over and the British were 
defeated in the Northwest Territory, Black Hawk was greatly — 
discouraged. He hated the Americans worse than ever but 
said of them: ‘The Americans fought well, and drove us with 
considerable loss! I was surprised at this, as I had been told 
that the Americans could not fight!” 

Black Hawk deserted the British near Detroit. He said, 
“T was now tired of being with them—our success being bad 
and having gotten no plunder.” It is said that he cried when 
the British lost the war. 


MANY AMERICANS KILLED 


Brigade Major Campbell held a council with Black Hawk on 
Rock Island, near Davenport, in July,-1814. The chief 
_ took presents from the Americans and promised not to help 
the British or to make trouble for Campbell’s troops. That 
night he heard that the British had captured Fort Shelby at 
Prairie du Chien. “I immediately started,” Black Hawk said, 
“with my party by land in pursuit, thinking that some of their 
boats might get aground or that the Great Spirit would put 
them in our power, if he wished them taken and their people 
killed.”” Unfortunately for the Americans, the Indian war | 

party found them and killed many of them. 


Dip Not RECOGNIZE TREATIES 


The old chief made his last stand against the Americans 
in the Black Hawk War of 1832. The five head chiefs of the 
Sac and Fox tribes had, in 1804,-sold all their lands east of 
the Mississippi. Black Hawk, then a minor chief, refused to 
recognize the treaty. Later he signed two other treaties in 
which the treaty of 1804 was not recognized. 
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The white men and the Indians both broke their agree-— 
ments. Settlers, for instance, moved in before the land was 
surveyed. The Indians of Black Hawk’s tribe later refused 
to move out as they had agreed to do. The whites plowed up 
a sacred Indian burial ground. The Indians burned the set- 
tlers’ crops. Each side, in fact, seemed to do everything it 
could to make the other side angry. The settlers wanted to 
-make the Indians move out and the Indians wanted to stay ° 
as long as they could. . 


THE BLack HAWK WAR 


Pashepaho and Keokuk, head chiefs of the Sacs, and 
Wapello, head chief of the Foxes, peacefully moved their 
tribes of several thousand Indians to the west bank of the ~ 
Mississippi, near Davenport. They asked Black Hawk to 
come with them. He refused and with about eight hundred 
Indians stayed behind to make trouble for the white settlers. 
It was what this group of Indians under Black Hawk did that 
started the Black Hawk War. } 

Black Hawk tried to get all of the Sac warriors to fight the 
white people. Keokuk, the Sac chief who did not want to go 
to war, was a great orator. He told the braves that they had 
better kill all their women and children before they went be- 
cause they would never return from a war with the whites. 
Then nearly all the warriors stayed with Keokuk and re- 
mained peaceful. 

Black Hawk then got some braves from the Winnebago, 
Pottawatomie, Fox, and Kickapoo tribes to join him. He had, 
altogether, a force of nearly two thousand Indians. These 
braves helped Black Hawk in his war against the white people. 
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The war ended with the Battle of Bad Axe. The Indians 
were defeated and the old chief was taken prisoner. He was 
sent to St. Louis and from there to Washington and other 
eastern cities. At Washington — 

he met the President. The Gov- 
ernment returned him to Iowa 
and made Keokuk head chief of 
all the Sac and Fox tribes. This 
made Black Hawk sad because 
he hated Keokuk. 

In his last public address at 
Fort Madison, July fourth, 1838, 
Black Hawk said, “I liked my 
towns, my cornfields, and the 
home of my people. I fought for Courtesy Chicago Historical 
it. It is now yours—keep it as BLACK Hawk IN His 

: ses LATER YEARS 

we did—it will produce you good 
crops,’ and “I have looked upon the Mississippi since I have 
been a child. I love the Great River.” 








His Last YEARS 


Black Hawk ‘spent the last few years of his life quietly. 
He lived with his family in a cabin on the lower Des Moines 
River. He died in 1838 and was buried near his home. The 
Indians dressed him in a soldier’s uniform that was given to 
him by President Jackson. His body was put on top of the 
ground with boards and sod over it. Later, his bones were 
stolen from the grave by white men but were recovered and 
put in a museum at Burlington. There they were burned 
when the building was destroyed by fire. 
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KEOKUK 


From the painting by George Catlin in the. 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 


KEOKUK, THE GREAT ORATOR 


Keokuk, called the ‘‘watchful fox,” was also a Sac chief. 
He was thirteen years younger than Black Hawk. Keokuk 
also became a great warrior but it was as a speaker and a 
thinker that he became most famous. He said it was better 
for the Indians to sell their lands to the white people than to 
fight against them. He was a friend of the Americans. After 
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the Black Hawk War, Regul was made ae chief of all the 
Sac and Fox tribes and Black Hawk was put under his care. 


PERSONAL TRAITS | 


While Black Hawk may seem to have been only a cruel 
warrior, he also had many good traits. He was brave and 
fearless and always loyal to his own people. He never be- 
came a drunkard as did many Indian chiefs. He had only 
one wife and was devoted to his family. 

Keokuk was fond of pomp and display. He liked to have 
his three or four wives beautifully dressed and go with him 
among the Indians. . He was fond of horses and of dancing. 

Unfortunately, he was fond of whisky too, and became a 
_ heavy drinker. 


Suggestions for Your lowa Book 


1. Get or draw pictures of Black Hawk and Keokuk. 
2. Write a short story to put with each picture. 


Things to Talk About 


1. Do you think Black Hawk was a brave man? A good man? 

2. Why did Black Hawk fight the Americans? 

3. Why have so many important places been named after Black 
Hawk and Keokuk? | 

4, Which do you like better, Black Hawk or Keokuk? 

5. Why do you suppose a white man sO steal Black Hawk’s 
bones? © 


Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter IX. 
Erbe. History of Iowa, pages 51, 55. 





Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XVII. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, pages” 25- 267 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapters VI-VII. 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 20-27. 





KEOKUK IN 1847 


From a daguerreotype, Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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CHAPTER VII 
OTHER INDIAN CHIEFS OF IOWA 


Many counties, rivers, cities, and towns in Iowa are named 
after Indian tribes or Indian chiefs. In this story you will 
learn the names of a number of important chiefs. 


The Indians could neither write nor print as we do today 
and did not, therefore, have laws written down in big books. 
But they needed laws just as we do because sometimes several 
thousand Indians would gather in one village. Then they had 
to make rules for themselves. Disputes between members of 
the tribe also had to be settled by someone. Who was to do 
it? 


CHIEFS AND COUNCILS 


The Indians had chiefs and councils to make their laws, to 
decide when to go to war, and to settle disputes. The coun- 
cil was a group of the oldest men and warriors of the tribe. 
The chiefs had charge of the councils. It was the war chiefs 
that always led the warriors in battle. 

We know very little about the chiefs that lived in Iowa be- 
fore the white men came. Only through Indian stories or 
legends do we learn of these early chiefs. Such stories, like 
those told by: small boys, grow with each telling until they 
are hard to believe. The members of the Lewis and Clark 
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3 expedition were the first white men that came up the Mis- E a 


souri River. They tell of seeing, in what is now. western 
Iowa, a mound of rock over six feet high. This mound 
marked the grave of a great chief, “Black Bird.” It is said 
that the chief’s horse was killed and that “Black Bird” was 
buried on his horse. 


Sac AND Fox CHIEFS 


You have read the story of two of the greatest chiefs that 
lived in Iowa. There were many others who were famous 
_ that lived, at least for a time, in Iowa. Pashepaho, “the 
Stabber,”’ was a much older chief than either Black Hawk 
or Keokuk. He had more power than either of them and was 
a famous fighter. He signed the treaties of 1824 and 1832 by 
which the Sac lands were sold to the Government. He died 
at an old age in Kansas. 

Wishecomaque, ‘‘Hard Fish,’’ became the chief of Black 
Hawk’s village after the great chief’s downfall. His village 
was in Wapello County, where Eddyville now is. 

Poweshiek, or ‘‘Roused Bear,’’ a native of Iowa, was head 
chief of the Fox tribe for many years. He was a very large 
man, weighing over 250 pounds. He was always friendly 
with the white people and was fair and honest with both 
Indians and whites, as was also Appanoose, another Sac 
chief. Counties were named for both of these Indians. 

Wapello, “The Prince,” and Kishkekosh, “Man with One 
Leg,” were two other Fox. chiefs. Kishkekosh really had 
two legs, and was a great athlete. He had a farm and tried 
to get other Indians to become farmers, but they said that 
work .was only for squaws and they would not follow their 
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chief’s enol apelin was Bite near Agency beside ne 
friend, General Street, and both a uy. and a. town have 
been named for him. 

Taimah (Tama), “Man Who Makes the Rocks Tremble,” 
was a Fox chief of little importance. He made a trip to 
Washington in 1824 and signed. a treaty for his tribe. He 
also has a county and a town named for him. 


CHIEFS OF THE IOWA TRIBE 


The most noted chief of the Iowa tribe was Mahaska, or 
“White Cloud.” The favorite one of his seven wives was a 
beautiful woman named Rantchewaime, or ‘Female Flying 
Pigeon.” She made a trip to Washington with him. When 
she returned to Iowa; she told the women of her tribe how 
the white women lived. Mahaska county bears his name. 

Mahaska’s father, Manhawgaw, ‘“Wounding Arrow,” an 
Iowa chief, was killed while on a peaceful visit with the 
Sioux Indian tribe. Mahaska at once led a war party against 
the Sioux. He killed the Sioux Indian who had killed his 
father. 

At another time two Indians of Mahaska’s tribe killed SIX 
Omaha Indians. The Government wanted the two Indian 
murderers and Mahaska, being a friend of the Government, 
let the officers arrest them. After the Indians were released, 
they stole up to Mahaska’s tepee one night and killed him 
_while he slept. Then they fled, but were caught and killed, 
one by the Iowas, and the other by the Otoes. 

Wangewaha, “Hard Heart,” was chief of an Iowa village 
near the Missouri River. He was in more than fifty battles, 
and commanded the warriors in seven of them. 
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WINNEBAGO CHIEFS 


The Winnebago tribe of Indians was moved onto Iowa soil 
by the Government. Winneshiek was one of their most noted 
chiefs. He was a fine, well-built Indian, and a brave fighter, 
who was popular with his tribe. He never liked the white © 
people and fought against them many times. Winneshiek 
county is named for him. 

Waukon-Decorah, also now as “Snake Skin” and “Rattle- 
snake” was another noted Winnebago chief. He was a great 
orator and many times stopped his people from going to war 
with the whites. His village was located near the present city 
of Decorah, which bears his name. 

Big Canoe or “One-Eyed” Decorah was the leader of a 
group of Winnebagoes that captured Black Hawk at the end 
of the Black Hawk War. He is said to have been a drunkard 
and a worthless Indian but that was also true of many other 
chiefs. 


S10oux CHIEFS 


We do not know much about the Sioux chiefs that lived 
in Iowa: Waneta, who at eighteen years of age fought with 
the British in the War of 1812, was one of their best chiefs. 

Sidominadota, and his brother Inkpadutah, both chiefs of 
an outlaw band of Sioux, have been called the worst chiefs 
that ever lived in Iowa. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. On an outline map of Iowa locate the counties, rivers, cities, and 
towns that were named after the Indians about whom you have 
been reading. 

2. Get or draw pictures of some of the famous chiefs. 
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Things to Talk About 


1. Why were chiefs so important? 
2. What do white people have that may be compared to an Indian 
_ Council? 
3. How do you suppose Indians get names like “Man with One 
Leg,” and “White Snake”? 


Other Books to Read 


Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapters XI and XV. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter VIII. 








Courtesy American Museum of Natural History 
INDIAN CANOE RAcE. UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


From a painting by William de la Montague Cary. 





CHAPTER VIII 


INDIAN AGENTS AND AGENCIES 


How would you like to live near a tribe of Indians? Do you 
think you could trade with them if they could not speak 
English? 


Indians, as you know, were living in America when the first 


white settlers came here. Many of their villages were located 
near the pioneer settlements and the white people had to deal 
with them. As the new settlements grew larger, the settlers 
found it a good plan to have one or two of their men act for 
them. Later the Government chose men for that purpose. 
These men were called Indian agents. The Government paid 
the agents for their work. 


A Bic Task 


The Indian agents had a difficult task. They were to keep 
peace among the Indians and also teach them the white man’s 
way of living. More than that, they were to try to get the 
tribes to move farther west, because the white men wanted the 
Indians’ land. The agents had to report to the Government on 
all of the things they did. 

Not all the agents were honest men. Some of them cheated 
the Indians out of the money that the Government paid to the 


tribes. But in Iowa the Indians were more fortunate. The - 
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Oxtp INpIAN AGENCY AT Des MOoINES 


From a daguerreotype.. Harper’s Weekly, Feb. 9, 
1861. 


agents that lived here were honest men. They tried to be fair 
to both the Indians and the white people. 


Our First AGENTS 


The earliest Indian agents that looked after tribes living. on 
Iowa soil did not live here themselves. The first one to live 
on Iowa soil was a French Canadian named Nicholas Boilvin. 
He had been an interpreter to the Osages in the south. In 1806, 
Secretary of War Dearborn appointed him as an assistant agent 
for tribes along the Mississippi above the mouth of the Missouri 
River. He was to live in an Indian village above the mouth of 
the River Lemoine (Des Moines). It is thought that he lived 
at the present site of Montrose. He could not speak or write 
much English and made only a few reports. We do not know 
-much about his work. 






to. 





JOSEPH M. STREET 


Joseph M. Street was the best known of the Indian agents 


who lived in Iowa. He was sent to Prairie du Chien in 1827. 
_ While there he started a school on the Yellow River in north- 


east Iowa. A minister, named David Lowry, was in charge 
of the school. His wife was one of the teachers. They tried 
-to teach the Indian children to live like the whites but they 
were not very successful in this. The Indians took all the food 
and clothes they could get for nothing and then went back 
to live as they always had lived. Mr. Lowry later became a 
sub-agent with an agency near Fort Atkinson in northeast 
Towa. 

Agent Street was moved from Prairie du Chien to Rock 
Island. Since he was to look after the Sac and Fox tribes who 
lived along the Des Moines River, Mr. Street was told to select 
a site near those tribes for a new agency. In 1838, with 
Poweshiek and some other Indians, he selected a site near 
the present town of Agency. He built a large council house and 
a two-story frame home for his family. He also built some 
shops, some houses for people who were working in the agency, 
and a few other small buildings. Later, he built two mills to 
be used by the Indians. He wanted to have the Indians learn 
how to help themselves. They did not, however, use the mills. 


WHIsKY SOLD TO INDIANS 


It was against the law to sell whisky to the Indians. Agent 
Street’s greatest trouble was with dishonest fur traders who 
cheated the Indians and sold whisky to them. Street chased 
them away, but they came back. The traders wanted to get 
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rid of Street; so they wrote letters to the Government at Wash- 
ington and said that he stole money from the Indians. _ The 
Government officials did not believe these letters but continued 
to believe that Street was honest. 


STREET’S DEATH 


- General Street died May 5, 

1840. The Indians loved and 
respected him because hé had 
been honest and fair. It was 
to him that Black Hawk sur- 
rendered. Chief Wapello’s dy- 
ing wish was that he might be 
buried beside him. The chief 
said Street had been a father 
and friend to all his tribe. 

Lieutenant John Beach, a 
son-in-law of Street and a 
graduate of West Point, be- 
came the next agent to the 
Sacs and Foxes. When the 
tribes later were moved from Iowa Historical, Memorial, and 
Iowa, Agent Beach went with Art Department. 
them. 





JosEPpH M. STREET 


FARMS FOR INDIANS WERE FAILURES 


The farms started for the Indians by the agents were failures. 
The village of Chief Appanoose was the only one that took care 
of its farm. It had 177 acres, two of which were planted with 
watermelons. Agent Beach said that watermelons were the 
only thing that the Indians liked better than whisky. 





us = 
OTHER AGENCIES 


When Iowa was a territory it was much larger than itisnow 


as a state. For a few years it included large parts of Min- 


Territory near Fort Snelling in what is now Minnesota. 
-Lawrence Taliaferro was agent. For a few years there was 


also a sub-agency at Council Bluffs. Leander Clark, in July, | 
1866, was the first agent at Tama. An Indian agent and an 


agency farmer are still at Tama. 
The Indian agents led interesting ont dangerous lives. In 
acting for the Government as a friend to the Indians they did 


more than anyone else to keep down trouble with the Red 


Men. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Locate the different agencies on an outline map of Iowa. 
2. Get or draw pictures of General Street and Chief Appanoose. 


Things to Talk About 


How would you like‘to have been an Indian agent? 
Why was an Indian agent’s work hard? 

Why was it wrong to sell whisky to the Indians? 
Why were Indians failures as farmers? 


Bw db e& 


Other Books to Read — 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter X. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XIX. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, pages 32-33. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XVI. 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 29-30. 
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CHAPTER IX 


IOWA LOST BY THE INDIANS 


You have learned from other stories that the first white men 
who came to Iowa found Indians here. You have also learned 
that the Indians liked to live on Iowa land. How does it 
happen that only a few Indians live in Iowa now? Were the 
others driven out by war or did they sell their right to the land? 
How would you like to move from land that you liked very 
much? 


We do not ordinarily expect to pay for anything twice, but 
that is what the United States Government did to get Iowa. 
The United States first paid France for it in 1803, as a part of 
Louisiana, and then later also paid the Indians for it. The 
Red Men had lived on the land for so many years that they 
claimed it as theirs. It was not until a number of years after 
the Government bought the Iowa land from France that white 
settlers wanted to live on it ; and it was then that the Indians 
had to be paid. 

The territory of which Iowa was a part was claimed at dif- 
ferent times by Spain, by France, and by England. 


INDIANS LovepD THEIR Homes 


The Indians loved their homes and really did not want to 
sell their lands. In the East, in the earlier history of our 


country, the white men often fought the Indians and took their 
57 





and then, later, the Indians had to sell some of their lands to. : 


pay their debts. So the Indians learned that when the white 
men wanted land they would manage in some way to get it. 
They thought therefore that it was better to sell their lands 
to the white people at a good price than to fight against them. 


Cost oF IOWA 


We do not know just how much the Government paid to the 
Indians for the land that is now Iowa. This is due to several 
reasons. A part of what was paid was cash while the rest 
was merchandise and food. Sometimes the Government paid 
several tribes for the same land because each claimed it. The 
boundaries of the land that was bought were not always clearly 
marked and sometimes took in land that was not in Iowa. 
We know that the amount paid was over $2,887,500. 


THE HALF-BREED TRACT 


The first land that the Indians gave up in Iowa was the 
“Half-Breed Tract.” The land of that tract is now the southern 
part of Lee County, or the southeastern tip of Iowa. A half- 
breed was a person, usually, whose father was white and whose 
mother was an Indian. The half-breeds ordinarily lived with 
the tribe of their mother. The Indians were interested in them 
and in 1824 gave them this land for their homes. White men 
soon traded or cheated them out of it. 


THE ‘‘WESTERN SLOPE” 


The Sacs and Foxes, the Sioux, the Omahas, the Otoes, and 
the Missouris sold their rights to the land in the “Western 
Slope” to the Government in 1830. This “slope” included 
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LANDS INCLUDED IN INDIAN TREATIES 
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more than the western one fourth of our present Iowa. Each 
tribe was paid a small sum of money for its claim to the 
land. 


The Government agreed not to let white settlers come to it 
until later. The Indians were to keep it for a hunting ground. 


THE ‘NEUTRAL STRIP” 


You have learned in another story of the strip of land, forty 
miles wide, that was set aside to keep peace between the Sioux 
and the Sacs and Foxes. In 1830 those tribes agreed to sell 
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to the Government their monte to this lant ‘The onan me 
paid about three cents an acre for it. ie a ayes 

As with the “Western Slope,” the Government agreed not to 
let white settlers come at that time. The Indians, on the other 
hand, agreed that the Jand might be used for other Indian 
tribes. 


AFTER THE BLack HAWK WAR 


A council was held at the present site of Davenport with the - 
Sac and Fox tribes after Black Hawk’s defeat in 1832. Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott with United States soldiers and Governor 
John Reynolds of Illinois were there to represent the Govern- 
ment. The Indian chiefs and all of their tribes were there. 
Antoine Le Claire acted as interpreter. The council lasted 
three days. 

Le Claire explained to the Indians, for the Government, that 
one of their chiefs had started an unjust war against the white 
people and that the Indians had been defeated. “Now,” said 
Le Claire, “if the Government wanted to do so, it could take 
the Indians’ land away from them and pay them nothing for it. 
But the great white father at Washington,” he continued, “ 
guided by his heavenly father. He wants to be fair and just 
with Indians. Now, the tribes too must be fair and sell some 
of their lands.” 

The Government, Le Claire further said, would pay all the 
debts that the tribe owed the traders and twenty thousand dol- 
lars each year for thirty years. It would also give food to the 
widows and the orphans of the warriors who were killed in the 
Black Hawk War. | 

The strip of land which the Indians gave up at the council 
in 1832 is usually called the Black Hawk Purchase. It was 
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Courtesy Des Moines Register 


ANTOINE LE CLAIRE 


about fifty miles wide and was located along the western side 
of the Mississippi River. It ran from the neutral strip on the 
north to the State of Missouri on the south. The government 
paid about fourteen cents an acre for the land. 


KEOKUK RESERVE 


Chief Keokuk and his warriors did not join Black Hawk in 
his war. Because of this, and also because Keokuk and his 
tribe did not care to move, the Government set aside for them 
four hundred square miles of land on the Iowa River. Four 
years later, in 1836, the Indians sold this strip to the Govern- 
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ment for about eight cents an acre. Keokuk and his tribe then 
moved to the Des Moines Valley. 3 


Many WHiIteE SETTLERS COME 


White settlers came into Iowa so fast that more land was 
needed. To take care of them the Government, in 1837, bought © 
another tract of land from the Sacs and Foxes. This tract was 
just west of the Black Hawk Purchase. Again, in 1842, an- 
other purchase was made. By a treaty with the Sac and Fox 
tribes the Indians agreed to sell all the land they had left in 
Iowa. The Government paid about ten cents per acre for it. 
The Indians agreed then to move to a reservation in Kansas. 


Movep AGAIN 


Two tribes that have left us some Indian names did not live 
long in Iowa. The Pottawattomies, who had been brought to 
the Western Slope, and the Winnebagoes, of the Neutral Strip, 
agreed in 1846 to sell their rights to their Iowa land. In 
return for it the Government gave them other land for new 
homes. The Pottawattomies went to Kansas and the Winne- 
bagoes to Minnesota. 


Sioux TRIBE LEFT 


The Sioux were the last to sell their land. They sold a large 
tract, a part of which was in Iowa, to the Government in 1851. 
They got about eight cents an acre for their land. 


TWENTY YEARS FOR THE CHANGE 


Thus in just a little over twenty years Iowa changed from 
Indian lands to white men’s lands. No battles were fought on 
Iowa soil to bring about this change. The Indians were paid 
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for their land. They were not paid the price they asked 
and perhaps not what they should have had. Sometimes the 
Government did not pay all it had agreed to pay. However, 
the Indians were not simply driven out by force and robbed of 
their land, as the Government had power to do. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. On an outline map of America show the Indian lands and the 
years in which they were sold to the Government. 
2. Get or draw a picture of a council of Indians and white men. 


Things to Talk About 


1. Did Iowa belong to the United States or to Brag Indians after the 
Louisiana Purchase? 

2. How did the Indians’ rights to land differ from the rights of white 
men today? 

3. Do you think the United States treated the Indians fairly? 

4. What would we do if another race of people, like the Chinese, 
tried to get our land? 


Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter XI. 

Erbe. History of Iowa, pages 43 and 47. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Jowa, Chapter XX. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, pages 35-36. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter V. 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, Chapter II. 
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CHAPTER X 
IOWA’S INDIAN MASSACRE 


Do you. know what is meant by a “massacre”? How fies iia 
differ from a battle? . Is it the same as “murder? Before read- : 
ing this story it will be well RY you to see just what a dic- i 
tionary says about “massacre.” 


Pahe change in Iowa from Indians to white people was 
brought about with but one desperate attack upon the white 
settlers. That attack was: known as the “Spirit Lake Mas- 
sacre.” 


OUTLAW INDIANS 


The sad part about this bloody spot in Iowa history is that 
the attack was not made by a group of Indians who were de- 
fending their homes or fighting for their hunting grounds. It 
was made by a band of outlaw Indians who had been driven 
out of their own tribe. 

A group of Sioux, because of their troublesome deeds, had 
been disowned by their tribe. The leader of this outlaw group 
of Indians, at one time, was a chief named Sidominadota. He 
drove many white men away from the land in northwest Iowa 
that was claimed by the Indians. | : 

Among these white men was a trader named Henry Lott 
who sold whisky to the Indians and then stole their horses. 

64 






























































































































































































































































FORWARD TO THE WEST 


From an old wood cut. 


When Lott was driven out by the Indians he swore that he 
would get even. He and his stepson returned two years later. 
They killed Sidominadota and murdered his family. The In- 
dians never forgot that act. Later it was given as one of the 
main reasons for the Spirit Lake Massacre. 


THE OKOBOJI SETTLEMENT 


In the summer of 1856, Mr. and Mrs. Rowland Gardner and 
their family of five children moved to the shore of West 
Okoboji Lake. Their eldest daughter was. married and her 
husband, Harvey Luce, went with them. This was the first 
white family to settle in that vicinity. Others soon followed. 
By the time winter set in a number of cabins were scattered 
along the lake shore. 
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SETTLERS’ HARDSHIPS 


The winter of 1856-57 was very severe. It began early with 
extreme cold and deep snow. ‘The settlers’ supplies ran low, 
and game was scarce. Settlements were few and far apart. 
The settlers at the lakes had to send an ox team all the way 
to Waterloo to get supplies. The supplies arrived just before 
the massacre took place. Bote 


INKPADUTA COMES 


Early in the spring of 1857, the outlaw band of Sioux, 
with Inkpaduta as chief, came to the region around the lakes. 
Inkpaduta was a cruel and bloodthirsty leader. He was feared 
by both the whites and his own tribe. At settlements away 
from the lakes, the Indians caused trouble for the white people. 
They killed the cattle and hogs, broke up the furniture in the 
cabins, and quarreled with the white settlers. They did not, 
however, kill any of the people at that time. 


Two MEN KILLED FIRST 


Inkpaduta and his desperate band camped near the Gardner 
cabin on the seventh of March, 1857. The Indians held a war 
dance, and the Gardners could hear their whoops. Mr. Gardner 
had planned to go to Ft. Dodge the next day, but when the 
Indians came to his cabin that morning, he gave up his plans. 
The Gardners tried to be kind to the Indians. They gave them 
something to eat and a part of the few provisions which they 
had. Then the Indians left. 

Mr. Gardner believed that the Indians meant to make 
trouble, and he thought the other settlers should be warned. 
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_Two young men went to warn the settlers, but the Indians shot 
both of them before they could get to anyone. 


‘THE INDIAN ATTACK 


Later that day, the Indians came back to the Gardner cabin. 
Mr. Gardner wanted to fight them, but his wife begged him not 
to do it. She said she thought the Indians would soon go away 
without hurting anyone. The Indians asked for flour. As — 
Mr. Gardner went to get it the Indians shot him. Then they 
cruelly killed everyone there except Abbie Gardner, the 
youngest child, who was about fourteen years old. 

Abbie was taken captive and forced to live through the most 
horrible experiences. She saw the Indians hold a war dance, 
with the scalps of her parents and brothers and sisters fastened 
to long poles. She saw cabins burned and children beaten to 


death. Three other women, Mrs. Marble, Mrs. Noble, and . | 


Mrs. Thatcher, were captured. Everyone else was killed. 


ABBIE GARDNER RANSOMED 


Mrs. Thatcher was later shoved into a river by the Indians 
and drowned because she had become ill and was too weak to 
carry apack. Mrs. Noble was shot by Roaring Cloud, a son of 
Inkpaduta, because she disobeyed him. Abbie Gardner and 
Mrs. Marble were later ransomed by friendly Indians with 
money which white people had furnished them. 


MARKHAM WARNS SETTLERS 


Morris Markham, a white trader, arrived at the Gardner 
cabin on the night of March 8. He intended to visit the settlers 
at the lakes. He saw only dead-bodies. He knew what had 
happened, and that the other settlers must be warned. It was 
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so cold that night that MarkHat could not isleoe He. stayed a 
near by in aravine. In the morning he started for Springfield, ve | 
Minnesota, the nearest settlement, which was 18 miles away. — 
Markham had been without anything to eat for two days. The — 
snow was deep, but he got to mate cast in time to warn the — 
settlers. , , 


INDIANS MAKE ESCAPE 


The Indians attacked Springfield and killed a few white peo- 
ple. Then they fled to the northwest. Relief expeditions were 
sent out from Ft. Dodge and Webster City, and soldiers tried to — 
catch the Indians. Because of the heavy snow they escaped. 
They were never punished. Roaring Cloud was shot by some 
soldiers who were sent after him, but Inkpaduta died years later 
in Canada, where he had fled for safety. 

Many years afterward, Abbie Gardner, then Mrs. Sharp, 
wrote a book about her experiences. She bought the old 
Gardner cabin. Monuments have been put up by the state for 
those who were killed in the massacre. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book ~ 


1. Locate the scene of the massacre on your map of Towa. 
2. Get or draw pictures of the Gardner cabin and of Abbie, later 
Mrs. Sharp. | 


Things to Talk About 


1. How much was Lott to blame for the Okoboji massacre? 

2. What does it mean to be “ransomed’’? 

3. Did the massacre keep other people from seine in nortiest 
Iowa? 

4. How far is it from Okoboji to Waterloo? 






‘TOWA’S INDIAN MASSACRE 








; . _ Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, page 92. : 

Erbe. History of Iowa, page 66. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XXI. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, pages 49-50. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XXIX. | 
Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 31-33. 





A S1oux BUFFALO-SKIN ROBE 


From American Museum of Natural History. 





CHAPTER XI'* 9173) ees 


-IOWA’S INDIANS OF TODAY 


Have you ever seen an Indian? If not, do you think you 
could find one in Iowa? This story tells you about some real 
Red Men who live in our state now. 


We have learned in this unit that a little over one hundred 
years ago the Indians still owned Iowa; that our entire state 
was a hunting ground for the Indian braves; that Indian vil- 
lages were scattered here and there over the state; and that 
the number of Indians in Iowa then was probably between ten 
and fifteen thousand. Now all that is changed. Many people - 
in our state have never seen Red Men. But they may, for we 
have a small settlement of real Indians in Iowa. 


SAC AND Fox TRIBES 


The Sacs and Foxes were once a large, proud, and powerful | 
tribe of Indians. They lived along the Rock River, in what is 
now Illinois, and on both sides of:the Upper Mississippi. Some 
of their chiefs went to Saint Louis in 1804. While they were 
there they made a treaty, selling to the United States Govern- 
ment all of the tribes’ lands east of the Mississippi. Black 
Hawk, who was then a minor chief, did not like this and in 


1832 started trouble that brought about the Black Hawk War. 
70 
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HORSE-DRAWN TRAVOIS USED BY IOWA INDIANS 


The United States Government, partly as a punishment for 
the trouble caused by Black Hawk in 1832, made the Sacs and 
Foxes sell some of their land on the west side of the Mis- 
sissippi. This was known as the Black Hawk Purchase. 
Within a few years the Government bought other lands. The 
Government agreed to move the Indians to a reservation in 
Kansas and to pay them annuities, that is, money each year for 
the lands they had sold. You read of these purchases in an 
earlier chapter. 


Back TO IOWA 


The Indians did not want to leave Iowa. They loved their 
homes here. It is said that when the time came for them 
to leave the women cried and the braves rode solemnly off 
without saying a word. Some people thought that because 
the Indians did not want to leave, they would start trouble and 






perhaps nile: war. 
and fall of 1845 without any trouble. 


The Red Men did not like their new homes in Kansas. ‘There! j 


was no forest in which to go hunting. Neither were there. 


streams nor lakes in which to go fishing. The squaws could not 


raise good crops on their new land because the climate was hot 
and dry. The water was bad and many Indians became sick. 
So they longed for their old homes in Iowa. 


Small groups of the Indians soon came back to our state. — 


They camped along the rivers or on rough land that the white — 
men had not yet made into farms. Nearly three hundred had 
returned to eastern Iowa by 1855. The Iowa General As- 
sembly passed a law in January, 1856, allowing the Indians | 
to remain as long as they were peaceful. But the United 
States Government said that it would not pay the Indians their 
annuities unless they moved back to their reservation in Kan- 
sas. The Indians replied that they would rather live in Iowa 
without annuities than on their reservation in Kansas with 
government money. | 


THE TAMA INDIAN LANDS 


The Indians saw that the white men were slowly buying up 
all the land and that soon there would be no place for them: 
They decided that they too must buy, but how could they when 
they had so little money? Then, in 1857, three chiefs who left 
the reservation in Kansas came to Iowa and brought with them 
$700 which they had saved from their annuities. On July 13, 
1857, these three chiefs and two other Indians bought 80 
acres of land near Tama, for which they paid $1,000. The 
Indians wanted to own the land as a group or tribe; so the deed 
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or title to the land was made out to Gov. James W. Grimes. 

: Leander Clark was sent by the Government as a special agent 
to these Indians in 1866 and began his work on July 1. Early . 
in 1867 the Secretary of Interior ordered that all of the Indians 
should go back to their reservation in Kansas. They flatly | 
refused to go and later, in the same year, Congress ‘recognized 
them as a separate tribe. They were allowed to remain in Iowa 
and to receive their money here. That year the Indians got 
$5,500 in annuities that had been due them for the years they 
had spent in Iowa. They set aside $2,000 of it to buy another 

80 acres of land. Since then they have at different times 
bought more land, until today they own 3,350 acres. | 
_ The Indians do not own land individually, but the tribe, as a 
whole, owns it all. Because of this, people have called these’ 
lands a “reservation.” It is, however, not a reservation. The 
Indians own the land and pay taxes on it just as white people 
do. Five hundred acres are rented to white men. With the 
money from this rent the Indians pay the taxes on all of their 
lands. Only about 1,000 acres of it can be cultivated. 


THE TAMA INDIANS TODAY 


The only money which the Government pays to the Tama 
Indians now is what it still owes them for the land which 
was bought from them years ago. This will soon all be paid. 
The Government furnishes them an agent, an agency farmer, 
two teachers, a trained nurse, and medical care when needed. 

There is one school on the Indians’ lands. It offers the first 
four grades, and forty-two pupils were enrolled in 1932. The 
teachers’ main task is to teach the pupils English. Sixteen 
pupils were attending the upper grades at Montour, a near-by 
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Courtesy of the Museum of the American Indian, New York 


Sac AND Fox CHIEF AND WIFE 


town. Only three Indians on the reservation had graduated 
from a high school up to 1932. 

In 1906 there were 375 Indians on the lands near Tama. 
Two years later, because of an epidemic, there were but 355. 
Since then they have been increasing in number and in 1932 
there were 405 on the tribal lands. 

In a treaty with the Indians the Government promised to pay 
to the chief of the tribe $500 each year. This money was to be 
used to help the widows and the poor. The last chief at Tama 
died in 1919 and since then the Government has refused to rec- 
ognize another Indian as chief. In this way it does not have 
to pay the $500 per year. 
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Some white people call the Indians at Tama ‘‘Mesquakies.” ~ 
The Indians themselves do not like that name. They say they 
are Sacs and Foxes, as they are called by the Government. 

The Tama Indians, on the whole, live the same as other rural 
_ JTowans do. They run their farms and do other kinds of work 
in the community. For many years an Indian crew of section 
hands worked each summer on the railroad that runs through 
their lands. A number of Indians also worked on the paving 
gang that laid the pavement through their “reservation.”” They 
also make and sell baskets, beadwork, and other Indian 
trinkets. The young men organize a baseball team each sum- 
mer. 3 
These Sac and Fox Indians are a friendly people. They like 
to have visitors. Each year they have an Indian powwow, or 
celebration. At that time Indians from other states and many 
white people go to Tama. | 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Locate Tama on your map. 
2. Get or draw pictures that show something about Indian life at 


Tama. 
Things to Talk About 


1. Compare the number of Indians in Iowa a hundred years ago with 
the number now. 

2. Why did these Sac and Fox Indians become homesick for Iowa? 

. What would you see at an Indian powwow at Tama? 

4. What state has the most Indians now? 


W 


Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, page 46. 
Erbe. History of Iowa, page 70. 
Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XXII. 


Reins M y pean Book in Iowa He page 49. 





Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 28-29. 
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. Later, the Government put the 


TEST ON UNIT TWO 


Copy these sentences, supplying the missing words. 


The Sac and Fox tribes lived in Iowa. 

The Indians lived in northern Iowa. 

When white men first came here the number of Indians in lowa 
was between and thousand. 
Most of the Iowa tribe were massacred by warriors from the 























and tribes. / 
The Otoes, Omahas, and Missouris lived along the River 
in Towa. 








The Sioux and the Sac and Fox tribes agreed to have a 
strip of land. 





between the Sioux and the Sacs and Foxes. A fort was built 
on this strip called Fort 
Indian boys were trained to 
Indian girls were taught to 





and to - 
























































Indians believed that if they pleased the he would 

take them to the happy hunting grounds. 

Some of the common Indian dances were the dance, the 
dance, and the dance. 

. The Indian did most of the work. The men and 

. The best-known Indian chiefs were - and : 

. An Indian war was named after Chief This 
chief joined the in the War of 1812. eae, 
Chief was a great orator. 

General was the best-known and best-liked Indian agent 





in Iowa. He built an important agency near the present town 
of | 





- tribe on the strip of land 
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17. The half-breed tract was located in County, Iowa. 
18. The territory of which Iowa was a part was claimed at different. 
times by the countries of = and?— ; 
19. In— , the Government bought from the Indians its first land 
for white settlers. It was called the Purchase. 
20. The name of the man who acted as interpreter at the council 
with the Indians on the site of Davenport was Antoine’ 
21. The Pottawattomies were moved to and the Winnebagoes 
to s | | | 
_22. An Indian massacre took place at Lake. All of the 
Gardner family were killed except who was years 
old. The Indians who did the killing were of the — tribe. 
23. We have a settlement of Indians at , lowa. There are 
























































about — hundred of them. They belong to the and 
tribe. 
24. Fill in names under the following headings: 


IMPORTANT IOWA CHIEFS THEIR TRIBE 


TEACHER’S REFERENCES FOR UNIT TWO 


Annals of Iowa—Series Three. 

Vol. II, 69-73, 81-105, 174-185, 450-464. III, 481-553, 601-623. 
VI, 81-106, 364-375. VII, 16-29, 283-290, 431-445. X, 450-466. 
XI, 241-259, 408-430. XII, 321-345. XV, 255-280, 613-620. XVI, 
25-42. XVII, 59-66, 105-148. , 

Aurner. Jowa Stores. 

Petes 0.) 1 15-117)6129-133. “IE, 159-174. . TIt, 11-31, 
146-147, 182-187. 
Brigham. Jowa: Its History and Foremost Citizens, I, Part Two. 
Cole. A History of the People of Iowa, 49-120.. 
Gue. History of Iowa, Vol. I, 63-108, 288-329. 
Harlan. A Narrative History of the People of Iowa, Vol. I, 56-79. 
Iowa Journal of History and Politics. 

eeemeet 702719 X, 70-112, 261-265. XIII, 151-164, 192-216, 
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238-263, 416-428. XIV, 384-394, 559-596. XV, 429-436. 
The Palimpsest. 

Vol. III, 33-52, 201-213. V, 357-363, 446-452. VI, 305-318, 
164-173. VII, 11-14, 44-53, 97-112, 165-171, 349-357. VIII, 
189-193, 297-326, 361-369. IX, 1-7, 33-58, 121-154, 338-346, 
357-370. X, 161-180. XII, 85-92. 

Salter. . Iowa: The First Free State in the Louisiana Purchase, 

29-28, 127-170. 


SPECIAL Books 


Life of Black Hawk. 
History of Black Hawk War. 
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UNIT THREE 


DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION, or THE FIRST 
WHITE MEN IN IOWA 


PREVIEW 


If you heard of a beautiful land near you which you and 
your friends had never seen, what would you like to do? 
Would you not like to go to see it and then come back to tell 
your friends about it? 

‘The French people who had settled around the Great Lakes 
- were told by the Indians of a wonderful land west of them 
and of a great river that flowed through it. The stories were 
so interesting that the Frenchmen wanted to see this beautiful 
land and its great river. They thought that perhaps the river 
flowed into the Pacific Ocean. 

It was because the French people around the’ Great Lakes 
were interested to know more about the new land to the west 
that Iowa was found. One story in this unit tells you how | 
two Frenchmen, in the year 1673, started on a dangerous 
journey and how they found Iowa. 

Then for more than a hundred years after Iowa had been 
discovered no white people came to live here. The first white 
- man who did come to settle in our state was also a Frenchman. 
His name was Dubuque. He came from Canada in 1788. You 
will read the story of where he settled and why he came. Both 
the finding and the first settling of Iowa by white people 
took place before it became a part of the United States. 
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After Iowa, together with other land, had been bought from 
France by thé United States in 1803, the President was anx- 
ious to know more about the new land. You will enjoy reading 
about the brave young men who were sent out to explore this 
great territory. You will enjoy, too, the story of the young 
man who was sent up the Mississippi River. He was sent out 
to learn about that part of the country and to select places for 
forts. The forts were needed in order that some kind of gov- 
ernment might be started in the new country. 

The last story will tell you about other important men who 
came to Iowa to explore the land, to trade with the Indians, or 
to become early settlers. 
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MARQUETTE AND JOLIET ON THE MISSISSIPPI 











CHAPTER XII 
THE DISCOVERY OF IOWA 
You know that Columbus discovered America. Do you know 
what white men discovered Iowa? You know that America was 


discovered in 1492. Do you know when Iowa was discovered 
and where the discoverers first saw Iowa land? 


Columbus discovered America by accident. He was looking 
for another land. Iowa was not found by accident. Its dis- 
covery had been well planned. The first white men that came 
here were looking for a great river and a beautiful land west 
of it. They had heard about this land from the Indians. The 
discoverers were Father Marquette and Louis Joliet. 


Louis JOLIET 


Louis Joliet, the son of a wagon maker, was born in Quebec. 
He was educated by the Jesuits for the priesthood but became 
a wanderer and sailed to France. Later he returned home and 
traveled into the wilderness. He learned to speak several 
Indian languages. Like other Frenchmen, Joliet had heard 
of a great river and a beautiful land. This land was farther 
west than any Frenchman had ever traveled. He decided that 
he wanted to find it. 


Early in the year 1673 the French governor of Canada de- 
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Louis JOLIET 


cided to send someone to explore this great river and this won- 
derful land. He picked Joliet as the best man he could get 
for the task. Usually a priest also went along on such trips. 
The priests were sent as missionaries to the Indians. They 
were educated men and could make maps and keep good rec- 
ords of their trips. 


ATHER MARQUETTE 


Several priests wanted to go with Joliet. Father Marquette 
was chosen. He had heard that the Illinois tribe of Indians 
were very smart. Since he had learned to speak their language 
he was anxious to visit them. ; 

Father Marquette was twelve years older than Joliet. He 











From a painting by Charles Yardley Turner 


MARQUETTE AND JOLIET MAKE PREPARATIONS FOR THEIR. TRIP 


was born in France and had gone to school there. Soon after 
he came to Quebec in September, 1666, he was sent to a mission 
church on the Great Lakes. He was especially interested in 
Indians and learned to speak six of the Red Man’s languages. 
The Indians liked him because he was brave and friendly. 


THE JOURNEY 


Marquette and Joliet took five French Canadian woodsmen 
along to paddle the canoes and to help them with their work. 
Only two canoes of the Canadian type were taken. They were 
birch-bark canoes, built with cedar splints, ribs of spruce roots, 
and covered with yellow-pine pitch. They were light but very 





strong. Bor food they took only Tata at and some smoked 
meat. They expected to get most of their food along the way. 
They took guns, ammunition, gifts for the Indian tribes, and 
paper on which to keep records of the trip. ° | 

We learn of the trip through Marquette’s written account i 
it and from what Joliet could remember about it. Joliet on 
his way: back to the French governor had the misfortune to 
upset his canoe and to lose all his records: . 

On May 17, 1673, mass was held in the little rude aac 
at Point St. Ignace, at the outlet of Lake Michigan. After this 
the brave Frenchmen boldly set out on their trip. The first 
part of it, over the waters of Lake Michigan, was easy. 





FATHER MARQUETTE 
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Soon aiae met the first Indian tribe. It was a tribe of wild- 
rice eaters. They were friendly. The white men got food and 
guides from them. Father Marquette tells us in his journal 
that he liked the wild rice very much. These Indians gave 
- Marquette and Joliet warnings about the terrible tribes that 

they would meet farther west. They said, too, that it was hard 
to travel on the rivers. | | | 
_ Father Marquette writes of many things that were new and 
of interest to the Frenchmen. There were fish such as they 
had never seen before. Marquette tells in his journal of a large 
one that nearly upset one of the canoes. Occasionally the 
Frenchmen would go on land to hunt. They killed “wild 
cattle,” as they called the buffalo, and other strange animals. 
The explorers usually slept in their canoes, which were anchored 
near shore. They did not camp on land for fear of an attack 
by unfriendly Indians. 


Iowa LAND 


The Frenchmen floated down the Wisconsin River for sev- 
eral days. Suddenly, on June 17, 1673, they came upon the 
great river. There they gazed for the first time upon Iowa 
land. It was’ across from where Prairie du Chien is now. 
Marquette wrote, ‘“‘We entered the Mississippi with a joy I 
cannot express.” It was the first time, in so far as we know 
for sure, that any white man had seen Iowa land or the upper 
Mississippi River. 

Eight days went by on the Mississippi without seeing any 
signs of human beings. Then, on June 25, one of the men 
saw footprints on the sand. Quickly the canoes were brought 
to shore. The footprints led to a path. The Frenchmen did 
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not know what to do. They did not know how the Indians — 
- would treat them. Finally, it was decided that Marquette and 
Joliet would go alone and unarmed. If the Indians saw but 
two men and those without guns, they would know that the 
white men could do them no harm. The five boatmen were 
left with the canoes and were told that if anything happened > 
to their leaders they were to return home at once with the 
records. | | 

Marquette and Joliet followed the path for several miles until 
they came to an Indian village. We do not know just where the 
village was located, but it was in southern Iowa, near the 
Mississippi. As they came near the village they shouted loudly. 
The shouting caused great excitement in the village. Soon four 
chiefs carrying peace pipes came to meet the white men. 
Marquette was glad when he found that the Indians were of the 
Illinois tribe. 

The two Frenchmen smoked the pipe of peace with the In- 
dians. A great feast was held and presents were exchanged. 
The next day, after learning all they could about the great 
river and the lands near it, the Frenchmen left. They visited 
two more villages and soon left Iowa land, never to see it 
again. They returned to Canada by way of the Illinois River. 

Marquette and Joliet paid Iowa but a short visit. Their trip 
however, became famous and important. It caused others to 
follow them and France later claimed the great Mississippi 
Valley region, largely because of this trip. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. On your outline map of Iowa show: 
a. Where Iowa land was first seen. 
b. The route of Marquette and Joliet. 





ie ee 4 ws Things to Talk About 


oer “What was the aU of “smoking the peace pn How was it 


done? 
2. What did the Indians have to eat ne their feasts? Would you like 
to have been a guest at such a time? | 
3. Did Marquette and Joliet show bravery when they went out alone 
and unarmed to meet the Indians? | 


other Books to Read 
Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter IV. 


_ Erbe. History of Iowa, page 15. 


Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter IT. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, Unit I. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter X. 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 1-3. | 

Johnson and Mayer. Stories of Chicagoland, Unit IT. 





CHAPTER XIII at 
DUBUQUE’S SETTLEMENT: 


Perhaps you have learned why the first settlers came to — 
Jamestown, in Virginia. They wanted to find gold. And per- 
haps you know, too, why the Pilgrims came to Massachusetts. — 
They wanted the right to have their own church. Why do you 
suppose the first settler came to Iowa? The story about 
Dubuque will tell you. 


Iowa has no lead mines in operation now. Eighty years ago, 
however, lead mining was given as one of the state’s leading 
occupations. In fact, it was lead deposits that brought the 
first white settlement to Iowa land. 


JULIEN DUBUQUE 


The man who built Iowa’s first white settlement was another 
French Canadian. His name was Julien Dubuque. Like Joliet, 
he also was rather well educated for his time. He was born in | 
Pierre les Brecquets, a village on the south bank of the St. 
Lawrence River, fifty miles above Quebec. As a boy he went 
through the parish school there. Then, as a young man he went 
west, settling first at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. | 

_ Dubuque learned that the wife of a Fox Indian; by the name 
of Peosta, had found lead on the land where the city of 


Dubuque is now located. This interested him. On September 
88 
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22, 1788, he held a council with some Fox chiefs at Prairie du 
Chien. At the council he made a treaty with the Indians by. 
which he leased all the land upon which lead had been found 
by Peosta’s wife. — : 

- Dubuque, after making the treaty, immediately started his 
settlement, taking with him ten men from Prairie du Chien. 
We know nothing about these 
men, not even their names, ex- 
cept that they were all French 7 + 
Canadians. Dubuque first. Y 
took his men to the village of YY 
the chief. Then he built his ’ 
settlement near the Indian vil-/ { 
lage, at the mouth of Catfish / M3 
Creek. It was located about // 
two miles below the present fi ¢ 
city of Dubuque. This first Z 
settlement in Iowa was started / 
one hundred fifteen years after 
the discovery of our state. 

Dubuque had his men clear 
the land of its trees. With the 
timber they built fences and buildings, including a house and 
a horse mill. A smelting furnace was also built. 

The mines were simple and not much like the mines of today. 
Shafts were not sunk deep into the ground. The men started 
digging into the side of the hill.. A drift or hole was dug as far 
as it was safe to go and the ore was carried out in baskets. 
Dubuque hired Indian women and some of the older Indian 
men to do most of the work. The Indian braves would not do 
that kind of work. 








Courtesy Des Moines Register 


JULIEN DUBUQUE 
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DUBUQUE AND THE INDIANS © 


The Indians called Dubuque “Little Cloud.” He was a 
small, well-built man with black eyes and black hair. It is said | 
that no other white person ever learned so much about Indians _ 
as did Dubuque. The Indians believed that he had magical — 
powers that were greater than those which they thought their 
medicine men had. He handled poisonous snakes without fear 
or harm. ? | 

Once when Indians refused to obey Dubuque he had one of 
his men go a short distance up Catfish Creek and pour oil on 
the water. He did not let the Indians know about this. When 
the oil came floating down the creek, Dubuque stepped to the 
bank and set fire to it. Then he told the Indians that he would 
burn up all of their rivers and creeks. The Indians were fright- 
ened and quickly obeyed Dubuque. 

The little French Canadian lived among the Indians for 
twenty-two years. He never had any serious trouble with 
them and his life was peaceful and quiet. 7 


DUBUQUE AS A BUSINESSMAN 


Besides the treaty with the Indians, Dubuque also received, 
in November, 1796, a Spanish grant for his land. Spain then 
owned the Iowa land. To flatter the Spaniards, Dubuque called 
his mines “The Mines of Spain.” 

Dubuque became a trader as well as a miner. He made 
several trips to St. Louis. He would take down a load of furs 
and lead and bring back a load of goods that he needed. The 
people of St. Louis liked him because he had polite French 
manners. They held big balls for him several times. He 
gave explorers who came to his settlement a hearty welcome. 
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Dubuque, although well liked, was a poor businessman. He 
had to borrow money in St. Louis with which to buy goods. 
He got from twenty to forty thousand pounds of lead a year 
from his mines but died a poor mar. 

After the death of Dubuque the Indians destroyed the settle- 
ment and drove all the white people away. Although it did not 
_ last long, the settlement did much to draw attention to Iowa 
land. Through it other people learned about the good land and 
the rich mines that were here and also that the Indians were 
quite friendly. | 


DUBUQUE’S GRAVE 


Dubuque never married. When he died on March 24, 1810, 
the Indian chiefs asked if they might carry his body to the 
grave. They thought it was an honor to speak at his funeral. 
The Indians built a stone vault over his grave, and for many 
years the Sac and Fox chiefs paid a yearly visit to it. In recent 
years the people of the city of Dubuque have built a tower at 
the grave as a memorial to the man for whom their city is 
named. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Locate the following places on an outline map: Prairie du Chien 
(Wisconsin), McGregor, Dubuque. 

2. Make a list of things that Julien Dubuque would bring back from 
St. Louis. 

3. Make a list of things for which lead was used in 1800. 

4. Get or draw pictures of the “Tower,” the vault erected over the 
grave of Dubuque by the Indians, and the site of Dubuque’s 
settlement. 
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‘Things toTalk About = 
1. How important was the lead trade in the early days? : | 
2. How long do you think it took Dubuque to go to St. Louis and 


back home? 
3. How large was St. Louis at the time of Dubuque’s visits? 
4. Why did the Indians think so much of Dubuque? ee 


Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter VII. 

Erbe. History of Iowa, page 36. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter IV. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, Unit ITI. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XI. 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 4-5. 
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Hudson Historical Bureau 


EAGLE POINT, NEAR Dusuque, 1873 





CHAPTER XIV 
“WITH LEWIS AND CLARK ON THE MISSOURI 


Do you know how long it would take you to go from Iowa 
to the Pacific Ocean in a fast train? In an automobile? In an 
airplane? How long do you think it took the first white men 
to make such a trip? What dangers did those first men have 
to face? 


First across the continent! Thus are Lewis and Clark re- 
membered. Columbus had crossed the Atlantic; other men had 
gone from the Atlantic to the Mississippi River; but no white 
man, up to 1804, had gone from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean. 


PRESIDENT’S PARTY 


Before anyone buys land he usually wants to see it or wants 
to be told about it by someone who has seen it. When Presi- 
dent Jefferson bought the Louisiana Territory, of which Iowa 
was a part, he had not seen the land nor had he learned much 
about it. (See Chapter XXVI.) Before the deal was com- 
pleted, however, he had asked Congress for $2,500 to send a 
party of men on an exploring trip from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

The President began to get the party ready soon after the 


territory had been bought. He selected two young men to lead 
93 
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_the party and each of them had the same power. | Never has ; 


such an important piece of work been given to two young 
men, each with equal power. Some people in the East said 
President Jefferson was sending the men to their death. They 
said the President was crazy and wanted to know what good 


could come Orit 


All the men that were chosen for the party except one, a 
negro servant, either were or became soldiers in the regular 
army. Some of them, before the trip, had been frontiersmen. 
The negro servant proved to be a great curiosity to the Indians 
because they had never seen a black man before. 


LEWIS AND CLARK 


Captain Meriwether Lewis, a Virginian and twenty-nine 
years of age, was the first man to be chosen. He had been 
President Jefferson’s private secretary for two years. William 
Clark, also a Virginian and thirty-three years old, was the 
other leader of the party. He was a younger brother of 
George Rogers Clark, the conqueror of the Northwest Terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi. Both Lewis and Clark had been in 
the regular army and both had fought in Indian wars. 

Many men wanted to go with Lewis and Clark, but only 
twenty-six were taken for the entire trip. Sixteen more were 
to travel along as far as the lands of the Mandan Indians in 
what is now North Dakota. 

There were great dangers ahead for the party. Strange and 
powerful Indians would be met. The land was not known. 
Food had to be obtained along the way. The men might starve 
to death, they might drown in the swift rivers, or they might 
even freeze to death in the mountains. 
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MERIWETHER LEwIs 


From the original by St. Memin in the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
BRAS? 


Much preparation had to be made. Three boats were loaded 
with supplies, such as clothes, tools, guns, powder, and food. 
Fourteen bales of presents were taken for the Indians. 

The party started up the Missouri River from St. Louis on 
May 21, 1804. Travel was slow. The boats had to be pulled 
by long ropes from the shore or rowed against the current. 
Sometimes sails were used on the boats. 


IowA Is REACHED 


On July 18, the Lewis and Clark party reached what is now 
the southwest corner of Iowa. Already strange Indian tribes 
had been met. The President had told Lewis and Clark to hold 
councils with the Indians and to make friends of them. 
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Indians about fet new “white fathene as the Preiaeee wes 
called by the Indians. They told them that the President } 


wanted the Indians for friends. Presents were given to six 


chiefs of the Otoe and Missouri tribes. 
Lewis and Clark liked the place where the council was held. 


They called it Council. Bluffs, and said it would be a good place | q 


upon which to build a fort. Council Bluffs, Iowa, is located 
across the river from where this meeting with the Indians was 
held, but it got its name from the meeting place. 

The party had plenty of food while traveling along what is 
now Iowa. Game was plentiful and much wild fruit was to be 
found. Hunting parties were sent out nearly every day. . A 
whole buffalo lasted only one day and it took several deer to 
supply meat for a day. 


SERGEANT FLoyp 


On August 19, Sergeant Charles Floyd, a young man from 
Kentucky, became very sick. There were no doctors who 
might be called. The men did what they could for Sergeant 
Floyd but he died the next day. He was buried on a high bluff, 
now called “Sergeants Bluff.” | 

Lewis and Clark thought Floyd was one of their best men. 
He had been one of seven that were selected to keep a journal 
of the trip. They named the Floyd River, in northwestern 
Iowa, in his honor. The town, Sergeants Bluff, is also named 
for him. He was the only man in the party who died on the 
trip. Lewis and Clark asked the Government to pay a pension 
to his parents, but it was never done. 
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Floyd’s grave was marked with a cedar post and it became 
a landmark for early settlers. In 1857 the remains were moved 
back two hundred yards from the river because the bluff had 
been washed away until the grave was partly destroyed. A 
_ large stone was then put over the grave to mark it. 

People said that a monument should be put up in honor of | 
Sergeant Floyd. Money was got from the United States Con- 
gress and from the Iowa Legislature for that purpose. Many 
people who lived in and near Sioux City also gave money. 
The monument was dedicated on May 30, 1901. It is one 
hundred feet high and the cost was about $20,000. 


AFTER LEAVING IOWA 


During the winter of 1804-05, the Lewis and Clark party 
lived near the Mandan Indians, in what is now North Dakota. 
In the spring, the large boat, with sixteen men aboard, was 
sent back to St. Louis. The rest of the party went on west. 
The second winter was spent at the mouth of the Columbia 
River. : 

The Lewis and Clark party returned to St. Louis on Sep- 
tember 23, 1806. It had taken them two years and four months 
to make the trip, but it had been worth all that it cost in time, 
in money, and in hardships. 


RESULTS OF THE TRIP 


Long reports of the trip were written by Lewis and Clark. 
They told of animals and plants that white men had never 
seen. They brought back alive some small animals and the 
skeletons and hides of larger animals. They told, too, of 
making friends with strange Indian tribes. _ 
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said, after fee senirned that the trip nad peer oolish, as: 
some had said before they started. The people now ‘cou Md on 
learn many things about the new land that had been bought. _ 
White people, too, could go into this land because Lewis and y 
| Clark had made friends of the Indians. | 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Locate the following on an outline map of Iowa: the route of 7am 
Lewis and Clark along Iowa; Floyd River; Sergeants Bluff; : 
Council Bluffs. 

2. Get or draw pictures of the followin Meriwether Lewis; William 
Clark; President Jefferson; Floyd’s Monument; Counell between 
white men and Indians. 7 


Things to Talk About 


1. What. kind of goods do you think Lewis a) Clark took with 
them? 

2. Why was the trip dangerous? 

What is meant by “frontiersmen”’? 

4. Dramatize a council between Indian chiefs and Lewis and 
Clark. 3 

5. What good came of the trip? 


W 


Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, page 22. 

Erbe. History of Iowa, page 31. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter VII. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, pages 16-17. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XIV. ; 
Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 6-7. 





CHAPTER XV 
LIEUTENANT PIKE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


What do you think a country must do when it buys a lot of 
new land? How can a government be started on it? Would 
you like to go over new wild land to make maps of it and to 
write a description about it? 


After the United States bought Louisiana they had to take 
care of it. Forts had to be built and a government of some 
kind had to be started. This became the work of the United 
States Army. In the spring of 1805, Gen. James Wilkinson 
at St. Louis, who was in command of the United States Army 
in the West, decided to send someone up the Mississippi. He 
chose Lieut. Zebulon M. Pike, a young man, for the task. 


PIKE’s TASK 


On July 30, 1805, Lieutenant: Pike received orders to follow — 
the Mississippi River to its beginning. He was to make a rec- 
ord of the rivers, prairies, islands, mines, quarries, timber, 
Indian villages, and settlements along the way. He was also 
ordered to keep a journal, to select new sites for forts, and to 
find ways of making peace with the Indians. — | 

Pike, with twenty men, left St. Louis on August 9, 1805. He 
and his party had one large boat and provisions for four 


months. It would seem that he did not realize how big a task 
, 99 | 
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he had before him. He and his men had a hard time on their — 
trip. Their greatest trouble came from rainy weather and 
from not knowing the channel of the river. They had great 
difficulty in getting their big boat up the stream. ; 

Another mistake made by Pike was that he did not take 
with him an Indian interpreter. Because of this, he could not 
hold councils with the Indians and therefore had trouble in 
getting help from them. 


PIKE Gets HELP 


Pike and his party got to the mouth of the Des Moines River, 
which is now the southeast corner of Iowa, on August 20. 
Just above the mouth of the 
river. are eleven miles of 
rapids. This is where the 
famous Keokuk Dam is now 
located. The young lieuten- 
ant and his party probably 
would not have been able to 
get over these rapids if they 
had not received help. ° A 
Government Indian agent, 
William Ewing, - who had 
been sent to the Sac tribe, 
came and helped them up 
the river. Ewing had four 
Sac chiefs and fifteen braves 
with him. Pike called this 
place “The Des Moines 
River Rapids.”’ 





ZEBULON M. PIKE 


From the portrait by Peale in 
Independence . Hall. 










x LIEUTENANT PIKE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


acttch crossing the rapids Pike “ai his party spent the night 
at Ewing’s camp on the east side of the Mississippi. The next 
day they visited a large Sac village that was located on the 
west side of the river. It was on the present site of the town 
of Montrose, Iowa. There Pike held a council with the Indians 
at the Sac village. He gave them presents of tobacco, knives, 
and whisky. In his journal he wrote that this would be a good 
place for a trading post. 


Fort MADISON AND BURLINGTON 


The night after the council with the Indians at Montrose, 
Pike and his men camped six miles farther up the river, on the 
present site of Fort Madison. The first fort to be built on 
Iowa land was later put on this site. Pike, however, did not 
himself mention the place or recommend it as a a for a 
fort. 

The next day Pike reached the present site of Burlington. 
_ He told about a place that is now Crapo Park in that city and 
described it as ‘‘a very handsome situation for a garrison.” He 
said it was a good place for a fort or a garrison because all 
travel on the river could be watched from there. 

A few days after leaving the Burlington site the party lost 
two of its hunting dogs. Two of the men said they would go 
out and find the dogs. The two men were lost for eight days 
but finally came to an Indian village. The chief of the Indian 
village gave them food and guides so that they could get back 
to Pike. | 

Pike and his men again had trouble in getting over some 
rapids in the river. This time it was at the mouth of the 
Rock River, which flows into the Mississippi River from the 
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‘with both the British and the Americans. Black Hawk himself 
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Illinois side. It was near this place that Lieutenant Pike met o. 
Chief Black Hawk. | Pe 
Black Hawk was given some presents ane an American fagh 
Pike asked the chief to take down a British flag which he had. 
Black Hawk refused to do that because he wanted to be friends 


said, ‘He presented us an American flag which was hoisted. 
He then requested us to pull down our British flags—and give 
him our British medals—promising to send us others on his 
return to St. Louis. This we declined as we wished to have 
two ‘fathers.’ ” | 


PIKE AND DUBUQUE 


On Sunday, September 1, the Pike party arrived at 
Dubuque’s settlement. Pike said they were “saluted with a 
field eS (small cannon) and received every mark of atten- 
tion.” . 
Pike wanted to learn all peat the lead mines. Dubuque, 
however, was very careful as to what he did. He did not know 
whether the Americans would let him keep the land which the 
Spaniards had given to him. Dubuque was polite to Pike 
but he would not answer questions or:take him to the mines. 
Pike called him “the evasive Mr. Dubuque” and learned very 
little from him. 

At Dubuque Pike got an interpreter, a Frenchman by the 
name of Blondeau. This interpreter helped Pike greatly on 
the rest of his trip. The young lieutenant now learned that 
the Indians lived in great fear of the white men. One chief 
told him that “the women and children were frightened at the 
very name of an American boat.” 
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PRAIRIE DU CHIEN 


- Pike reached Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, on September 4. 

He recommended that the bluff in Iowa, across the river from 
Prairie du Chien, be used for a fort.’ He said it was the best 
place on the upper Mississippi for that purpose. The bluff is 
now called ‘“Pike’s Hill.” 

At Prairie du Chien Pike left his big boat and got two 
smaller boats. He then went on and soon passed beyond what 
is now Iowa. Before leaving Iowa he held several important 
councils with different Indian chiefs. Near the mouth of the 
Upper Iowa River, the Sioux Chief, Wabashaw, put on a great 
medicine dance for Pike. 


PIKE’s WorK 


Pike and his men spent the winter in Minnesota. They had 
a hard time because their provisions ran low and they had — 
much sickness. On April 16 of the following year, Pike and his. 
party again reached Iowa on their way home. They arrived 
at St. Louis on April 30, 1806. This trip did not end Pike’s 
explorations. He later led a famous party to the West and 
“Pike’s Peak,” in Colorado, is named in his honor. He was 
killed in the War of 1812. 

Lieutenant Pike made a very accurate report of his trip. It 
was the first good account that had been written of the upper 
Mississippi region. If the recommendations which he made 
for the location of forts and trading posts had been followed, 
much later trouble could have been avoided. : 

We can learn many things about early eastern Iowa from the 
report which Pike made to the Government, just as we can learn 
about western Iowa from the reports of Lewis and Clark. 


Dun fwd 


Locate on an outline map: Des Moines River; ait an tl ne R Rock 
- River; Keokuk Dam; Montrose; Fort Madison; ‘Burlingte a 


. What kind of places would Pike choose for sites for the forts? 


Why were the Indians afraid of the white people? 
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Dubuque; Prairie du Chien, AV cones mouth: 4 the | Upper 

Iowa River; ‘“Pike’s Hill.” a 
Get or iter pictures of: Lieutenant Pike: Sioux Indians iis. ee 
ing Pike; an Indian Medicine Dance; vier from Pike’s Hill. | 


| Things to Talk About 


Why do you think Black Hawk liked Pike? 


Why did Pike give presents to the Indians? — 
Should Pike have given whisky to the Indians? 
Why did Dubuque not wish Pike to see the lead mines? 


_ - ne ee a 


Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, pages 22-23. 

Erbe. History of Iowa, page 27. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter VIII. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, pages 18-19. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XIII. 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 7-8. 





| CHAPTER XVI 
OTHER EARLY EXPLORERS AND SETTLERS 


Was Columbus really the discoverer of America? Or was 
it the Northmen? Were Marquette and Joliet the first discov- 
erers of Iowa? Or were there, perhaps, other white men who 
had been there ahead of them? And had other men explored 
the upper Mississippi before Pike did it? — 





We have now learned of Marquette and Joliet, of Dubuque, 
of Lewis and Clark, and of Pike. There were a number of 
other white men who came to Iowa land in early times. Some 
came to trade with the Indians or to mine, some to explore, and 
others to hunt or for the excitement of a new Halles 
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EARLY FRENCHMEN 


It is thought that unknown French trappers reached the 
Mississippi River before Marquette and Joliet. Other French- 
men said they had reached the head of the Mississippi before 
Pike did. We know about the trip of Marquette and Joliet, 
and of Pike, because they left us a record of what they saw. 

Nicolas Perrot, another Frenchman, as early as 1685, built 
trading posts on the east side of the Mississippi. He built one 
post at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, across the river from the 
present site of McGregor, Iowa, and another across the river 
from where Dubuque is now located. Perrot never lived on 
Iowa land but made many trips into it and traded with the 
Indians who lived there. 

In 1735, a Frenchman, Capt. Nicholas Joseph des Noyelles, 
marched into Iowa at the head of a small army. A Sac warrior 
had killed a French official in the East. The Indians then be- 
came frightened and fled westward into Iowa. The French 
sent Capt. de Noyelles with 80 French soldiers and about 200 
Indian warriors to punish the Sacs but most of the Red Men 
left the French. The Sacs and Foxes fled to the Des Moines 
River. De Noyelles tried to get the Fox Indians to leave the 
Sac tribe, after which he intended to punish the Sacs. He 
failed to do-either. 


A SPANIARD 


When Lewis and Clark returned to St. Louis from their trip 
to the Pacific Ocean, they told many interesting things about 
what they had seen. A young Spaniard by the name of Manuel 
Lisa heard some of the stories and decided that he would go- 
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up the Missouri River to trade with the Indians. He made 
his first trip in 1807. It was so successful that he made twelve 
or thirteen more. On one of his trips he had three hundred 
fifty men and thirteen boats. 


LATER FRENCHMEN 


Soon after Dubuque built his settlement, other Frenchmen 
also came and started small settlements. One of these, Basil 
Giard, moved in 1795 to a farm in what is now Clayton County. 
He farmed and traded with the Indians. His name is also 
spelled Gaillard and Gayard. He received a grant for more 
than 5,800 acres of land from the Spanish governor. Giard 
_ made several trips to St. Louis as a trader. 

One Frenchman received from the Spanish governor, in 1799, 
a grant for more than 6,000 acres of land. This land was lo- 
cated in what is now Lee County and the town of Montrose is 
located on a part of it. The Frenchman is known by several © 
names. They are Louis Honori, Louis Honori Fresson, and 
Louis Honore Tesson. He started an orchard on his land and 
brought the trees on pack mules from Missouri. The land 
where the trees were planted for this first Iowa orchard is 
now, because of the Keokuk Dam, under water. 

Tesson was living on his farm when Pike came up the Mis- 
sissippi. He offered to go with Pike as an interpreter to the 
Indians. Since Pike said he had no money to pay him Tesson 
did not go. 

Another Frenchman, Maurice Blondeau, lived farther up the 
river from Tesson. He is the man who later became an inter- 
preter for Lieut. Pike. His chief business was to trade with the 
Indians. 
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LE CLAIRE AND DAVENPORT 


Two of the most interesting men in early Iowa history are 
Antoine Le Claire and Colonel George Davenport. A town 
and a city, both located in Scott County, are named in honor. 
of these men. Le Claire, who was part Indian, was one of the 
most important men on the upper Mississippi: He was born in 
Michigan in 1797 and went to school in St. Louis. In 1818 
he became an interpreter at Fort Armstrong on Rock Island. 
He could speak fourteen Indian languages besides French and 
English. He acted as interpreter at nearly all the treaty- 
making councils with the Indians after 1818. (See page 60.) 

A house that Le Claire built for himself in Davenport became 
Iowa’s first railroad depot in 1854. He had built the home 
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Bin 1813. When the work of raniita for the first railroad in 


Iowa began at Davenport in 1853, Mr. Le Claire was given the 
~ honor of “removing the first Mota: e 

Le Claire’s wife also was part Indian. The Radian were 
very fond of both Le Claire and his wife. Chief Black Hawk, 


because of his friendship for Le Claire, asked him to translate — 


the chief’s biography. Le Claire died in 1861. 


Col. George Davenport was an Englishman. He started a 
trading post on Rock Island in 1816 and made many trips into. 


Iowa. He established a big fur business. The Indians liked 
Davenport very much. He was murdered by white robbers in 
1845. 


KEARNY AND LEA 


Lieutenant Colonel Stephen W. Kearny made two important 
trips across Iowa land. In the summer of 1820 he started from 
near the present site of Omaha, Nebraska, for Fort Snelling, 
which is near St. Paul, Minnesota. This trip took him across 
the prairies of western Iowa. Kearny was not very well im- 
pressed with that part of our state. He thought it was too 
hilly and too dry for farming. Besides, there were no trees for 
fuel or for buildings. Kearny and his men saw a herd of 
about 4,000 buffaloes. | | 
_ Kearny’s second trip was made.in 1835. This time he 
started at the mouth of the Des Moines River and went up to 
near where the city of Des Moines is now located. From there 

he went northeast until he reached a Sioux Indian village which 

_was located near the present site of Winona, Minnesota. After 
a rest of: about two weeks, he and his party returned to the 
Raccoon Forks, from which place they continued their trip 
back down the Des Moines River to its mouth. 
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One of the men with Kearny was Lieutendat Albee M. Le 
He kept a journal of the trip. After their return, Kearny sent 
Lea on another trip to study the Des Moines River. He had 


one soldier and an Indian for companions. Soon after Lea 


returned from this trip, he resigned from the army and wrote 
a smali book about what he had seen. In this book the name 
“Towa” was used for this country for the first time. 


A Famous PAINTER 


George Catlin, a painter and student of Indians, visited 
Iowa in its early days. He painted pictures of Black Hawk, 
Keokuk, and other important Indians. His paintings of 
Dubuque’s settlement, of Floyd’s grave, and of other important 


early scenes, are the only pictures that we now have of those. 


places as they were in those days. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. On an outline map locate the following places: Davenport, Le 
Claire, Montrose, McGregor, Des Moines. 
Trace approximately Kearny’s two trips. 
Make a collection of Catlin’s pictures. 
Locate Clayton County; Lee County. 


‘» 
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in this story. 


Things to Talk About 


What did Kearny and his men see on their trips? 

The first settlers of your county. 

A buffalo chase. f 
What Kearny and his men had to eat on their trips. 
Why Kearny was mistaken about western Iowa. 


nab wWn 


Get as many pictures as you can of the men that are mentioned 
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“Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, pages 23-31. 


Erbe. 


History of Iowa, pages 39 and 78. 


Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Jowa, Chapters IX and X. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, pages 28- 29. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XII. 

Wallace. 
Johnson and Mayer. Stories of Chicagoland. 


Story of Iowa, pages 3-4, 35-36. 


TEST ON UNIT THREE 


Copy these sentences, using only the correct word, phrase, or num- 
ber from the parentheses. 


i 


(a) 


(b) 
(a) 
(b) 


Iowa was discovered by (Englishmen, Spaniards, Swedes, 
Frenchmen). 

It was discovered in (1663, 1673, 3 23907076 x 

Iowa was discovered by (Dubuque, Joliet, Peosta, Pike). 
It was claimed for (England, France, Holland, Spain). 


(a) The priest who helped discover Iowa was (Joliet, Marquette, 


(b) 
(a) 


Dubuque, Keokuk). 

He first saw Iowa land near (Burlington, Prairie du Chien, 
Dubuque, Davenport). 

The first white settlement in loa was started by (Street, 
Pike, Le Claire, Dubuque). 


(b) It was started in the year (1673, 1776, 1788, 1789). 
Lewis and Clark went up the (Mississippi, Des Moines, Cedar, 


Missouri). 
The Mississippi was explored by (Pike, Davenport, Le Claire, 
Jones). 

Lewis and Clark were sent out by (Adams, Jefferson, Mon- 


. (a) 


roe, Jackson). 


(b) They were sent in (1776, 1803, 1804, 1833). 
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8. The member att ihe Lewis. and Clark ¢ & xpedit tic 


9. Lewis and Clark were the first " fe a wna Sew ss county 
. (Canada, the Pacific, the Great Lakes, the Mississippi). — 
10. Pike started from (Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Des Maen 
11. Tesson brought his apple trees (on the river, , on the railroad, 
) on pack mules, by wagon). | 
12. Le Claire located in the county of (Scott, Dubuque, tenet Lee). 
13. George Catlin was a (trader, painter, sailor, fighter). 
14. Dubuque wanted to mine (coal, gold, iron, lead). 


TEACHER’S REFERENCES FOR UNIT THREE 


Annals of Iowa—sSeries Three. . ; 
Vol. II, 305-314, 329- 344, 470-472. IV, 610-613. V, 321-334. 

XIII, 99-125. | : 

Brigham. Jowa: Its History and Foremost Citizens, Book I, Parts 
‘One and Three. ; 

Cole. A History of the People of Iowa, 5-46. 

Gue. History of Iowa, Vol. I, 26-38, 109-131, 161-164. ? 

Harlan. A Narrative History of the People of Iowa, Vol. Ij 1-19. 

lowa Journal of History and Politics. . 

Vol. I, 3-16. VIII, 366-422. IX, 335-358. XII, 528 354, 479- 
567. XIV, 96-118. 

The Palimpsest. 

Vol. II, 161-177, 282-289. III, 125-131. IV, 121-136, 205-252, 
361-365. V, 363-369. WI, 1-44, 117-127. VII, 15-32, 337-380. 
XIT, 82-84, 298-336, 405-444. | 
Salter. Jowa: The First Free State in the Louisiana Purchase, 22-28, 

127-170. 
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UNIT FOUR 


_ PIONEER LIFE IN IOWA 
, ; PREVIEW 


- Today most Iowa boys and girls have good beds in which 
to sleep. They live in a house that has a number of rooms 
which are heated with a furnace or with large stoves. There 
is running water or a cistern pump where water can be got. 
They have near neighbors whom they can visit or who come 
to visit them. If someone in the family is sick or hurt, a doctor 
‘can quickly be called by telephone. They have a good road 
over which they can rapidly drive to town, to church, or to 
school. | Bicie:. 

How different all this is from what the boys and girls had 
who lived here less than a hundred years ago! In this unit 
you will read about the life of the early Iowa people; how forts - 
had to be built to protect them; the hardships they had in their 
homes; how hard it was to travel; and what their schools and 
churches were like. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
FORT MADISON—IOWA’S FIRST FORT 


What is a fort? Have you ever visited one? Why were 
forts needed in early times? Of what were they built? Where 
was the first one in Iowa built? Do we now have anything to 
show us where this first fort was? 


We have learned that Lieutenant Pike was sent up the Mis- 
sissippi in 1805 to select sites for forts. Three years later 
Lieutenant Alpha Kingsley, of the First United States Infantry, - 
was sent up the same river with about fifty soldiers. He was 
told to find a suitable place for a fort and to start building it. 
British traders were carrying on a big fur business with the 
Indians on the upper Mississippi, and the United States Gov- 
ernment thought that if a fort and a trading post were built in 
that region the American traders could get more business. 


Fort BELLE VUE 


Lieutenant Kingsley did not choose the site which Pike had 
said would be good for a fort. He chose a place just above the 
Des Moines River Rapids and called it “Belle Vue, near Le 
Moine.” The site was not a good one. It had a bluff just back 
of it and deep ravines near it. When the Indians wanted to 
attack the place they could hide in the ravines. They could 
also shoot burning arrows from the bluff and set fire to the 


buildings of the fort. 
114 





FORT MADISON—IOWA’S FIRST FORT 41s 


The first fort had Hee blockhouses, a factory, and a store- 
~ house. The word “factory” then meant a trading place. All 
the buildings had a high fence of pickets, called a palisade, 
around them. 

To build the fort called for hard work. The building had 
to be made out of logs. The soldiers worked all winter to cut 
the logs. Since they had no horses the soldiers themselves had 
to haul the logs on small sleds. 


THE INDIANS 


The Indians said that the land west of the Mississippi River 
belonged to them and that they did not want a fort built on it. 
‘They said they were willing to have a trading post built. 
Kingsley told them that he was going to build a post but the 
Indians did not believe him. The Red Men said soldiers would 
not be sent for that purpose. One of the Indians who objected 
was Chief Black Hawk. He was encouraged to do so by British 
traders along the Mississippi, who did much to stir up the 
Indians against the Americans. The Indians said they pre- 
ferred to trade with the British because their goods were better 
than the Americans’ goods. 

Some of the soldiers at the fort did not know much about 
Indians because they had never lived near them. The Red 
Men knew this and enjoyed playing tricks on the soldiers. 
Once, while the soldiers were working and had put down 
their guns, the Indians came along and stole the firearms. 
Then they gave a war-whoop. The soldiers. were frightened 
and ran for their guns. The Indians laughed and then gave the 
guns back to the soldiers. 

_At another time the Indians intended to play a trick on the 
‘soldiers and then kill them all. They had their weapons hidden 





under their blankets fa asked to come icsie the fort to anc » | 
for the soldiers. After they were all inside, they thought, they 
could surprise the soldiers. A friendly Indian, however, spoiled 
their plans by telling a soldier about the scheme. When the 
gate to the fort was swung open the Indians saw a cannon aimed 
‘at them. Their trick had failed. | 


Fort MApIson 


The soldiers finished the blockhouses and stockade by spring 
and moved into the fort on April 14, 1809. The name was 
changed from Fort Belle Vue to’'Fort Madison, in honor of the 
new President, James Madison. The present city of Fort 
Madison is located on the site of this first fort. The State 
Penitentiary stands but a few blocks from where the fort was — 
located. 

Lieutenant Kingsley, who built the fort, was succeeded as 
commander in August, 1809, by Captain Horatio Stark. Dur- 
ing the two years after the arrival of Captain Stark, the Indians 
made no more trouble for the soldiers. Captain Stark was later 
called away and Lieutenant Thomas Hamilton was put in com- 
mand. 


Morr INDIAN TROUBLE 


In November, 1811, a great battle, known as the Battle of 
. Tippecanoe, was fought in Indiana in which the Indians were 
defeated. Some Winnebago, Sac, and Fox Indians had taken 
part in the battle. When they returned to the Mississippi they 
wanted revenge. In September, 1812, while the United States 
was at war with England, two hundred or more of the Red 
Men surrounded the fort. They burned some outlying build- 
ings, killed live stock, and shot burning arrows onto the roofs 





isi the fort sania “After five ie the ieee gave up the 
attack and left. 

In the fall of 1813, warriors from ae same. tribes attacked 
again. The situation Resa so bad that Lieutenant Hamilton 
and his men had to do an unusual thing to escape. They dug a 
trench to the river and succeeded in getting away to their boats 
at night without the Indians knowing about it. The soldiers 
took with them most of the few supplies which they had left 
and the last man out set fire to the fort. When, the Indians 
saw what had happened the soldiers were safe on’ ‘the 1 river. 


REMAINS OF THE FORT . 


_ A tall chimney remained for some years to show where the 
first fort on Iowa land had stood. The Indians called the 
. place ‘“‘Potowonock,”’ meaning, the place of fires. Travelers on 
the Mississippi spoke of it as: ““Lone Chimney.” If you go to 
the city of Fort Madison today you will find a marker on the 
site of old Fort Madison. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Locate Fort Madison on.your map of Iowa. 
2. Get or draw pictures of an early fort, of the present marker at 
Fort Madison, and of President Manison, 


Things to Talk About 


1. Would Pike’s choice for a fort have been better than Kingsley’s? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Why did the Indians not want to see Fort Madison built? 

3. How would you like to be a soldier in such a fort and with the 
conditions as that of Fort Madison? 
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Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Jowa, Chapter VIII. 
Erbe. History of Iowa, page 39. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XIV. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XVII. 
Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 8-10. 





MANUEL Lisa (see page 106) 


From a painting in the collection of the Missouri Historical Society. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
OTHER IOWA FORTS 


When did Iowa most need its forts? Where were they built 
and why were they built there? Did the Indians oppose the 
later forts as they did the first one at Fort Madison? 


The first fort on Iowa land at Fort Madison was built to 
help traders. After it was destroyed no other forts were built 
until the Government bought land west of the Mississippi from 
the Indians. There was one new fort, however, that was very 
near to Iowa land. That was Fort Armstrong, which was built 
in 1816 on Rock Island. This island is located in the Missis- 
sippi River between the present cities of Rock Island, Illinois, 
and Davenport, Iowa. Because of its fine position on the island 
and its nearness to Iowa, this fort played an important part in 
our early history. 


Forts NEEDED 


After eastern Iowa had been bought from the Indians in 
1833, through what is known as the Black Hawk Purchase, 
white settlers came into Iowa and soldiers were needed to pro- 
tect them from possible Indian attacks. They were needed, 
too, because a new country usually has some bad or lawless 
people who take advantage of the fact that there is no real 
government. When a company of soldiers was sent to a new 
region it would build a fort for protection. 
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The eetond fort to be built on Iowa land was ane Fort eh 


Des Moines. It was built on the present site of the town of 
Montrose and not at the present city of Des Moines. Lieuten- 


ant Colonel Stephen Kearny, with three companies of cavalry, — 


built the fort during the fall and winter of 1834-35, but did not 


stay long with his soldiers. By the summer of 1837 they were | 


all gone and the colonel’s house had become a hotel. 


In 1842 the Government bought from the Sac and Fox tribes 


all the land which those Indians then had in Iowa. The Red 
Men were allowed to stay in Iowa for three more years. A 
fort was built to keep white people off the Indians’ land and 
to keep peace among the Indians. This new fort was at the 


place where the Raccoon River flows into the Des Moines — 


River. Captain Allen was sent from Fort Sanford, with a few 
soldiers, to build it. He arrived at the place in May, 1843, 
- and named it Fort Raccoon. General Scott changed the name 
to Fort Des Moines. 
- Settlers usually located near the forts because of the pro- 
tection they could have from attacks. During the first sum- 
mer, while the fort was being built, a trader, a tailor, a black- 
smith, a farmer, and a doctor located at the second Fort Des 
Moines. That was the beginning of our present capital city. 
The soldiers were taken from the fort in 1846. 


Fort ATKINSON 


The Winnebago Indians, as we have already learned, were 


moved onto the Neutral Strip in northeast Iowa in 1840. A. 


fort was needed to protect them from tribes that were un- 


amy 
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Courtesy Des Moines Register 
Fort ATKINSON 
The blockhouse as it appears today. 


friendly. Soldiers were also needed to keep the Indians on 
their own land or reservation. 

In the spring of 1840 Captain Lynde, with 82 men, came 
from Fort Crawford, at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. He went 
into camp on the Turkey River and began building a fort. 
The present town of Fort Atkinson is located on the site. The 
next year more soldiers were sent because it was feared that 
the Sac and Fox tribes would make an attack. The soldiers 
were taken from Fort Atkinson in February, 1849. | 


Fort DODGE 


Citizens of Boone County asked Congress to send them 
soldiers and to build a fort. They feared an Indian attack but 
also thought that other settlers would come if they had pro- 
tection. Captain Woods was sent from Fort Snelling, near 
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St. Paul, Minnesota, with 68 men. In August, 1850, he’ Beit 
Fort Clarke.. The name was later changed to Fort Dodge. 
The present city of Fort Dodge is located on the site. Soldiers 
were withdrawn from the fort in June, 1853. | 


OTHER Forts 


Soldiers were stationed for a few months at the Indian 
agency, now Agency, Iowa. They did not build a fort because 
they were permitted by Mr. Sanford, agent for the American 
_Fur Company, to use the company’s buildings. The station 
was named Fort Sanford. - i 

Council Bluffs was the site for military Roce in southwestern 
Iowa. Forts Fenwick and Croghan were occupied by soldiers 
in 1842 and 1843. 


PROMINENT MILITARY MEN 


Several men who later became prominent in military or 
political life came to Iowa. Jefferson Davis, later President of 
the Confederacy, was stationed, at one time, on Rock Island 
and made trips into Iowa land. Robert E. Lee, later the leader 
of the Southern troops in the Civil War, made a surveying 
trip in southeastern Iowa. Winfield Scott, leader of the Ameri- 
can forces in the Mexican War, was in command of Fort Arm- 
strong and made a treaty with the Indians on the present site 
of Davenport. Zachary Taylor, later President, was stationed 
at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, and visited Iowa land. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Locate, on an outline map of Iowa, the forts mentioned in this 
chapter. 





things to Talk About. 


5 i “What - was the ear that the soldiers had to do while they were 
pet stationed at one of the early forts? | 
2. Do you think you would like to have been such a soldier? : 
3. Do you think that the settlers, who located near the forts, were 

_ sorry when the soldiers were called away? 
4. What kind of food do you suppose the soldiers had? 


Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter VIII. 
Erbe. History of Iowa, page 39. | 

‘Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XVI. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XVIII. 
Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 15, 23, 27, 28, 30. 





CHAPTER XIX 


| EARLY SETTLERS? HOMES 


If you should move to a new home you would probably find 
a house ready for you to occupy. While you were getting set- : 
tled you would perhaps stay at a hotel or with friends or neigh- 


bors. It was not so with our first settlers. When they came ~ 


to Iowa they did not find a house ready for them. Neither did 
they find a hotel, nor neighbors and peas who had homes to 
which they could go. | 


The covered wagon in which the early settlers came was 
usually the first home that they had in Iowa. The women and 
children slept in the wagon; the men and older boys, on the © 
ground in the open. The weather was often cold when they 
arrived and, if so, a rough shelter was usually built first. An 
“open-faced”’ camp, as it was called, was common. Three walls 
of logs were put up, with a roof of split logs and brush. A 
big fire was built across the open side. A camp of this kind 
could quickly be built by two or three men or boys. 


BUILDING THE HOUSE 


The early settlers always looked for a place that was heavily 
timbered. Although it took time and work to clear fields for 
planting in such a location, the pioneers preferred it because 
they needed the logs to build the cabins and the wood for fuel. 
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: EMIGRANTS TO THE WEST 
From the drawing by William de la Montague Cary. 


The home of the early settler was a one-room log cabin, which 
was built as soon as possible. No nails, no hammers, and no 
Saws were used. Axes, froes, augers, and large jack-knives 
were the only tools they had. The cabin was heated by a fire- 
place at one end of the room. Before breakfast the pioneer 
boy went to the spring, or creek, to wash his hands and face. 

To build a log cabin was no small task. First the trees had 
to be cut down, trimmed, and notched. Some of the logs were 
split into rough boards. This was done with a froe, which was 
a kind of iron wedge. A log chain was fastened around the 
end of a log. Horses then dragged the log to the place where 
the house was to be built. 

As soon as enough logs had been dragged together the neigh- 
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bors gathered for a “house raising.” Four ate With. Sa 
gables were quickly put up. It took strong men to roll or lift 
the logs and fit them into place. Roof logs were laid from 
gable to gable. Clapboards were laid on these like long — 
shingles. Weight-poles were then laid across the clapboards — 
and fastened with wooden pins to hold the roof in place. 

The logs in the gables were held in place by long wooden 
pegs driven into holes drilled with a large auger. The largest 
clapboards were used to make a door, which was hung on 
wooden hinges. Spaces between the wes were filled with chips 
and daubed with clay. 

A fireplace, made of small logs, stones, and clay, was built 
across one end of the house. The chimney was built of logs 
and lined with clay. The floor was made of clay, which was 
pounded until it was hard and smooth. For a window, a small 
hole was cut in one of the log walls and oiled paper was used 
instead of glass. 

Sometimes the pioneer families improved their homes later - 
by getting a door that was made of sawed boards; by putting in 
two or three larger windows of glass, and, by laying a puncheon, 
or split log floor. : 

In northwestern Iowa the earliest homes were made of sod. 
This was because timber was scarce and sod plentiful. The 
sod was got by using a breaking plow with which a furrow was 
made. The sod was then cut into sections and these were laid, 
one on top of the other, like brick. For the roof, prairie hay 
was placed on poles and then sod was put on top of the hay. 


THE FURNISHINGS 


The furnishings of the home were as simple as the cabin 
itself. Sometimes there were not enough plates to go around 
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Brown Brothers 


Sop HovusE 


for all of the family. The father, mother, and oldest boys ate 
first at a small round table. The smaller children ate at a 
second or even a third table. Over the door there hung a rifle 
with powder horn. 

A few heavy iron pots and pans were all the cooking uten- 
sils of the early home. All cooking was done over the open 
fireplace. Dough for bread was put into an iron pan with a 
heavy iron lid over it. Then it was shoved into the fire and 
buried in hot ashes until it was baked. 

There were no carpets or rugs in the early homes and but 
very little furniture. It is said that when one settler called 
on a newly-married pair he found them sitting on the earthen 
floor of their shack, eating mush out of an iron pot with one 
spoon between them. 

A shed was built for the livestock. Two rows of posts were 
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driven into the ground a ee stuffed i in ‘hetween then i 
roof was made by putting hay on poles. One side of the shed, : 
usually the one to the south, was often left open. 

After a few years the pioneer families often could afford to 
get a few more things. They might add another room to ad 
house or build a larger and a better house. | 
In spite of all the hardships and inconveniences, the early” 

settlers tell us that they enjoyed their homes and were happy. 
Perhaps that was because they had to build the houses them- 
selves and had to make the furniture. They appreciated what 
they had because they had to work so hard to get it. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Get or draw:pictures of a covered wagon, a log cabin, a fireplace 
with pots over the fire, and others that show pioneer life. } 

2. Get pictures if you can of the earliest settlers’ homes in your 
own community. 

3. Draw a picture that will show the interior of a pioneer home. 


Things to Talk About 


1. The oldest house that you have seen. 

2. Old furniture that you have seen. Perhaps a spinning wheel 

3. Compare the daily life of a boy or girl of your age who lived 
a hundred years ago, with your daily life. 

4. Did the pioneer boys and girls have to work harder than you do? 


Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter XIX. 

Erbe. History of Iowa, page 83. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapters 24 and 25. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, Unit XII. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XX. . 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 38-40. 





CHAPTER XX 


HARDSHIPS OF EARLY FARMERS 


Imagine that you belonged to a pioneer family that had just 
arrived in Iowa in a covered wagon. What would be the first 
thing that your parents would do? How would they try to get 
ready for the next winter? Where would they go to get food 
supplies? : 


No store or mill was within fifty, or perhaps a hundred miles, 
for many early Iowa pioneer families. They could not have 
to eat what we have today. Indeed, they thought they were 
well off if they had enough of the very plainest foods for their 
large families. 


THE First Crop 


The first thing that an Iowa pioneer family did after choos- 
ing a site for the new home was to mark off a “claim.” Until 
a settler could buy the land from the Government and get a 
deed for it, his land was called a “claim.” The settlers 
measured their land by “stepping it off.” Then they marked 
it with stakes or, if it was timbered land, by blazing trees along 
the lines of the claim. 

As soon as the land was marked off, the first crop was 
planted. Sometimes the settlers came too late in the spring 
to plant corn and wheat. A “truck patch,” as it was called, 
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of potatoes, turnips, and a few other vegetables, was planted. 

Corn was the first regular crop. The roots of the cornstalk, 
it was believed, loosened the soil better than the roots of any 
other plant. Thus the land was put in shape for other plants. 
Only a few acres could be cleared on timbered land for plant- 
ing the first season. Each year, however, the farmer tried to 
clear a few more acres and have them ready for planting for 


-the next season. 


The first year was usually the hardest. The crop was small. 
The flour or meal that the pioneer had brought with him often 
gave out before the first winter was over. There was one 
thing they could do to get food. Wild game was plentiful. As 
long as their ammunition lasted they could get plenty of meat 
although there might be very little bread. 


Not MucuH MACHINERY 


The pioneers brought but little farm machinery. A plow, a 
shovel or a spade, and a hoe were about all they brought. They 
did not have room for more in the covered wagon. Often they 
used their axes to chop holes in the ground in which to plant 
their first crop of corn. 

Many of the plows that they brought from the East were 
too light and too weak for use in Iowa. It took a big strong 
plow and from four to six yoke of oxen to turn over the tough 
prairie sod for the first time. 


HARVESTING THE CORN 


What a task it was to harvest the crop! Only the simplest 
tools were used. The idea of a corn-picking machine would 
have seemed ridiculous then. The corn, stalk and all, was 
stored in the barn. Later a “husking bee’: was held. The 
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Courtesy J. I. Case Company 


A Mopern Corn PICKER AT Work. LArcHWoop, Iowa 


neighbors came to help. Games were played and, if a “‘fiddler”’ 
could be found, a dance was held. 
Major Byers in his poem on ‘Iowa Pioneers”’ says, 


“The husking corn, where many a bright eye shone— 
The kiss to him who found the lucky ear.” 


THRESHING THE GRAIN 


Binders and threshing machines were unknown. The grain 
was cut with a “cradle.” The cradle was like a scythe with 
several long wooden fingers attached to it. These fingers held 
the grain together in a bunch after it was cut. The grain was 
then tied into bundles by hand. 
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Courtesy J. I. Case Company 


A THRESHING MACHINE USED IN IOWA IN 1848 


To thresh the grain, a small plot of ground was cleared and 
the earth pounded down hard. The sheaves or bundles of. 
grain were laid in a circle upon this plot of ground. The 
sheaves were unbound. Then horses or oxen were driven 
around and around on this circle of bundles until the grain 
was well trodden out. Another layer of bundles was then put 
on the first one and the horses or oxen were driven around 
again. After the grain had been trodden out of several layers 
of bundles the straw was raked off and the grain heaped up. 

After the grain was partly threshed in this way it had to be 
separated from the chaff. Windy days were best for this. The 
grain was poured slowly from one pan or box to another so that 
the wind could blow away the chaff. This was done a number 
of times. When there was no wind a sheet was waved to 
make a breeze. 
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Courtesy J. I. Case Company 


A MopeERN THRESHER AT WorRK 


Some of the grain had to be ground into flour. Only small 
and simple mills were to be found, and they were often far 
away. Sometimes the pioneers ground the grain into meal 
themselves. They would grate it over a rough iron surface, or 
they might pound it into meal in a stump that had been hol- 
lowed out by burning a hole in it. 


Witp Foops 


The early farmers put up much wild hay. Their stock 
needed it for the long, hard winters. The hay was cut with a 
scythe and raked over by hand to dry. When it was ready to 
store away it was piled in a stack beside the barn. 

The pioneers depended, for much of their food, upon the 
things that nature gave them. Bees were common in the woods 
of Iowa. One man tells us that when he was a boy his father 
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and neighbors gathered ae from pa a ‘sto 
in a barrel. The honey was used in place of sugar. 

Hunting in early days was not just a sport. It furnished 
most of the meat for winter. While the buffalo had moved. 
farther west, ahead of the settler, deer, bear, and smaller game 
were still plentiful. 

The pioneer’s life was hard Bue most of the people were 
healthy and happy. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Get or draw pictures of (a) a log house, (b) an early mill, (c) 
some early farm machinery, (d) wild animals of pioneer times, 
(e) a covered wagon. 

2. Copy the portions of Major Byers’ poem on Towa Pioneers”’ that 
you like best. 


Things to Talk About 


Crops raised by the early settlers. 

What the settlers had to eat. 

Wild game of Iowa today. 

Where our flour and meal is made now. 

Imagine you were at a husking bee. Tell of the fun you had. 


wm B W dS 


Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter XIX. 

Erbe. History of Iowa, page 87. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XXVI. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, Unit XII. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XXI. 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 40-45. 





CHAPTER XXI 
OUR FIRST SCHOOLS 


Iowans are proud of the fact that they lead all states in the 
per cent of their number that can read and write. Is that true 
because the pioneers of Iowa believed in schools? What did 
they have to do to get their schools? 


The history of Iowa’s schools begins with the history of her 
very first settlements. From the beginning we find the pio- 
neers wanting and getting schools. The first schools were 
begun even before Iowa had been opened to the white people 
for settling. 


THE First TEACHERS 


Mr. Berryman Jennings was the first person to teach a school 
in what is now Iowa. During the months of October, Novem- 
ber, and December of 1830 he taught school at the “head of 
the rapids” in Lee County. Dr. Isaac Galland furnished the 
room, fuel, furniture, and board for Mr. Jennings. Dr. Gal- 
land’s children and the children of a few neighbors attended 
the school. 

Mr. Jennings, in a letter, said: “This schoolroom was like 
all other buildings in that new country, a log cabin built of 
round logs or poles, notched close and mudded for comfort, 
logs cut out for doors and windows, and also for fireplaces. 


The jamb back of the fireplaces was of packed dry dirt, the 
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Courtesy Des Moines Register 


OLp-TYPE SCHOOLHOUSE, JASPER COUNTY 
This building has since been remodeled. 


‘chimney topped out with sticks and mud. This cabin, like all 
others of that day, was covered with wide clapboards. This 
was to economize time and save nails, which were scarce and 
far between. There were no stoves in those days and the fire- 
place was used for cooking as well as comfort.” 

Soon after Mr. Jennings started his school another was 
opened at Keokuk. Mr. J. K. Robinson was the teacher. He 
taught from December 1830 until the following spring. 

Mrs. Rebecca Palmer was the first woman teacher in Iowa. 
She began teaching at Fort Madison in September 1834. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The early schools had practically no equipment. There 
were no such desks, blackboards, or maps as we have today. 
The seats were usually long benches made of planks or split 
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Attractively landscaped consolidated school at Welton. Iowa has nearly 
four hundred consolidated schools. 


logs. For desks they fastened planks to the wall. The black- 
board, if they had one, consisted of a plank or two fastened to 
the wall and painted black. Erasers were made of sheepskin 
with the wool side out. 

The pupils had no regular textbooks but brought whatever 
they had at home.. Their parents, in some cases, had brought 
books from the East. Some pupils brought Bibles, others al- 
manacs. The few books which the teacher might have made 
up the school library. 

There were no taxes to support ‘ie schools. Parents paid 
according to the number of children they had in school. The 
teacher received little pay and “boarded ’round” among the 
families of the pupils. The schools were far apart and pupils 
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often had to go several miles. Schools ie lasted a few 
months each year. . 

The subjects taught were reading, writing, arithmetic, ‘gram- 
mar, spelling, and geography. Spelling was considered very 
important. To be able to “spell down the room” was a real 
honor. In writing, the boys and girls used pens that had been 
made from goose quills. The children’s mother made the ink 
at home from maple bark and copperas. The teacher would 
write a sentence on a sheet of paper. Then the pupils would 
practice their writing by copying the teacher’s sentence. 

“Singing Schools” were very popular. When someone who 
could sing moved into a neighborhood, that person became 
the leader of the singing school. The people of the settlement 
would gather at the school or at home in the evening and sing. 
Sometimes the young people would start a “lyceum.” This 
was a society where young men debated or gave orations, and 
the young women “recited”; that is, gave readings. The sing- 
ing schools and lyceums meant much to the young people. 
They had no other places for entertainment. Besides, they 
learned much at such meetings. 





ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES 


As more settlers came to Iowa the people began to talk of 
better schools. Some people even began to think -of starting 
colleges, or institutes and academies, as they were called. An 
academy at Denmark, in Lee County, and one at Mt. Pleasant 
were the first to be started. The latter later became Iowa 
Wesleyan University. 

Grinnell College, which was opened at Davenport as “Iowa 
College” in 1846, is usually spoken of as Iowa’s first college. 
It was started by the “Iowa Band of 1843.” This “band” was 
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made up of a group of young men from New England who had 
bound themselves together to do missionary work in the new 
territory. In 1859 Iowa College was moved to Grinnell. Its 
name now is Grinnell College. 3 

Daniel Coe, an Eastern man who never saw Iowa, gave 
money and land for a Presbyterian college at Cedar Rapids. 
The institution bears his name and is now called Coe College. 

Other early church schools that were started in the new 
state were Cornell College at Mt. Vernon, Central College at 
Pella, and Drake University at Oskaloosa. Drake was later 
moved to Des Moines. 

A number of other church schools were later started. So 
many, in fact, that Iowa became a leader for colleges west of 
the Mississippi. The early people were determined to have 
right at home, for their boys and girls, schools of the kind that 
they had known in the states from which they came. (See 
Appendix, page 355.) | 


STATE COLLEGES 


When Iowa became a separate territory, the United States 
Congress set aside two townships of land or about 46,000 
acres. This land was to be used by Iowa when it became a 
state for the purpose of starting a “seminary of learning.” 

In 1847, a year after Iowa became a state, the two town- 
ships of land were put in charge of a board of trustees. The 
board was to start a State University. The land was sold to 
start a fund but the university was not begun until 1855. It 
’ was located at Iowa City, then the capital. In that year a 
president and several teachers were employed and a small 
building was rented. When the state capital was moved to 
Des Moines in 1857, the university was moved into the old 
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THE CAMPANILE, IowA STATE COLLEGE 


The Campanile contains the bells of the Stanton. 
Memorial Carillon. 


capitol building, which still stands on the campus of our 
university. 

Congress also gave Iowa, some years later, more than 200,- 
000 acres of land to be used for an agricultural and mechani- 
cal college. The college was located at Ames in 1868 and is 
now called Iowa State College. 

When the state orphanage at Cedar Falls was closed, the 
General Assembly decided to use the buildings for a state nor- 
mal school. Young men and women were to be trained at this 
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~ school for Peeing: The Iowa State ace School was 
opened in 1876. It is now the Iowa State Teachers College. — 
“One of the widely known educational leaders of Iowa ren- 
dered his best, service to the state through the State Teachers 
College. Dr. Homer H. Seerley became its president in 1886 
when the institution was young and small. _He continued as 
president for forty-two years. When he retired the Iowa State 
Teachers College was one of the foremost aoe nee ines: 
stitutions of our nation. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Get or draw pictures of (a) an early log schoolhouse, (b) an 
early church college, (c) our state colleges. | 

2. Get or draw a picture of the first schoolhouse that was used in 
your district. | 

3. Locate on a map the academies, colleges, and universities men- 
tioned in this chapter. 


Things to Talk About 


A ee in Mr. Jennings’ school. 

. The school punishment in early times. 

The work of early colleges as compared with modern colleges. 
Have an old-fashioned “‘spelling school,’ “lyceum,” or ‘spelling 
bee.” 

5. How would you like to have your teacher “board ’round’’? 


Rene 


: Other Books to Read 
Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter XVII. 
Erbe. History of Iowa. , 
Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XXVIII. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, pages 52-53. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XXII. } 
Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 44-45. 





CHAPTER XXII 
TRAVEL ON THE RIVERS— 


Have you ever had a ride on a boat or a steamer? When we 
take such a ride now it is usually for pleasure. With the pio- — 


neers it was different. They used the rivers as we do roads; 
that is, for travel. 


The first white men to see Iowa land came by water. Mar- ~ 
quette and Joliet traveled in a canoe. French trappers and ~ 


traders, the next white men to come, also came by canoe. 


Rivers were the only routes of travel that the first white men 


of Iowa knew. 


RIVER TRAVEL 


Eastern Iowa has many rivers that flow into the Mississippi. 
These rivers did much to bring settlers into the state. The 
pioneers could follow the streams as they came to look for 
land. If we can imagine Iowa as having no roads at all we can 
see why rivers were used so much. Men could travel easily 
and swiftly in their canoes. Flatboats could be loaded and 
floated downstream to market at small expense. 

For a number of years before Iowa land was opened to 
white settlers, steamboats had been puffing up and down the 
Mississippi. The Virginia had made the first steamboat trip 
up the great river to the site of St. Paul, Minnesota, as early 
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. MuIssisstppr RIVER RAFT, 1872 


River steamboats were built in Iowa. Some of them were 
crude and clumsy affairs. The N. L. Minburn was built at 
Iowaville in 1852-1853. It made a number of trips on the 
Des Moines River and down to St. Louis. It also made one 
long voyage up and down the Missouri. The Minburn’s last 
trip was to New Orleans, and it sank in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The owners of the Minburn made money with it. 

A bad accident happened to the steamer Dubuque in 1837. 
One of its boilers exploded and twenty-two people were killed. 
Accidents, however, did not happen often. — 


LARGE RAFTS AND BARGES 


Great quantities of logs were “‘rafted” down the Mississippi 
in early days. These logs were cut from the forests of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota and then floated down the river to the 
sawmills of Dubuque, Clinton, Davenport, and other river 
towns. 
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Some of the meet interesting times An: the Mississippi 
were on days when large rafts came down the stream. Can — 
you imagine a raft five blocks long and a block wide floating 
down the river? The largest rafts are said to have been more 
than five blocks long. The average length was three blocks. 

Steamboats and log rafts were not the only river travelers. 
Settlers oftentimes loaded a barge or flatboat with their pees 
ucts and floated them downstream to a market. 


RIVER IMPROVEMENT 


To improve the rivers so that steamboats could travel on 
them was considered to be a very important thing. Both Con- 
gress and the early settlers were interested in it. In 1846, 
just before Iowa became a state, Congress passed a law By 
which the Territory of Iowa was given land for river improve- 
“ment. The law said that half of the land lying within five 
‘miles on each side of the Des Moines River, from its source 
to its mouth, should belong to Iowa. The money which the 
state received when the land was sold was to be used to im- 
prove the Des Moines River. 

The “Des Moines River Improvement” question for a time 
set the people of central Iowa wild. While it was in its glory 
the boats did a good business. An Ottumwa paper in June 
1854 said, “Since our last issue the steamboats have had fine 
times on the Demoine. The Globe, Sangamon, Col. Morgan, 
Julia Dean, Time and Tide, J. B. Gordon, and Alice have all 
made trips up, some of them going as high as Fort Demoine. | 
All of them returned to the Mississippi with loads as heavy : 
as they could bear.” : 

The “Improvement” project proved a failure. Politics en- : 
tered into it and there is said to have been much scandal. 
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Courtesy Des Moines Register 


STEAMER J. W. Hill Arrivinc AT BELLEVUE, Iowa 


SMALLER RIVERS 


It was thought that steamboats would travel up and down 
the smaller rivers too. When permission was given to build a 
toll bridge at Iowa City, the agreement stated that the bridge 
must be built so that it would not stop travel on the Iowa River. 

Iowa City and other settlements on smaller rivers in eastern 
Iowa hoped to become river ports. A number of towns were 


started along these rivers. Those which later were fortunate | 


enough to have a railroad come to them lived and grew. 
Others, however, are only memories. 

Steamboats on the smaller rivers in Iowa went as far as 
Fort Dodge on the Des Moines River, Iowa City on the Iowa 
River, and Waterloo on the Cedar River. Regular trips, how- 
ever, were made only on the Mississippi, the Missouri, and to 
Des Moines on the Des Moines River. 
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LocGAN BRIDGE AND Forp 


From an old engraving in the Ford Collection, New York Public Library. 


RIVERS AND LAND TRAVEL 


While the rivers made travel by water possible, they made 
travel by land difficult. It was hard to cross the larger rivers 
in the covered wagons. As travel became more common, fer- 
ries were started at certain places on the larger rivers. Wagons, 
cattle, and horses were loaded on a ferry and taken across the 
river. The owners of the ferries made money before bridges 
were built. Shallow places (‘‘fords”) could be found in the 
smaller rivers where a wagon could be driven across the 
stream. This was called fording the river. 

Toll bridges later took the place of ferries. A toll bridge 
is one where a fee, or toll, is charged for driving across it. 
Many of them were built by private persons or companies. 
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m Suggestions for veut Iowa Book 


1. On an mating map of Iowa locate the important rivers ue the 
early towns on those rivers. 
2. Get or draw pictures of early steamboats, rafts, barges, fre: or 
anything that shows early river travel. 
3. Write a story of an imaginary trip that you took on a steamer 
in 1850 from Keokuk to Des Moines. 


Things to Talk About 


1. If we had to travel by river today, how far would you have to go 

from your home to reach a steamboat route? Do you have 
friends in Iowa who would have to go farther? 

2. Are there any toll bridges within Iowa now? Are there any on 
the Mississippi and Missouri along Iowa’s boundary? 

3. What does it cost now to cross a toll bridge on a large river? 

. How were canoes made? 

5.7 Look).up:: these terms: keel boat, batteau, pirogue, Kentucky 
broadhorn, Mackinaw. 


Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter XX. 

Erbe. History of Iowa, page 92. | 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, pages 275-276. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, pages 56-57. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XXVIII. 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 55-57. 





CHAPTER XXIII 


EARLY ROADS 


A passenger on a stage coach in 1854 is said to have asked . 
of the driver how far it was to Des Moines. “Sixteen miles” — 
was the answer. “How long will it take us to get there?” 
asked the passenger. “We can make it in five hours, I reckon, 
if the horses hold out and the bottom of the road does not give 
way,” answered the driver. 


The first roads in Iowa were the Indian trails. These trails 
were sometimes paths that had been made by the buffaloes as 
- they crossed the prairies or went through the woodlands. The 
white men usually followed such trails. If they did not, they 
tried to follow the ridges or high ErSuGy: in order to keep off 
the soft swampy land. 


Our EARLY TRAVEL 


New trails were hard to follow and had to be-marked. To 
mark the one from Dubuque to Iowa City, a man was hired 
’ to plow a furrow all the way. He used several yoke of oxen 
and a breaking plow. It took him a number of days to cut 
the long furrow. Other methods were also used to mark trails. 
In timberland, trees were blazed. On the prairies, stakes were 
driven into the ground certain distances apart. Where trails 
were much used, the heavily-loaded wagons cut deep ruts in 


the ground that could be followed. 
148 
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Soon after Iowa land was opened for settlement, in 1833, 
the Government established roads known as territorial or mili- 
tary highways. These roads led from one important town or 
fort to another. They took the shortest route possible and 
did not follow section lines as did the roads that were later 
laid out. Some of the main highways in eastern Iowa still. 
follow these early trails. . 

We have learned that a Frenchman named Tesson brought 
the trees for Iowa’s first orchard on the backs of pack mules. 
That way of traveling and carrying goods was not used later. 
Most of our first settlers came in covered wagons and oxen 
were used to pull them. It was a slow way of travel, ten miles 
a day. being often a good distance. | 

Different ways of building roads were tried. One was by 
means of planks. One such road was built westward from 
Burlington and others were planned. The coming of railroads 
stopped a plan to have all cities in eastern Iowa connected by 
_planked roads. 

The building and upkeep of veeniky ¢ were left, in early times, 
entirely to the people who lived along the way or to the towns 
who wanted people to come to trade. There was no tax 
money at that time with which roads could be built, and state 
and federal aid had to wait for the automobile. 


THE STAGE COACH 


Stage-coach lines ran over all important roads. The first 
coaches were crude affairs. They were but little better than 
covered wagons drawn by two horses’ Later, the “Concord” 
coach was used nearly everywhere. It was an interesting car- 
riage, costing about a thousand dollars. It had seats for nine 

passengers and the driver. Four or six horses were used to 
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Tue Concorp Coacu 
Stage coach used in Iowa in the early days. 


pull the coach. From three to five miles per hour was con- 
sidered good speed. 

Fares usually were from five to seven cents a mile for a 
passenger. In the summer, when roads were good, the fares 
were lower than during the winter. 

The arrival of a stage coach in a town was an important 
event. The stages tried to run on a regular schedule, as rail- 
roads and busses do today. When the coach came into a town 
the driver would sound a horn, crack his whip, and drive up to 
the station on a run. ; 

The last stage coach went out of business in 1870. It was 
impossible for the coaches to compete with the railroads. 
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A Pony EXPRESS RIDER 


From the painting by Holslag in the First National Bank, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 


BAGGAGE AND MAIL 


The stages carried baggage, mail, and some freight. When 
the roads were too bad for the stages, the mail was sent by 
postriders. It was expensive to send mail that way. A charge 
of twenty-five cents was made for a letter weighing half an 
ounce. Sometimes the postage was paid by the receiver of a 
letter because it was not certain that the letter could be de- 
livered. | 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Get or draw pictures of (a) a covered wagon pulled by oxen, 
(b):a stage coach, (c) a postrider. 

2. Write a story of an imaginary trip by stage coach from Daven- 
port to Iowa City. 
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: Fy reads are built now. 
. How we get money for road building cee as 
3. The different speeds of travel in Iowa, first by oxen, second by doe 
horses, third by railroads, and so on. , a ee, 
4. Why did the first settlers use oxen instead of horses? vie 
_5. Why do we now use cement or brick instead of planks for road 
building? Why were planks used in early times? 
6. Why could not the stage coaches compete with the railroads? 
_ 7. What hard competition do railroads have now? 





; Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter XX. 7 
Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XXVIL 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, pages 56- a7. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, pages 226-228. 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 57-58. 





‘CHAPTER XXIV 


IOWA’S FIRST CHURCHES 


We have learned that one of the first two men to set foot on 
_ Towa soil was Father Marquette. He was a French missionary 
to the Indians. Other misstonaries and ministers came to 
work with the Indians, the traders, and the early settlers. 


Ministers and missionaries played an important part among 
the early settlers. We may rightly say that the church and 
religion had much to do with the early life of our state. 


EARLY RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


Most of the pioneers were religious. The settlers gathered 
_ in someone’s house, a schoolhouse, or out in an open grove, 
to hold a religious service. The ministers usually rode on 
horseback from one preaching place to another. A few hymns 
were sung; then the minister preached, sometimes for two hours 
or more. 

The early preachers who were known as “circuit riders” 
lived a rough and rugged life. Charles Blanchard in The 
People of Iowa says of one of them: “Pitner was somewhat 
noted as a trapper and hunter—occupations that stood the pio- 
neer preacher well in hand. He was especially given to bee- 


hunting. At one time on his way to conference he employed 
erlas 
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his skill in hee hunting and loaded his buggy Te hance 
~ some of which he peddled to pay expenses on the way and with 
the remainder treated his preacher brethren at the conference. — 
It was thus the old circuit riders and early Methodist preachers 
managed to live, in a ‘land with milk and honey blest’! They 
ate the sweet and when they didn’t have honey ney were well 
satisfied with sorghum.” 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH™ 


The Catholic Church and Jesuit missionaries were among 
the very first to do religious work in Iowa Territory. Professor 
M. M. Hoffmann in his book called Antique Dubuque says: 
“Existing records show that on July 10, 1833, at ‘Cadfish near 
Dubuque Mines,’ a Jesuit from St. Louis, Charles Van Quick- 
enborne, who the year before had visited in the Half-Breed 
Tract in southeastern Iowa, baptized the children of a half- 
breed Fox Indian, Kennoche, and the grandchildren of Denis 
Julien, a widely known trader of the Northwest, who at Prairie 
du Chien had supported the British in the War of 1812. On 
July 12, 1833, he performed a marriage at ‘Cadfish’ and two 
days later he married three more couples in the Dubuque vil- 
lage.” 

Father Mazzuchelli, a Dominican, in 1833 organized at 
Dubuque the first church on Iowa soil, and in 1835 the corner- 
stone of St. Raphael Cathedral was laid there. In 1837, Very 
Rev. Mathias Loras, of Mobile, was made bishop of Dubuque. 
He arrived in April, 1838, and his diocese included all of what 
is now Iowa, Minnesota, and a part of the Dakotas. (See 
map on page 177.) | 

Father Mazzuchelli also founded the chapels of St. James, 
in Lee County, and St. Anthony in Davenport. 





IOWA’S FIRST CHURCHES : 1p” 


‘Bishop Loras visited the Chippewas, the Sioux, and the 
Menominees and sent priests to carry on the work that he 
started. Churches were organized at Ft. Madison, Burlington, 
Keokuk, Bellevue, Muscatine, and other points along the Mis- 
sissippi. | | 

Bishop Loras wrote interesting letters about his experiences 
among the Indians and the pioneers. Once, while conducting a 
service on July 4, he heard a strange noise. As he looked 
through a window he could see a band of Sioux Indians in a 
war dance. They were singing one of their death songs and 
showing the scalps of members of an enemy tribe. Bishop 
Loras was not frightened or discouraged. He wrote, “Instead 
of discouraging me these events have only inflamed my desire 
to labor in the civilization of these unfortunate beings, by im- 
parting to them the blessing of the Christian Faith.” 


THE First CHURCH BUILDING 


The first church building in what is now Iowa was built at 
Dubuque in 1834. A man by the name of Johnson went from 
house to house to ask for money. He told the young men that 
some day they would be proud to say that they had helped to 
build the first church in the “new purchase,” meaning the 
Black Hawk Purchase. | 

Over $250 was collected for this first church building. The 
gifts varied from twelve and one half cents (a “bit’”’) to twenty- 
five dollars. The church was built of logs and was twenty 
feet square. It is said that the building was raised ‘without 
spirits of any kind.” The preacher said in regard to the un- 
dertaking, ‘“Well done! ‘To collect the money, build a splendid 
house and pay for it, hold a two days’ meeting, and receive 
twelve members all in four weeks.” 
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First IowA METHODIST CHURCH, DUBUQUE, 1834 


While Iowa’s first church building was to be used by all 
denominations, the men who were most active in raising the 
money were Methodists. Other prominent early ministers of 
that denomination were: Baton Randall and John T. Mitchell, 
the first circuit riders of the Dubuque region, and Barton H. 
Cartwright, the first Methodist preacher of southeastern Iowa. 


OxLp ZION CHURCH 


Perhaps the most interesting of all early Iowa churches was 
“Old Zion” at Burlington. The building was 60 feet long, 40 
feet wide; and it cost $4,500. It was started in 1836, inclosed 
and plastered in 1838, and completed in 1846. (See page 178.) 

Many important public meetings were held in ‘Old Zion.” 
Governor Lucas, in 1840, held a council there with the chiefs 





ij af ne Sac and Fox Indians, which Wold up with an adian | 
show and war dance. Four sessions of the Territorial Legis- | 
lature were also held in “Old Zion.” 


First PRESBYTERIAN AND BAPTIST CHURCHES 


The first Presbyterian churches to be organized in this state 
were at Ion, Allamakee County, in 1834; in Des Moines 
County, in 1836; at West Point, Lee County, in 1837; and at 
Fort Madison, in 1838. Launcelot G. Bell, Michael Hummer, 
John M. Fulton, and Enoch Mead are called the four ‘Iowa 
immortal Presbyterian ministers.” 

The Baptists were close rivals for first honors with other 
early. Iowa churches, their first being organized at Danville, 
Des Moines County, in 1834. 


THE “YALE” AND THE “Iowa” BANDS 


One of the most important groups of religious leaders was 
the “Iowa Band.” ‘They came here to help certain men of the 
“Yale Band,” which consisted of eleven young Congregational 
ministers who came west to work for their denomination in the 
Mississippi Valley. Some of them came to Iowa, one being 
Asa Turner, who for thirty years was pastor at Denmark, 
where he started Denmark. Academy. Turner, with several 
others, pioneered the way for the coming of the famous Iowa 
Band. | 

The Iowa Band was made up of eleven young men who had 
been classmates at Andover Seminary. Seven of them were 
ordained on their arrival at Denmark. They started more than 
twenty-five Congregational churches in Iowa. It was J. J. 
Hill, a member of this group, who in 1846 placed a dollar on 
the table and said to his associates, “Now appoint your trustees 
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to take care of that dollar for ‘Iowa College.’”’ That is said 
to have been the beginning of the present Grinnell College. 
One of the most famous of early Iowa Congregational 
churches is the ‘Little Brown Church in the Vale.” It is lo- 
cated at old Bradford, near Nashua, and was built under the 
ministry of Rev. J. K. Nutting in 1864. It has been made 
famous through a song written by Dr. William Savage Pitts, an 
early day “singing master.” The first stanza of the song is: 


‘“‘There’s a church in the valley by the wildwood, 
No lovelier place in the dale, 
No spot is so dear to my childhood, 
As the little brown church in the vale.” 





Keystone 


“THE LITTLE BROWN CHURCH IN THE VALE” 
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OTHER EARLY CHURCHES 


The first Church of Christ congregation was organized at 
Lost Creek in 1836 and the first Quaker, or Friends’, settle- 
ment was located at Salem, in Henry County, in 1835. The 
German Evangelical Lutheran church began about 1840 with 
organizations at Fort Madison, Keokuk, and Burlington. The 
oldest congregation of the United Presbyterian church is lo- 
cated at Crawfordsville, Washington County, where it was 
organized in 1836. The first church of the United Brethren in 
Christ was organized in Muscatine County in 1841. 

The early ministers played an important part in the estab- 
lishment of schools and colleges. They also took an active 
part in the early political and governmental affairs. A writer 
in describing the work of Rev. Asa Turner, of Denmark, Iowa, 
who was a member of the Yale Band, says of him, ““Among the 
notable things in his active career was the stand he took for 
temperance and anti-slavery.” } | 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 

1. Get or draw a picture of one of Iowa’s earliest churches. - Also, of 
one or more of her early ministers. 

2. On an outline map, locate and name the first churches that were 
built in Iowa. 

3. Get a picture of the first church building to be built in your com- 
munity. | . 

Things to Talk About 

1. The influence of the missionaries and circuit riders upon the 
pioneers. 

2. The hardships of the early missionaries. 

. The life of the “circuit riders.” 

4, Learn about and tell the story of the first church that was organ- 
ized in your community. 
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Other Books to Read | = 
Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, chante CX 


TEST FOR UNIT FOUR 


Copy these statements, making complete and true sentences by 
using all the true words or phrases from the parenthesis. 


1. We live in a (poor, large, small, rich) country. 
2. The early settlers came to Iowa (in automobiles, by wagon, in 
airplanes, on horseback, by boat, in fast trains). 
3. The first homes built by settlers were (fine buildings, log houses, 
small houses, large houses). | 
4. The early Iowa settlers’ clothing was made (at home, in LACLOTIES, 
in Europe, sometimes of furs). 
5. Early white settlers came to Iowa from atte North, the East, the 
West, the South). 
6. Iowa’s early settlers got food by (buying it in town, hunting and 
fishing, raising it on large farms, raising it on small plots). 
7. Iowa’s early settlers (had good schools, had good churches, taught 
the children at home, held church services in homes). 
8. Early white settlers in Iowa (read many newspapers, went to 
movies, visited their neighbors, had parties in their homes). 
9, Early settlers traveled (by river, by railroad, by wagon, by auto- 
mobile). 


From the following sentences, copy only those you believe to be true. . 


1. Fort Madison was Iowa’s first fort. 

The “Neutral Strip” was in northwest Iowa. 

The first Fort Des Moines was on the Mississippi. 
Mr. Jennings was Iowa’s first schoolteacher. 
Steamboats used to go to Des Moines. 

People did not have to pay to go on the ferries. _ 
We have many toll bridges in Iowa now. 

People used to travel by stage coach. 
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Pe Towa’s first check pendier was at Clinton. 
“10, “Old Zion” church was in Dubuque. 3 


TEACHER'S REFERENCES FOR UNIT FOUR 


Annals of Iowa—Series Three. 2 2 ail a a | 
mene 70-195. V. 627-52, 135-142. VI; 206-215, 447-454. 
X, 202-228. XIII, 279-303. XIV, 323-356. 

-Aurner. Jowa Stories. Book I, 9-63. II, 112-141. III, 9-11, 32- 

54, 125-135. 7 

Brigham. Jowa: Its History and Foremost Citizens, Book I, Part Two. 

Cole. A History of the People of Iowa, 123-135. 

Gue. History of Iowa, Vol. I, 135-172. 

Harlan. A Narrative History of the People of Iowa, Vol. I, 80- 84, 

Iowa Journal of History and Politics. 

Vol. VIII, 3-129. 
- TX, 196-302. 
XXVII, 457-469. 
XXIX, 233-281. 

_ The Palimpsest. 

Vol. I, 65-110, 169-182. 

Tie 1 244-268).311-321, 333-368. 

244-264. 

IV, 285-323. 
V, 1-36, 102-115, 157-188, 237-272, 401-407, 446-452. 
VI, 225-264, 319-372. 
VIII, 1-56, 102-137, 164-176. 
X, 1-126, 181-200. 
XI, 321-368, 417-472. 
XII, 57-63, 102-122, 373-401, 445-462. 

Salter. Jowa: The First Free State in the Louisiana Purchase, 

_ 170-176. 

Smith, Fred B. J. Remember. 





UNIT FIVE? 23:5 


EARLY GOVERNMENTS 


PREVIEW 


Today the stars and stripes wave over our state. We are 


proud of that red white and blue flag. One star in it is for 


Iowa. But that flag, which we all love, has not always waved 


here. Governors from European countries once ruled over 


this land and the flags of their nations were raised by them. — 


Very few people, however, except Indians, lived here then. — 

After the United States bought the territory of which Iowa 
land was a part, it became necessary to set up a government 
-on it. In this unit you will learn of the different European 
countries that have owned the land of our state; how the 
-United States got it; what kind of government it first had; 
how it became one of the forty-eight states of this Union; and 
about its capitals, its county seats, and its early political par- 
ties. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
IOWA OWNED BY EUROPEANS 


Why did certain European countries claim different parts of 
America? What made discoverers and explorers so eager to 
go out into new lands? Why were kings willing to give them 
boats and men with which to go? 


After Columbus discovered America in 1492, Spain claimed 
all of the “New World.” Other countries became jealous. 
They did not want Spain to become too rich and too power- 
ful. So they also sent expeditions to find new land. England 
sent the Cabots. They landed on the mainland of North 
America in 1497. Because of the Cabot discovery, England 
laid claim to all of the continent of North America. 


FRENCH CLAIMS 


In 1673, as we have learned, France sent Marquette and 
Joliet to explore the Mississippi region and they found Iowa 
land. A few years later, in 1682, another Frenchman, Robert 
Cavalier, Sieur de la Salle, commonly called La Salle, went 
down the Illinois River to where it enters the Mississippi. 
From there he went south to the mouth of the big river. He 
built a fort at the lower end of the Mississippi and claimed 
for France all of the land that was drained by the great river 
and its branches. It was La Salle who gave the name Louisiana 


to the land he claimed for his king, Louis XIV. 
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ROBERT CAVALIER DE LA SALLE 


From an old engraving. 


La Salle never saw Iowa land; but a missionary, Father 
Hennepin, who traveled with him, came north on the Missis- 
sippi from the mouth of the Illinois River. Hennepin was, 
therefore, one of the first white men to see our state. 

Later, La Salle tried to establish a French colony at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. He sailed from France with 280 
colonists and hoped to find the river’s mouth by way of the 
Gulf of Mexico. He missed the place and landed too far west. 
His colony settled in what is now Texas and proved a failure. 
La Salle himseli was shot to death by traitors in his own ex- 
pedition. 3 

Still another Frenchman, D’Iberville, established the first 
permanent settlement in the lower Mississippi Valley. .It was 
located eighty miles west of where New Orleans now stands. 
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i From this settlement French explorers and traders went 
through the valley of the great river, many of them visiting 
Towa land. | | lal aes | 

_ France may be said to have been the first nation that really 
had a right to call itself the owner of the Mississippi Valley. 
She could claim it by discovery, by exploration, and by set- — 
tlement. | 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND CLASH 


By the middle of the eighteenth century (that is, 1750) both 
France and England had many settlements in certain parts of 
North America. Both wanted the same land. They fought a 
- war, usually called the French and Indian War, to settle the 
quarrel, in which France was defeated. She lost Canada and 
all of the land east of the Mississippi except a strip near its 
mouth. In that part of the valley she was given the right to 
- own and control both banks of the river. West of the Missis- 
sippi the territory left to the French, reaching as far west as the 
Rocky Mountains and Spanish Mexico (see map, page 168), 
was still called Louisiana. 

England was the greatest sea power in the world. France, 
now that she had been defeated, feared that she could not keep 
England from getting the rest of her land in North America. 
Because of that fear, France, in 1762, secretly gave Louisiana 
to Spain. Thus Iowa land, because it was a part of Louisiana 
Territory, became Spanish property. 

The French people who had settled in North America were 
now forced to live under either the English or the Spanish 
flag. They hated England, and when George Rogers Clark 
captured the Northwest Territory during the Revolutionary 
War, the French in that section north of the Ohio River were 
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glad to help Clark and to declare allegiance to the new Ameri- 
can Government. 


-UNDER SPAIN 


When Spain first took over the government of Louisiana 
Territory, the French settlers refused to recognize the Spanish 
officials. The King of Spain had to send a stern governor as 
their new master. Spain, who had long owned Mexico and 
California, now controlled also all the land between the Rocky 
Mountains and the: Mississippi. She also owned, for three 
hundred miles from its mouth, the east bank of the big river. 
This large area in 1768 had only about 13,500 inhabitants. 

Spain wanted to make a great and powerful colony of Louisi- 
ana. She established Spanish courts and laws and required 
that the people speak the Spanish language. 

A few years after Louisiana Territory was given to Spain, 
our Revolutionary War took place. As a result of this war 
the thirteen English colonies along the Atlantic Ocean became 
free from England. They set up a new government and called 
themselves the United States of America. The western bound- 
ary of the new nation was the Mississippi River. The new 
American nation was a rival of the Spaniards in Mississippi 
Valley. Spain feared losing her land to this new country. 

The Spanish governor of Louisiana sent men through the 
upper Mississippi Valley who tried to get the settlers to turn 
against the United States. Spain even tried to buy off the set- 
tlers. She had always levied heavy taxes on goods that were 
sent down the Mississippi, but now she told the settlers there 
would be no more taxes if they would join the Spanish colony. 
Some of the settlers wanted to join Spain, while others became 
angry and wanted to go to war with her. The United States 
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Government finally got Spain’s permission to let settlers send 
their goods down the river without a tax. 


UNDER FRANCE AGAIN 


It was a weak French king who gave Louisiana to Spain. 
When Napoleon became ruler of France, a few years after 
our United States Government was organized, he wanted Loui- 
siana back. He intended to build a large colony in North 
America. Because he had a large army and Spain did not 
dare to oppose him, Louisiana was given back to France. 

Napoleon’s plans for a big American colony did not come - 
to pass. He was about to go to war with England and he 
needed money. So, in 1803, he sold Louisiana Territory to 
the United States. 

Little progress was made in what is now Iowa during the 
years it was owned by European countries. No permanent 
settlements were made, although many trading posts were 
established. A number of grants of land were given and peo- 
ple were beginning to see the value of Iowa land. Soon after 
the United States bought the Louisiana Territory from Napo- 
leon, many settlers came west to live. Iowa land, however, 
was kept for the Indians for a number of years. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Trace the Northwest Territory on an outline map of the United 
States and color it. 
2. Get pictures of La Salle, Father erernenit George Rogers Clark, 
Napoleon. 
Things to Talk About 


1. Why do you think settlers did not come to Louisiana Territory 
when the French and the Spaniards owned it? 
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2: The once of! George Rogers Clar k 
3. The trips of Father Hennepin. nt sabe retny at rsd. 
4. The different exploring trips of La Salle. ! to ae aa oe 
5. What would the situation be in America today if. France now 
owned Louisiana? ; 


Other Books to Read 


Erbe. History of Iowa, page 19. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, pages 39-42. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, page 10. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, pages 9-14. 
Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 1-5. 


ANNEXATION Y 


sod a Sy 


FLORIDA \ 
PURCHASE 
1819. 











CHAPTER XXVI 


IOWA BOUGHT BY UNCLE SAM ~ 


We are proud of our state. It is one of the leading agricul- 
tural states of the Union. In the last chapter you learned how 
Iowa land at one time belonged to European countries. In this | 
chapter you will learn how it became a part of the United 
States. 


Iowa is a part of a large territory that was bought from 
France by representatives of the United States. This purchase 
of Louisiana was almost an accident. The men who bought 
it for the United States had no authority to buy the land and 
when they set out had no intention of buying it. They bought 
it, as many things are bought today, because it was cheap. 


THE LOWER MuIsSISSIPPI 


By owning both banks of the lower Mississippi, Spain could 
control all the business on the river. She used this control to 
get money by charging taxes on all boats on the river. She 
also tried to turn the settlers and backwoodsmen that lived on_ 
American land against the United States Government She 
thought she could do this because our country was young and 
weak at that time. But American citizens in the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley said they should have the right to send their 
goods down the river without being taxed. They asked the 
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United States Government to help them. The backwoodsmen 
said they would take their rifles and capture New Orleans. 
The Spanish governor was afraid of these men and it looked 
like war. : | 

In 1795, Thomas Pinckney, then American Minister to 
Spain, succeeded in getting that country to agree to a treaty. 
Under the new agreement the citizens of the United States 
were given free use of the Mississippi River. The treaty en- 
couraged settlers to come to the “Northwest Territory.” 

Shortly after the treaty of 1795, Napoleon Bonaparte, a 
_ young French soldier, became ruler of France. As we learned 
in the last chapter, Napoleon was ambitious. He wanted to 
establish a strong colony in America. Because of his great 
power in Europe, Spain feared him and secretly gave Louisiana 
Territory back to France in 1800. The United States did not 
want France, under so powerful a ruler as Napoleon, for a 
neighbor in North America. The settlers were afraid that the 
French would not allow them the free use of the Mississippi 
River as the Spaniards had done. 


JEFFERSON TRIES TO Buy NEW ORLEANS 


Robert Livingston was United States Minister to France. 
Jefferson wrote to him and said, “There is on the globe one 
single spot, the possessor of which is our natural and habitual 
enemy. It is New Orleans, through which the produce of three 
eighths of our territory must pass to market, and from its fer- 
tility this area will ere long yield more than half of our produce 
and contain more than half of our inhabitants. France, plac- 
ing herself at that door, assumes to us the attitude of hostility.” 

President Jefferson sent James Monroe as a special repre- 
sentative to help Livingston buy from France the island of New 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 
After a painting by Gilbert Stuart. 


Orleans and the east bank of the Mississippi. But Napoleon 
did not want to sell. The American representatives worked 
with him for weeks without success. 

Suddenly Napoleon changed his mind. He was about to 
go to war with England and feared that because of her large 
navy England would be able to take Louisiana away from 
him. Furthermore he needed money. So one day he sur- 
prised the American representatives by offering to sell them 
all of Louisiana. But Monroe and Livingston had not been 
- given the right to buy so much land. President Jefferson had 
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told them to offer two million dollars for the land he wanted. 
When Napoleon offered to sell all of Louisiana they did not at 
first know what to do. But they decided to accept Napoleon’s 
proposition and buy it. After Livingston had signed his name 
to the papers he said to Monroe, ‘‘We have lived long, but ms 
is the noblest work of our lives.” 


TROUBLE OVER THE PURCHASE 


Much trouble was caused by the agreement that was made 
between Napoleon’s agents and Livingston and Monroe. 
France had agreed not to sell Louisiana without Spain’s con- 
sent. Now Spain objected to the sale but Napoleon was so 
strong that he paid no attention to what Spain said. The 
French government was also supposed to vote on such a sale 
and many leading Frenchmen were opposed to selling Louisi- 
ana. Napoleon, however, sold it without their consent. 

In this country Jefferson did not know whether he had the 
right to buy land. He wanted the Constitution changed so as 
to give him that power. His friends who wanted the land told 
him that it would take several years to make such a change 
and that Napoleon might not want to sell by that time. So 
Jefferson signed the treaty. Some people said the land was no 
good and that we paid too much. Others were fearful that 
new states created in the future out of this territory would 
give the people of the Mississippi Valley more power in the 
nation than the people of the original states now had. But 
Jefferson’s party was in control of Congress at this time and 
favored the purchase. 

Congress agreed to the treaty on October 19, 1803. On 
December 20 of the same year Governor William C. Claiborne, 
who had been appointed by President Jefferson, took over the 





Brerestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. On an outline map of the United States trace the Louisiana Terri- 
tory and color it. 

2. Find, if you can, pictures of Livingston, “Monroe, _and President us 

| Jefferson. | 


Things to Talk About 
1. Give reasons why Jefferson wanted to buy Louisiana. 


How does the size of the Louisiana Purchase compare with the 
- size of the United States before the purchase? 


_ 3. Why do you suppose some Americans opposed the purchase? 


4. Did Jefferson have the right to make the purchase? 


Other Books to Read 


Erbe. History of Iowa, page 23. 


’ Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, pages 42-45. 


Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, page 13. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, pages 14-16. 





CHAPTER XXVII 


IOWA AS A TERRITORY 


Do you know the difference between a “territory” and a 
“state”? Does the United States now have any territories? 
Has Iowa land belonged to other territories or states? Why 
do we need a government? | . 


Iowa has had several kinds of government. When the first 
white men came they found only the governments of the In- 
dian tribes. Later, when white people came to live here, they 
started governments much like those they had been used to 
having in the country or state where they had been living. A 
government has many purposes. It should protect the lives 
and the property of its people. It should also help the people 
in their business, in their education, and in various other in- 
terests. | | 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT 


In a territory the management of local affairs is largely in 
the hands of the national Government. The people of a terri- 
tory do not have so much to say about their own affairs as do 
the people of a state. The President, for instance, appoints 
the governor of a territory, whereas the people elect him in a 
state. This is one reason why many people prefer to live in a 


state. Another reason is that states have representatives who 
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can vote in the United States Congress while territories do not 
have a vote there. - } 

The advantage of the territorial government, on the other 
hand, is that the cost of running it is paid by our national gov- 
ernment. In states the people must tax themselves to pay for 
their government. People in a new section of the country, 
because they were poor, often preferred territory to state. 


INDIANA AND MISSOURI 


When the United States bought Louisiana from France it 
became.necessary for her to provide a government for the new 
territory. To do so, the new region was first divided into two 
parts. The southern part was called the Territory of Orleans; 
the northern part, the District of Louisiana. Since very few 
people lived in the northern division, it was attached to the 
Territory of Indiana for its government. 

A serious difficulty soon arose. The southern part of the 
District of Louisiana was far south of Iowa and the people 
who lived there wanted to own slaves. But the laws of the 
Territory of Indiana did not permit slavery. Congress then 
made into a new territory all of the land of the Louisiana 
Purchase that was north of the present southern boundary of 
the state of Arkansas. The. new territory was first called the 
Territory of Louisiana, but when the present State of Louisiana 
was admitted to the Union, in 1812, the name of the territory 
to the north was changed to Missouri. 


No GOoOvERNMENT 


In 1821, the present State of Missouri was carved out of the 
Territory of Missouri. When that was done Congress seems 
to have forgotten about that part of the Missouri Territory 
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which was not included in the new state. It did not provide 
any kind of government for it. Perhaps that was because very * 
few people lived there. Iowa land was then considered a good — 
place for the Indians. , : 

The people who lived on Iowa land soon found that they — 
needed a government. A murder took place at Dubuque. One 
-miner shot another miner; the murderer said he could not be | 
punished because there was no government and no law. The ~ 
settlers said something must be done; so they decided to hold 
court and try the murderer. A jury was chosen and it sat on 
a log to hear the case. The murderer had someone to act for 
him as attorney. The jury said that the man was guilty of 
murder and should be hanged in one month. 

The miner took his case to the courts of Illinois, to the gov- 
ernor of Missouri, and to the national Government at Wash- 
ington. They said they could do nothing, and he was hanged. 


MICHIGAN AND WISCONSIN 


Congress now saw that something must be done to provide 
a government for this territory. In 1834 all of the old Terri- 
tory of Missouri that was north of the State of Missouri was 
made a part of the Territory of Michigan. But Michigan, too, 
wanted to become a state. So some other provision again had 
to be made for Iowa land. 

In 1836, Iowa became a part of the Territory of Wisconsin. 
Henry Dodge was governor of the territory. He ordered that 
a census be taken. It was found that there were 10,531 white 
people then living in what is now Iowa. 

The first legislature for the Territory of Wisconsin met in 
1836, at Belmont, the site of which is now a farm in Wiscon- 
sin. Eighteen men came from west and nineteen from east 
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of the Mississippi. .The second legislature for the territory 
_ met in 1837 at Flint Hills, now Burlington. This was the first 
legislature to meet within the present State of Iowa. 





TERRITORY OF IOWA 


In 1838, Wisconsin Territory was divided. The portion that 
was west of the Mississippi was organized as a separate terri- 
tory and was called Iowa. It included what is now Iowa and 
most of Minnesota and the Dakotas. Another census was 
taken in 1838. Iowa then had 22,860 people. The population 
had doubled in two years. 7 | 

President Van Buren appointed a governor, a secretary, and 
three justices of the territorial supreme court. The people 
were to elect a legislature. The Iowa Territory could now 
send a delegate to Congress. The delegate was allowed to 
speak but not to vote. Congress gave the new territory $20,000, 
a section of land for public buildings, and $5,000 for a library. 

Robert Lucas of Ohio was the first man to be appointed 
governor of Iowa. He was a distinguished man, having twice 
been governor of Ohio. Mr. Lucas was born in Virginia; he 
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Courtesy Des Moines Register 


OLp ZION CHURCH, BURLINGTON 
First Capitol of Iowa Territory (1838). 


was fifty-seven years old when he came to govern Iowa. He 
played an important part in our early history. 
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The first legislature for the Territory of Iowa met at Bur-— 
lington, in Zion Church. It was made up of two houses, the 
Council, now called the Senate, and the House. There were 
13 members of the Council and 26 of the House. Many im- 
portant laws were passed by this first legislature, but the mem- 
bers are said to have been extravagant. They appropriated 
more money than Congress had allowed them. One member 
said: “‘Uncle Sam is a cow, and we will milk her freely.’’ Gov- - 
ernor Lucas, who had been a legislator in Ohio for many years, 
wanted the legislature to be careful about spending. He made 
many wise recommendations but they were not followed. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. List the territories which included Iowa land from 1803 to 1846. 

2. On an outline map of the United States, trace: (a) Louisiana 
Purchase, (b) Wisconsin Territory, (c) Iowa Territory. 

3. Get or draw pictures of Governor Lucas and of Zion Church. 


Things to Talk About 


. Compare Iowa’s population in 1836 with that in 1930. 
2. Where did most of the Iowa people live in 1836 and why? 
3. Name the territories which the United States owns now. Do you 
think they will ever become states? 
4. Which of the 48 states was the last to enter the Union? 


Other Books to Read 
Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter XIII. 
Erbe. History of Iowa, page 100. 
Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XXXI. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, pages 61-62. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XXIII. 
Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 47-49. 





CHAPTER XXVIII 
IOWA’S STRUGGLE TO BECOME A STATE 


How many stars in our flag? Is one of them for Iowa? © 
How many stripes in the flag? For what do the stripes stand? 
If one of the stars is for Iowa, when was it added to the flag? 
Was it a hard fight for Iowa people to get a place in the flag? — 


Soon after Iowa became a territory, some of its people began 
to talk about making it a state. In November, 1839, Governor 
Lucas said it would be a good plan for Iowa to think about 
writing a state constitution for itself. Before a territory can 
become a state it must write a constitution and present it to 
Congress. 


VoTERS OPPOSE A CONVENTION 


The legislature of the Iowa Territory decided to give the 
voters a chance to say whether they wanted to send men to a 
convention for the purpose of writing a state constitution. An 
election was held in August, 1840. When the votes were 
counted it was found that 937 had voted for a convention and 
2,903 against it. The people, therefore, do not seem to have 
been as eager to have Iowa become a state as was Governor 
Lucas. | : 

John Chambers, the second governor for Iowa Territory, also 


said it was very important that a convention should be called 
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Historical Memorial and Art Department 


ROBERT LUCAS 


to write a constitution. Another election was therefore held 
by the legislature in 1842. At this second election every county 
that Iowa then had voted against having a convention. That 
meant that Iowa must wait longer for its place in the flag. 

The voters then did not cast their votes as we now do at 
an election. The officers at the voting places made two columns 
on a sheet of paper. At the top of one column they wrote 
“Convention” and at the head of the other they wrote ‘“‘No 
Convention.” If the voter said he wanted a convention, his 
name was written in the first column; if he did not want one, 
it was written in the second. 

Many new people were coming to Iowa every year and the 
population was growing rapidly. As the territory grew, state- 
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. THE Lucas BOUNDARY 


hood became more and more necessary. Another election was 
therefore called in 1844. This time the people voted that a 
convention should be held and a constitution written. 


First CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


The convention that was called to write the constitution met 
at Iowa City on October 7, 1844. There were 72 men, or 
delegates, present; they came from twenty-five counties. 
The two main political parties at the time were the Democratic 
and the Whig. Two thirds of the delegates were Democrats 
_and one third were Whigs. Most of the men knew very little 
about making laws or writing a constitution. 

A number of famous debates took place at this first con- 
vention. Some of the questions that were discussed were: 
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THE NICOLLET BOUNDARY 


“Should their meetings be opened with prayer?” ‘Should 
banks be allowed to organize?” ‘‘What salaries should be 
paid to state officials?”’ and, most important of all, “What 
‘should be the boundaries of the new state?” 

The convention worked for 26 days. It wrote a constitution 
-and sent it to Congress in December 1844. Congress was to 
decide three things: first, was Iowa’s population large enough 
for a state; second, were the boundaries fixed by the convention 
‘satisfactory; third, was the rest of the constitution in harmony 
with the national Constitution? ) 










| 
THE BOUNDARIES 
' Three different sets of boundaries were suggested for the | 
new state. The first was proposed by Gov. Lucas and later 
‘used by the constitutional convention. The second was fixed 
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by Congress anil was called the “Nicollet ee ; 
it was taken from a map that had been drawn by a Mr. Nicol- 
let. This second boundary made Iowa much smaller than under — 
the first one. The third was a compromise between the first — 
and the second and is the one that we now have. It made Iowa — 
much larger than the second boundary plan but somewhat 
smaller than she would have been under the first. (Compare 
the maps on pages 182 and 183.) | 


Wuat ConcreEss DID 


_ Slavery was the big question before Congress when Iowa 
asked to become a state. There were then as many free states 
in the Union as slave states. That meant that the number of © 
Senators in Congress who favored slavery or represented slave 
states was as great as the number from free states. Neither side 
was willing to let the other get more votes. The only way 
whereby the number could be kept even was by admitting a 
slave state and a free state at the same time. | 

Florida, a southern territory that wanted slaves, was asking 
to be admitted as a state. Since Iowa wanted to be a free state 
(that is, to have no slaves), Congress decided to admit the two 
at the same time. It gave to Iowa the Nicollet boundary. 


THE PEOPLE VOTE 


The people of Iowa now had to vote whether they wanted 
to have a state with the boundaries that Congress had fixed. 
They did not like the boundaries proposed and voted against 
statehood and Iowa had to continue as a territory. 

The legislature of the territory asked the people to vote 
again. This time they were to say whether they liked the con- 
stitution without the Nicollet boundaries. The majority was 
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against: the constitution. This decision meant that another 
‘convention would have to be called and a new constitution 
written before Iowa could be a state. | 


~ SECOND CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


The Territorial legislature called another convention. This 
| time it had thirty-two delegates. It met at Iowa City in May, 
1846. The new constitution was written in fifteen days. It 
was much like the first except that the things which the people 
| did not like in the first constitution were changed. | 
| While the second convention was at work, Congress voted 
| new boundaries for Iowa, the same that we now have. Another 
| election was held on August 3, 1846, to vote on the new con- 
| stitution and the new boundaries. This time the people voted 
| by a small majority to become a state. There were 9,492 votes 
| for statehood and 9,038 against it. — 
| Congress approved the new Iowa Constitution early in De- 
| cember. President Polk signed the bill, which made Iowa a 
| state, on December 28, 1846. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


| 

| 

| 1. Make maps showing the three proposed boundaries that were 
suggested for Iowa. 

| 2. Get, if you can, a picture of President Polk. 


Things to Talk About 


2. How would Iowa have compared with the Iowa of today if the 
Nicollet Boundary had been accepted? 

3. Why did so many people always oppose statehood? 
4. Why did Iowa want to be a “‘free”’ state? 


| 1. The questions that were debated by the first convention. 
( 
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Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter XIV. 

Erbe. History of Iowa, page 109. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XXXIV. 
Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, Unit XVIII. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter ITI. 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 49-50. 





BRIDGE OVER THE MIssIssipr1 RIVER 


This bridge is owned by the City of Burlington. 





CHAPTER XXIX 


IOWA’S CAPITALS 


| What is the difference between the words “capital” and 

| “capitol” as applied to a seat of government? How many towns 

| or cities of Iowa have been its capital? Were other places 

| considered or selected and then not used? Who locates the 
capital for a state? 


Let us learn the answer to the first of the above questions 
| before we begin the story. The word “capital,’”’ as here used, 
} means the town or city in which the governor, the legislature, 
| and other state officers do their work. ‘Capitol,’ on the other 
| hand, means the building, within that town or city, in which 
| they work. | 
| Three important dates in Iowa history should be remembered 

in reading the story of Iowa’s capitals. They are: 1836, when 
_ Iowa land became a part of Wisconsin Territory; 1838, when 
| the Territory of lowa was organized; and 1846, when Iowa 
became a state. 


BURLINGTON TWICE THE CAPITAL 


The first legislature of Wisconsin Territory met at Belmont, 
Wisconsin. The place was not satisfactory to the legislature 
| and they decided on a new location, that of Madison, now the 

capital of Wisconsin. Since it would take time, however, to 


| build a new capitol, the Hon. Jeremiah Smith, Jr., who was a 
187 
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AN EARLY VIEW OF BURLINGTON 


member of the legislature from Burlington, then called ‘‘Flint 
Hills,” offered to put up a building in his city to be used as a 
temporary capitol. The offer was accepted and the next 
legislature of Wisconsin met there in 1837. Mr. Smith’s build- 
ing burned soon after the legislature met and the members had 
to be housed in other buildings. 

The third session of the Wisconsin legislature was being held 
in Burlington during the summer of 1838, when the news came 
that Congress had organized the new “Territory of Iowa.” 
President Van Buren appointed Robert Lucas, of Ohio, as its 
governor (see page 177) and told him to select a place for 
the capital. Gov. Lucas made a trip up the Mississippi River, 
visited the important towns, and then decided on Burlington 
for the capital of the new territory. 
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“Crry OF Towa” CHOSEN 


The first fegisiature of the Territory of Towa met in Zion 


Church in November, 1838. It decided to change the location 


of the capital, in order that it might be nearer the center of 


| population. Travel at that time was difficult and it took some 
| of the first legislators a long time to get to Burlington. Three 


members of the legislature were appointed:to choose the new 


location, with instructions to put it in Johnson County. T hey 
chose a hill on the Iowa River and called the place, “City of 


| Iowa.” ‘There was but one log cabin at the place at that time. 


Mr. C. Swan of Dubuque, one of the three men who selected 
the site, was chosen to plan the city and the new capitol. He 
was also appointed to oversee the erection of the building. 


/ Work on the new capitol was started in 1839 and the corner- 


stone was laid on July 4, 1840. The stone and lumber for the 
new building were found near Iowa City. A great celebration 


_ was held at the laying of the cornerstone and Governor Lucas 


| 
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delivered an address. 

On April 30, 1841, Governor Lucas issued a proclamation 
whereby the capital was officially changed from Burlington 
to Iowa City. Since the new building was not yet completed, 


.a large, two-story frame building, called the Butler Hotel, was 


for a time used by the state officials. Some of the business of 


| the state continued. to be done at Burlington for several years. 


TALK OF A NEW CAPITAL 


Soon after Iowa was admitted to the Union and the bound- 
aries of the state were known, people again began to talk 
about a new location for the capital, nearer to the center of 
the state. The legislature in 1847 appointed a group of men 
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Otp STONE CapiTot. UNtIversity oF Iowa 


to select a location for a new capital. These men decided on - 
a place in Jasper County as the best site and named it Monroe 
City. The place was surveyed and lots were sold. But the 
next legislature decided that the capital should not be moved 
and Monroe City was soon forgotten. It is said that most of 
those who bought town lots in the “new capital” had their 
money given back to them. 

Other places were now suggested for the capital, among them 
being Oskaloosa, Pella, Fort Des Moines, and Red Rock. Some 
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legislators were opposed to moving the capital on account of the 
expense to the state. Because of this, some towns offered free 
land for the capitol and also offered money with which to build 
it. Gradually, Fort Des Moines came to be more and more 
| favored as the most desirable place. It had many advantages, 
| such as nearness to the center of the state, a river (the Des 
| Moines) by which it could be reached by steamboat, and loca- 
| tion’in a rich agricultural region that was covered with timber 
) and underlain with coal. . 


Drs MoINnres CHOSEN 


In 1854 the legislature decided to move the capital and voted 
| that it should be located within two miles of the junction of the 
| Des Moines and Raccoon rivers. A hill a short distance from 
| the former river was selected and a three-story brick building 
| erected. Governor Grimes approved the new building, and in 
_ October, 1857, state officials began to move the seat of gov- 
| ernment. 
_ There were no railroads west of Iowa City when the capital 
| was changed and since winter was approaching, the moving 
_ became quite a task. The Western Stage Company offered free 
_ rides for the officials. The moving of the equipment, however, 
_ was not so easy. Four large safes and several loads of furniture 
were hauled on sleds, drawn by oxen, for a part of the way. 
When the third convention met in the “Old Capitol” at Iowa 
City in 1857 to draft the constitution which we now have in 
Iowa, it provided in that constitution that the capital of the 
| state should be located at Des Moines. This constitution was 
_adopted by the people at an election held during the summer of 
| 1857 and the location of our capital was thereby definitely 
| fixed, as the legislature had voted. 
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THE STATE CapiTtoL, Des MOINES 


. As the population and wealth of our state grew, it became 
necessary to provide for a larger capitol. The present splendid 
building was dedicated in January 1884, although it was not 
completed until 1886. Its total cost was $3,296,256. 

The capitol grounds at first covered but four blocks. In 
order to enlarge it and to make of it one of the most beautiful 
capitol grounds in the country; the legislature in 1913 added 
more ground, so that now it includes eighty-four acres. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


Get or draw pictures of (a) Old Zion Church, (b) the “Old Capi- 
tol,” now a part of the State University, (c) our present Capitol. 
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Things to Talk About 

1. Did the safes that were hauled across the country contain any — 

money? | | | . 

2. How long do you think it took to haul the equipment from Iowa 
City to Des Moines? | 

3. Do you think Des Moines is a good location for’ our capital? 
How near the state’s center is it? =) : 

4. Why did people want to move the capital farther west each time? 


Other Books to Read 


Erbe. History of Iowa, page 119. 

| Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, pages 261-263. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XXIV. 

| Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 48-50. 
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| This seal was authorized by an Act of the Legislature in 1847. Note 

_at lower left sheaf and field of. wheat, with farm tools; at right, lead 

| furnace and pile of pig lead; in background, Mississippi River and 
steamer Jowa; in front, a citizen soldier. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
EARLY IOWA COUNTIES 


When was your county organized? How did it get its name? 
| Has it always had that name? For whom was your county 
| seat named? Has it always been your county’s capital? H as 
there been a county-seat fight in your county? 


_ When Congress in 1834 put all of the vast region north of 

| the State of Missouri under the government of Michigan 
| Territory, the part that was known as the Black Hawk Pur- 
| chase, west of the Mississippi, was divided into two large 
counties. The line that separated them ran west from the 
_lower end of Rock Island to:the Missouri River. The land 
south of the line was called Demoine County and that which 
was north was named Dubuque County. In 1836 these two 
‘counties became a part of Wisconsin Territory. 


_ The legislature of the Territory of Wisconsin, in 1836, di- 
vided Demoine (Des Moines) into seven smaller counties, Lee, 
‘Des Moines, Van Buren, Henry, Louisa, Musquitine (Musca- 
‘tine), and Cook. The boundaries for these new counties were 
not clearly marked. All of them were later changed and Cook 
| County, which was only a little over three miles wide and over 


itty miles long, disappeared entirely. 
195 
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Fourieen new counties were rade out of Dubus ena 
by the legislature of 1837. The boundaries of most of. them 
were changed later. When Iowa was admitted to the Union 
in 1846: only forty-four counties had been organized. They 
were all in central, eastern, and southeastern Iowa and covered 
less than half of the state’s area. 


CouNTY SEAT FIGHTS 


A very interesting phase of Iowa history is the struggle of 
towns in many counties for the location of the county seat. 
Groups of men sometimes used guns in an effort to locate the 
county’s capital at their favorite place. Many things were 
done that were not in accordance with law or with what is gen- 
erally considered good citizenship. ‘The story of the struggle 
between Rockingham and Davenport for the county seat of 
Scott County is an interesting example. 

The territorial legislature at Burlington had said that an elec- 
tion should be held in Scott County to determine the location — 
of its county seat. | 3 | 

Willard Barrows says of the election: ‘Davenport, well — 
knowing her weakness and want of ‘material aid,’ entered into 
a contract with a man by the name of Bellows, from Du Buque, 
to furnish voters at so much per head; board, whisky, and > 
lodging to be furnished by the party requiring the service. 

“The day of election came, and with it came also the im- 
portation of voters by the ‘Bellows Express.’ They were from 
Du Buque and Snake Diggings, eleven sleigh loads of the 
most wretched looking rowdies and vagabonds that had ever 
appeared in the'streets of Davenport. They were the dregs of 
the mining districts of that es day, soaked in yi ks and 
done up in rags. 
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EARLY VIEW OF DAVENPORT 


“There was no use in challenging such a crowd of corrup- 
tion, for they hardly knew the meaning of the word perjury. 
So they were permitted to vote unmolested. Rockingham at 
this election, whatever she may have done afterwards, observed 
a strict, honest, and impartial method of voting. She knew 


her strength and had it within herself. 


“The election being over, the Du Buque delegation of miners 
returned home, having drunk 10 barrels of whisky and cost 


| the contracting parties over $3,000 in cash.” 


Davenport won the election but Rockingham protested to 
Governor Dodge. Another election was held and this time 
Rockingham won by stuffing the ballot box, whereupon Daven- 
port protested. The commissioners who counted the votes 
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threw out most of the Rockingham ballots and declared that 
Davenport had won. The legislature then ordered another elec- 
tion. Davenport now offered to build a courthouse if it were 
chosen as the county seat, and it won the election. The court- 
house was built and the fight was over. 


CouNTYy SEATS CHANGED 


The first places to be chosen as the location for the county 
seats in many counties can no longer be found on the map. 
“Astoria” was the first capital of Washington County, © 
“Marrietta’” of Marshall County, and ‘‘Napoleon” of Johnson 
County. These, as well as other early county-seat towns, are 
remembered only as names. 

Several counties have changed the county seat. Creston, 
following the example of Davenport, gained Union County’s 
capital from Afton by building a courthouse and giving it to 
the county. In some counties the first seat was determined 
by the center of population instead of the geographical center. 
When such counties later became more uniformly settled the 
voters demanded a change in the location of the county seat. 

In a few counties the place for the courthouse was not easily 
settled. Lee County, for instance, still has county offices at 
both Fort Madison and Keokuk, while the County Super- 
intendent’s office is at Donnellson. Linn County changed its 
capital from Marion to Cedar Rapids in recent years. 


EARLY COUNTY SCANDALS 


The early history of some Iowa counties is notorious for the 
scandals that took place. Dishonest men went into counties 
that had few or no people, for the express purpose of getting 
control of the local government. Then they made themselves 
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rich from the taxes that were collected from people who owned 
land in the county but did not live there. A notable case is that 
of O’Brien County. In 1859 a “band of unscrupulous men”’ 
went from Sioux City to that county. At the time there was 
but one real settler there. The “band” secured his signature 
to a petition, asking that the county be organized. The election 
was held and most of the important offices were filled by the 
“band.” . 

Later, ‘a gang from Fort Dodge arrived.” ‘A feud sprang 
up between the two factions,” but ‘“‘a compromise was made.” 
Then, “with united power the ring continued to ‘organize’ the 
county.” The residents of the ‘‘county seat”’ were officeholders. 
One honest German settler said “I am der peoples. Der rest all 
be officers. Don’t it?” 

When the county was only nineteen months old the super- 
visors allowed bills totaling $17,500. The largest sum was 
$8,000, for bridges that were never built. One of the or- 
ganizers said: ‘“‘We built a bridge and then made an elaborate 
report. Then we drew our county warrant. Then we tore 
down the bridge and built the same bridge—excuse me, another 
bridge—in another prairie slough and drew another warrant. 
Why shouldn’t we tear it down? Nobody ever crossed it; no 
/ road was there even. Finally, with due regard to the com- 
| fort, happiness, and welfare of my dear family, I tore down the 
_ bridge and built for myself a home, sweet home!” * 

Altogether there was a fraudulent debt of $230,000 incurred 
by the early officials of O’Brien County. The last of it was 
not paid off until 1908. This is but one example of several 
scandals of this sort in the “‘good old days.” 


1 Josephine B. Donovan. The Palimpsest, January, 1924. 
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Sabin. The Making of Iowa, page 21. 
Wallace. Story of Iowa, page 47. 


The names of a number of our counties have Beare changed. 
Slaughter County became Washington County, Kishkekosh be- 
‘came Monroe, Yell was changed to Lyon, Wahkaw to Wood-— 
. bury, Risley to Hamilton, and Fox to Calhoun. The spelling | 
of such counties as Des Moines, Muscatine, Dubuque, Linn, 
and others, has been changed since early times. 

There have been only minor changes in county boundaries 
since 1851. It has been suggested at times that such counties — 
as Lee, Pottawattamie, and Kossuth be divided. This is not 
likely to be done now because people are saying that combining — 
smaller counties would lessen the cost of government. 


- Iowa counties. 
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Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


On an outline map of Iowa show the first two counties. 

Draw a map of your county and give a story of its early history. 
Get, if you can, pictures of prominent pioneers of your county. 
Get or draw a picture of your county’s courthouse. 


so to Talk About 
Compare the size of your county with the largest and smallest 
When was your present courthouse built? What did it cost? 
How near the center of the county is your courthouse? 


Do you think your county seat may ever be changed? Who 
determines that? 


Other Books to Read 





CHAPTER XXXI 


EARLY IOWA POLITICS 


People sometimes become greatly aroused over politics in 
present-day times. During political campaigns we hear speeches 
over the radio and our newspapers are :filled with political 


news and arguments. What was the political interest in Iowa’s 


early years? 


The early Iowa settlers paid little attention to politics or to 
political parties. They were too scattered to meet in large 
groups or even to meet often in small groups. Improvement 
of the home and of the farm was more important to the pioneer 
than political parties and political rallies. 


First PoLiticAL CONVENTION 


- When Burlington became the capital of the Territory of Wis- 
consin, in 1837, many Iowa people became interested in politics. 


_ They knew, however, that it was only a temporary arrangement 
| and that Burlington would lose this position as soon as the new 


capitol at Madison, Wisconsin, was completed. If Iowa land 
could be organized as a separate territory, they thought, then 
Burlington might become the capital of that new territory. 
The first political convention of Iowa was therefore called to 


_ meet at Burlington on November 6, 1837. At this convention 








a petition was prepared and sent to Congress in which it was 
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asked that the “Iowa District” of the Wisconsin Territory be 
organized into a separate territory. 3 

Congress recognized the petition of the Burlington Conven- 
tion and on June 12, 1838, voted to make the Iowa District a 
separate territory. This action brought about the first great 
interest in political matters. More counties had to be or- 
ganized. Districts had to be fixed from which members could 
be sent to the legislature. A delegate to represent the territory 
in Congress had to be chosen. The President appointed Robert — 
Lucas of Ohio as governor and Burlington was chosen as the 
capital. 


LocaAL ISSUES ON FIRST ELECTIONS 


Governor Lucas took office in August 1838 and called an elec- 
tion for September 10. At this first election party lines were 
not drawn. All the candidates for Congress and for the legis- 
lature ran on local issues. No nominating conventions were 
held. Five candidates presented themselves for Congress and 
W. W. Chapman was elected. | 

Elections to the legislature of the territory were held an- 
nually and at the second one, in 1839, party lines were drawn 
but officials were again chosen on local issues. A pioneer news- 
paper, The Jowa Patriot, said on June 27, 1839, “We know 
that the Governor is opposed to carrying national politics into 
the legislature, and so are we, and shall be until this ceases to 
be aterritory. Should opposition to the Administration develop 
it will cut off our supplies from Washington.” At the 1839 
election the Democrats secured a majority of the representa- 
tives. They were the ruling party in early Iowa politics nearly 
all the time until the Republican party came to the scene and 
the Democrats divided over the slavery issue. : 
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Party Lines DRAWN 


Party lines and organization became distinct for the first 
time in 1840. Feeling against the Democratic President, 
Martin Van Buren, reached its height in the campaign that 
year. He was blamed for the panic of 1837, criticized for the 
spoils system, and accused of doing many things that Western 
people did not favor. The criticism resulted in the develop- 
| ment of a strong Whig party, which reached its strength in Iowa 
| that year. Augustus C. Dodge, Democratic candidate for dele-. 
gate to Congress, defeated Alfred Rich, the Whig candidate by 
only 615 votes. Fifteen Democrats and eleven Whigs were 
elected to the House of Representatives in the legislature, with 
six Democrats and seven Whigs to the Council, or Senate, as it 
is now called. This was the only time that the Whigs had a 
majority in either legislative house in the Territory of Iowa. 

When William H. Harrison, the Whig candidate, became 
President he appointed John Chambers of Kentucky to succeed 
Robert Lucas as governor of lowa Territory. The Democrats 
complained bitterly of this appointment of a “foreign ruler”’ 
as they called it. Chambers was later reappointed by Presi- 
dent Tyler. He served from May, 1841, until November, 1845. 


STATEHOOD THE ISSUE 


The struggle for statehood, between 1840 and 1846, over- 
shadowed national issues. Generally speaking, it may be said 
that the Whigs were against statehood while the Democrats 
supported the cause. During the years immediately following 
Iowa’s admission to the Union, a number of political parties or 
factions developed in the North. 
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MANY ParTIES — 


The year 1854 was a time of political revolution. It was also 
the year in which the present Republican party was born, 
although that party was not organized in Iowa until later. The 
political parties and factions in this state that year were: two 
factions of the Whigs, the “Silver Greys” and the “Seward 
Whigs’; the regular Democrats, the ‘Free Soilers” or “Free 
Democrats,” and the “Americans” or ““Know Nothings.” 

The last Whig state convention met at Iowa City on Febru- 
ary 22, 1854, and nominated James W. Grimes for Governor. 
The ‘Free Soilers” held a convention at Crawfordsville on 
March 28, 1854. They nominated a candidate for governor 
but later withdrew and supported Grimes, who was elected 
over Curtis Bates, the Democratic candidate. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The first call for the organization of the Republican party, 
as such, in Iowa was issued on January 3, 1856. The meeting 
was called to be held at Iowa City on February 22. The call 
appeared in several newspapers. No one knew who issued it, 
although Governor Grimes was suspected of doing so. 

While the Republican party is usually said to have had its 
birth elsewhere, there are those who say Iowa should have the 
credit. O. A. Garretson, in discussing a mass convention held 
at Crawfordsville in February 1854, says: ‘Owing to the dif- 
ferent organizations represented, and the divergence of views, 
the committee deliberated a number of hours before the mem- 
bers finally agreed and reported the platform to the convention. 
_ Here it was warmly discussed, amended, re-amended, and 
adopted. It was well toward morning when the convention 
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I am not unmindful of the fact that the usual claim is that the 
Republican party was born at Ripon, Wisconsin, on March 20, 
1854. The convention at Crawfordsville antedated the Ripon 
meeting at least one month, and, as the union here perfected 
was named Republican party, Crawfordsville is fairly entitled 
to the distinction of being the birthplace of this organization.* 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Make a list of the Governors and United States Senators’ for 
Iowa up to the Civil War. 

2. Get, if you can, pictures of Iowa’s early Governors and Senators. 

3. Get pictures of Presidents Van Buren, Wm. H. Harrison, and 
Tyler, the men who appointed our territorial governors. 


Things to Talk About 


1. The issues of the. political campaigns before the Civil War, as | 
compared with present times. 

2. How do great political issues come to be? 

3. What do you think will be the issues in the next Presidential 
campaign? 

4. What was the meaning of the name “Know Nothing” as applied 
to a political party? 

5. The Republicans in 1860 advocated free farm land, a protective 
tariff oh manufactures, and keeping slavery out of the territories. 
Which policies interested Iowans? 


Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter XV. 
Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, pages 302-304. 


1“The Underground Railroad in Iowa,” Iowa Journal of History and Poli- 
tics, 1924. 





Write one complete and true sentence i pach aes vere 2 a 5 listed d 
below, by using the correct words or dates from each of the aah 
columns. For example: 
No. 1: Marquette and Joliet discovered Iowa in 1673 vor France. 


No. 1. Marquette and Joliet discovered 


America in 1492 
Texas in 1673 


_ Iowa in 1675 


No. 2. La Salle explored 


The Mississippi for England 
Canada for Spain 
Iowa for France 


No. 3. Louisiana was purchased for the United States by President 


Adams from Spain 
Lincoln from France 
Jefferson from England 


No. 4. Iowa land 


was opened to became a 
settlers | territory 
in 1788 : in 1838 
in 1803 in 1846 
in 1833 in 1857 


No. 5. Jowa’s capitals have been as follows: 


the first the second 

at Des Moines at Iowa City 
at Keokuk at Burlington 
at Burlington at Davenport 


TEST FOR UNIT] FIVE 








for France : 
for Spain 
ses tOE eas 


in 1492 
in 1803 
in 1682 — 


in 1788 
in 1803 
in 1833 


became a 
state 
in 1838 
in 1846 
in 1857 


the third. 

at Oskaloosa 
at Des Moines 
at Iowa City 






S irst t ‘erritorial ¢ governor was - 


: <i Brown 2 Democrat.--F as. from Illinois | 
Robert Lucas a Republican = ~—_ from Kentucky — 
"Henry Dodge a Whig fee trom. Otro 


TEACHER'S oN FOR UNIT FIVE 


Meals of Towa—Series Three. 
ool VI. 2482265: 
fee 5 24-534. 
/ OX, 42-48. 
XIII, 619. 


Iowa Journal of History and ‘Politics. 
Vol, JE, 226-255. 
VI, 375-456. 
VII, 3-131, 230-265, 402-443. 
IX, 385-407. 
Beas 6205. (395-437. 
} XX, 483-576. 
XXII, 89-128, 217-294, 323-362. 
me eX NTI 3-57: 
XXV, 163-235. 


The Palimpsest. 

Vol. I, 9-28, 86-100. 
| II, 178-181, 290-297, 382-385. 
| Ye 23-33) 102-115. 

VI, 54-64. 

VII, 54-62, 83-93, 390-397. 
VIII, 47-54, 57-70. 
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UNIT SIX 


IOWA IN WAR 






PREVIEW 
Iowa may well be called a “war baby.” When she was 
admitted as a state to the Union, that Union was at war with 
Mexico. Even as a territory she had offered to do her part. 
When war was declared against Mexico, the Territory of Iowa ~ 
was asked to provide a regiment of soldiers. The response to 
Governor Clarke’s call for volunteers was answered by the 
enlistment of, not ten companies, as he had requested, but 
twelve. The regiment, however, never was called upon to 
serve. 7 ; 
What Iowa did to show loyalty to the Union at the beginning 
of her statehood, she has been doing ever since. In this unit 
you will learn of the heroic part which the people of Iowa 
played in the great Civil War and in the wars of more recent 
times. ) 
You will also learn of a boundary quarrel, sometimes called 
the “Honey War,” which Iowa as a Territory had with one of 
her neighboring states, and of Iowa as the temporary home 
of that interesting and strange character, John Brown, whose 
“soul goes marching on.” — 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


THE “HONEY WAR” 


War! A war allits own! That is what Iowa had soon after 


it became a territory. One of the first difficulties that Governor 


Lucas had to settle as governor of Iowa was the trouble that led 
to what has been called “‘The Honey War,” which, in reality, 
was a quarrel over a boundary line with Missouri. 


Boundary lines of farms, counties, and even states, were, in 
early days, poorly measured and marked. Pioneers often 
measured land by having someone “step it off.” Who cared 
just where the line between lands was? The land was cheap 
and there was plenty of it. | 


THE SULLIVAN SURVEY 


The beginning of the trouble over the Missouri boundary 
dates back to 1816. In that year the United States Govern- 
ment hired a Mr. J. C. Sullivan to survey and mark the bound-. 
aries of the Osage Indian lands. Mr. Sullivan marked his 
line with mounds of earth and blazed trees. Both kinds of 
marks were soon gone. 

When Missouri became a state in 1820, its northern bound- 
ary was described as ‘“The Northern Boundary of the Indian 
lands” or, as it became known, “The Sullivan Line.” Later, in 


1837, when the markings had disappeared and no one knew 
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where the line was, the Missouri icone ordered the bound-_ 
ary resurveyed. A surveyor named pee was hired to do . 
the work. 


THE BROWN SURVEY 


Mr. Brown found that the Missouri constitution said the 
northern boundary was the parallel of latitude which passed 
through the “rapids of the River Des Moines.” He therefore, 
when he began his survey, looked for these rapids. Indians, 
French traders, and early travelers had for many years spoken 
of the rapids in the Mississippi that were just above the mouth 
of the Des Moines River, as the ‘“Des Moines River Rapids” 
and it was to those that Mr. Sullivan referred in his survey. 
Surveyor Brown, however, did not know of the rapids in the 
Mississippi and began looking for some in the Des Moines — 
River. Near the present site of Keosaqua he found, in the — 
Des Moines River, a riffle which he supposed were the rapids 
mentioned by Sullivan. He then ran his line straight west 
from there. 

The new. Brown line was about thirteen miles north of the 
Sullivan line and added to Missouri some 2,600 square miles 
of land which, up to that time, had been claimed by the Terri- 
tory of Iowa. In 1838 the Missouri legislature declared the . 
Brown line to be the northern boundary of their state and or- 
dered officers of northern Missouri to collect taxes, maintain 
peace, and perform other official duties in the strip of land 
between the Brown and Sullivan lines. 


HoNEY TREES 


Most of the disputed strip of land contained timber in which 
bees were plentiful. Since honey was used by pioneers in place 
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THE DISPUTED BOUNDARY 


of sugar, honey trees, that is trees in which bees store honey, 
were highly prized. A man from Missouri came into the dis- 
puted land, chopped down three bee trees, and fled back to 
‘ Missouri with the honey. When Iowa settlers, who claimed the 
land belonged to Iowa, found out about the three bee trees, 
they became furious and demanded that something be done. 
That is how the boundary quarrel came to be called “The 
Honey War.” 


SHERIFF ARRESTS SHERIFF 


The dispute over the boundary became a serious matter for 
the local officers of both the state of Missouri and of the Terri- 
tory of Iowa. If the disputed land belonged to Missouri then 
it was the duty of the officers to collect taxes from the people. 
But, if it did not belong to Missouri, then the people would 
not want to pay taxes to that state and it became the duty of the 
Iowa officers to support them. In October 1839, Uriah S. 
Gregory, Sheriff of Clark County, Missouri, tried to collect 
taxes north of the Sullivan line. The settlers refused to pay. 
In November of that year he again tried to collect the taxes. 
This time the sheriff of Van Buren County, Iowa Territory, 
by order of Governor Lucas, opposed the Missouri sheriff and 
finally arrested him. 
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TROOPS OrpERED Out us 


A special session of the Clark County Court was s:called on | 
November 23. Orders were issued to General Willock and 
General Allen to muster the Missouri militia. .They soon had — 
together over two thousand men and General Allen took more 
than one thousand of them to Waterloo, Missouri. 

News of Missouri’s action was taken to Robert Lucas, Towa’s 
new governor. Lucas had gone through a similar dispute when 
he was governor of Ohio. Furthermore, he was a soldier and a 
man of quick action who was not easily bluffed. On December 
6, therefore, he issued orders to the commanders of the Iowa . 
militia to muster their men. Although it was in the dead of 
winter, twelve hundred men promptly answered the call and 
companies were organized in every county of southeast Iowa. 

This was the first time that Iowa’s militia had ever been 
called together and it was a queer-looking army. Each man 
had to furnish his own uniform and gun. There were no two 
men dressed or armed alike. They. carried whatever they 
owned, rifles, muskets, shotguns, pistols, and even pitchforks. 
In one county the commander was given six wagons in which 
to take supplies. He says that he loaded five of them with 
whisky, “to keep up the spirits of the men.” 

Major General Browne took about five hundred of the Iowa 
militia to Farmington, Iowa, just north of Waterloo, Missouri. 
The two armies were only a few miles apart and were watching 
each other, eager for the fight. Fortunately, there were wise 
men at the head of each army. They saw that nothing could 
be gained by fighting and bloodshed. General Browne sent a 
peace commission to the Missourians and these men found, 
upon their arrival, that General Allen had already sent some 
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Ren to i Iowa legislature, Penick ‘was meeting in Old Zion? 
_ Church at Burlington, with suggestions for a friendly settle- 
ment. So both armies were sent home. 


SUPREME Court DECIDES 


‘The boundary dispute remained unsettled for a ey of . 
years. Both Iowa and Missouri finally agreed to let the 
United States Supreme Court decide it. In 1849 that tribunal 


held that the “Sullivan Line” should be the boundary and so 





the disputed territory remained a part of Iowa, much to the 


satisfaction of the settlers. It is said that one good woman. 


hoped that her land would not be put into Missouri because 


she had been told, she said, that the climate of that state 


was too poor for good crops. 
After the question was settled, surveyors were ordered to 


mark the line again. Iron posts were put up between the states, 


at intervals, for over two hundred miles. The Supreme 
Court approved the work in 1851. Since then, Iowa has never 
had a serious dispute with a neighbor. : 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. On an Iowa outline map, draw the Sullivan and the Brown 
lines and shade the space between the two lines. 

2. Locate Farmington, Iowa, and Waterloo,. Missouri, on your 
map. 

3. Draw a picture showing how you think one of the Iowa peniaet 
men may have looked. 


Things to Talk About 


. Do we have a militia in Iowa today? | 
2. For what might the militia be called out now? 








Do ‘you t ats 

- they eee to s settle ier Suesior th 
4, Might other wars or disputes have been | ett e 
*) without bloodshed and loss of life? : 
_ 5. What is meant by the word “arbitration”? 







Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, page 54. 
Erbe. History of Iowa, page 104. 
Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XXXII. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XXV. 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, page 49. 





CHAPTER XXXIII 


IOWA AND JOHN BROWN 


On September 3, 1855, there arrived in Iowa a man who in 
| a few years would startle the entire world; a man whom some 
| people called a fool and an idiot, while others said he was a 
| great and brave hero. Why should there have been such dif- 
| ference of opinion? 


When Iowa, in 1803, became a part of the United States, 
slavery had already aroused some opposition. As time went 
on and the slaves became more profitable in the South, the 
_ dispute over the question grew in importance. It was but 
_ natural, then, that Iowa should be drawn into the quarrel. 
| Both sides of the question had supporters in Iowa. Some of 
| the early settlers had come from Southern states and they 
favored slavery. The larger number of Iowa pioneers, how- 
| ever, came from “free” states and were opposed to slaveholding. 
_ So Iowa was a free territory and came into the Union as a free 
_ state, with a constitution that prohibited slavery. 


THE KANSAS-NEBRASKA ACT 


In 1854 Congress passed a law whereby the people of the 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska would have the right to de- _ 
cide whether each wanted to come into the Union as a slave or 
as a free state. When this became known, people from both 


free and slave states rushed to Kansas in order that they might 
215 


win that state for their side. There cout be but one result, 
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fighting and bloodshed. The territory became known as 
“Bleeding Kansas.” em | 
| JoHN BRowN 


John Brown was born in Connecticut in 1800. He became 
a tanner by trade and in 1840 moved to Ohio to become a wool 
| buyer. Later he moved to 
New York. He was a very 
religious man and had studied 
to becomé a minister but had 
to give that up because of 
trouble with his eyes. , 

In 1855 John Brown 
started for Kansas. Six sons 
had gone there before him. 
“T went for the purpose of 
making Kansas a free state, 
but my sons went to settle,” 
he said. One of his sons 
had been murdered in the 
bloody war, one had been 
driven insane, and two had been dragged about in chains. 
After Brown himself arrived in Kansas, his log cabin was at- 
tacked and burned by men who wanted to make Kansas a 
slave state. If we remember these experiences of Brown it 
may help us to understand his later acts. 

The struggle over Kansas was not a pleasant affair on either 





JoHN BROWN 


side. Many cruel and outrageous things were done by both 


parties. Iowa and Missouri people were of course intensely 
interested in what was going on so near by, and many of them 
took part in it. 








-Tazor, IOWA 


Taner in southwestern Iowa, played an important part in 
the Kansas struggle. It was the last stopping place on free 
soil for the parties who were about to plunge into ‘Bleeding 
| Kansas.” Eastern people who were opposed to slavery sent 
arms and ammunition to Tabor to help equip those who were 
willing to risk their lives in their effort to make Kansas a free 
state. , 

It is said that Tabor at times looked like an armed camp. 
As many as two hundred men, heavily armed, were seen drill- 
ing in the town’s “square.” Many wounded were brought to 
Tabor from Kansas and the place became both a storehouse for 
arms and a hospital for free-state sufferers of Kansas. John 
Brown visited Tabor several times as he traveled across s Iowa 
and had many friends there. 


ON TO CANADA 


About Christmas time, 1858, a slave from Missouri slipped 
into Brown’s camp in Kansas and told him that he and his: 
family, as well as several others, were soon to be separated and 
sold in the South. He asked for help. That night a part of 
Brown’s men made a raid into Missouri where they took. eleven 
slaves and a number of horses. One slave owner was killed. 
_ Brown said he took the horses as pay for the work which the 

slaves had done. 
| Brown and his men hurriedly started for Canada with the 
Negroes. When they reached Tabor, the people there, after 
hearing what had been done, hurried the group on its way. 
At Grinnell Brown’s party received a welcome and were given 
an opportunity to rest. When they reached West Liberty a 








freight car was secured. Brown’s men and the slaves were 
loaded into the car, and it was attached to a passenger train 
that was bound for Chicago. All were soon in Canada. 


SPRINGDALE, IOWA 


The Quakers, or Friends, who lived at Springdale, a aii 
place near West Branch in Cedar County, were very much 
oppcsed to slavery. A station of the Underground Railroad 
(which will be explained in the next chapter) is supposed to 
have been located there. John Brown always received a hearty 
welcome at Springdale, and it was there that he and his com- 
panions went to spend the rest of the winter after they returned 
from Canada. 

Brown now began to prepare for war. The Quakers at 
Springdale, though opposed to slavery, were not in favor of 
taking up arms. Brown made his headquarters at the farm 
home of William Maxson, at the edge of Springdale. Maxson 
was not a Quaker but offered unbounded hospitality and gave 
freely of his money. “God be blessed,” he said; “I have a 
chance to serve my country, and aid in the Negro jubilee.” 
Some of the group stayed at other homes. 

During the winter the men trained regularly. John Brown 
himself took charge of a devotional service each day. The 
group of men became well acquainted with the residents of 
Springdale and vicinity. It was but natural that some of the 
young men of the community should become interested in. 
Brown’s plans, and join his party. Two of them, the Coppock 
brothers, Edwin and Barclay, followed him to the end of his 
venture. 

There was more or less warfare of this kind in Kansas for 
five years. Finally the, free-state party won. 
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HARPER’S FERRY 


The story of Brown and his party at Harper’s Ferry is told 
in your United States history. Our interest in that story is 
about the Iowa boys that were in it. Edwin Conpock was cap- 
| tured with Brown at Harper’s Ferry and hanged alongside of 
| his leader. 

Barclay Coppock escaped and, after weeks of wandering and 
| hiding, returned to Springdale, to his mother, who had been 
| very much opposed to having the boys go. Virginia authorities 
| were after Barclay but his friends succeeded in getting him on 
his way to Canada, where he would be safe. They took him 
| by sleigh to Mechanicsville where he boarded a train for 
| Chicago. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. On an Iowa outline map locate Tabor, Springdale, Mechanicsville, 
' West Liberty, and Grinnell. 
2. Get or draw pictures of John Brown, the Coppock brothers, and 
the Maxson farm. 
3. On an outline map of the United States, locate Harper’s Ferry, 
where John Brown’s career ended. 


Things to Talk About 


1. What did John Brown hope to accomplish? 

2. Why did the Union soldiers sing, “John Brown’s body lies 
a-mouldering in the grave, but his soul goes marching on’’? 

3. Did the things which happened to Brown and his family in 
Kansas make it right for him to do as he did later? 

4. Do you think that Brown’s venture helped to bring on the Civil 
War and, in the end, free the slaves? 3 

5. Read and talk about the attack on Harper’s Ferry. 
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Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, page 84. 

Erbe. History of Iowa, page 124. 

Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Jowa, Chapter XX XVII. 
Sabin. The Making of Jowa, Chapter XXXI. 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, page 61. 
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BRIDGES ON THE MISSISSIPPI AT DUBUQUE 
As they looked in the Civil War period. 











CHAPTER XXXIV 


IOWA AND THE SLAVERY QUESTION 


Were Negroes ever held as slaves in Iowa? What was the 
“Underground Railroad”? How did Iowa feel about slavery 
just before the Civil War? What was the Dred Scott Decision? - 


Iowans, between the years 1832 and 1860, had much to do to 
develop the new state. But, busy as they were, they could 
not keep out the slavery issue, a question which was soon to 
divide the entire nation into two great, bitter, fighting armies, 
each of which was sure it was right. 


IN TERRITORIAL DAYS 


Soon after the first white settlers came to Iowa the slavery 
question came up here as it did in all new territories. A few 
Negroes were actually held as slaves in southern Iowa in early 
territorial days. With Missouri, just south of Iowa, a slave 
state, there was often trouble over slaves and slavery along 
the southern boundary. ) 

The Iowa Territorial Supreme Court made an important de- 
cision in a slave case as early as 1839. A Negro named Ralph 


~came to Dubuque from Missouri. He had the written consent 


of his master to come but was supposed to send money to his 
owner to win his freedom. Ralph did not earn and send back 


- as much money in a certain length of time as he had promised 


to do. His master then hired two kidnapers to bring him back. 
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The two men captured Ralph while he was working i ina field 
and rushed him off to Bellevue where they pus him on a steam- 
boat bound for Saint Louis. 

A man named Butterworth had seen what happened to Ralph. 
He hurried to Dubuque, where he got the help of an officer 
to stop Ralph and his captors at Bellevue. The Negro was 
taken back to Dubuque and given a trial. The Supreme Court ~ 
said that since Ralph had come into a free state with the 
- consent of his master, he could not be seized for return to 
_ slavery so long as he lived here. 


“(UNDERGROUND RAILROAD” 


People living in the North who wanted to do away with 
slavery, by setting the slaves free, were called ‘‘abolitionists.” 
There were many such people in Iowa. Some of them believed 
that it was right for them to help slaves to become free, even 
if such actions were forbidden by law. If slaves could run away 
and get to Canada they became free, because their masters - 
could not claim them there. Abolitionists, therefore, helped 
many slaves to run away from their owners and get to Canada. 

In order to help runaway slaves get through Iowa on their 
way to Canada, the abolitionists organized what they called an 
“underground railroad.” It was not a railroad at all but just ~ 
a number of places, called stations, scattered across the state 
where the slaves could be given shelter and helped along as they 
made their way toward Canada. The slaves had to be hidden 
carefully. If “slave catchers,’ as men were called who came 
from the South, could find the Negroes, they took them back 
with them. . The runaway slaves were usually taken from one 
station to another at night. They would hide in loads of straw 
or in wagons which looked as if loaded with sacks of grain. 
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There were several “underground railroad” routes in south- 
ern Iowa. They are hard to trace now because they were 
secret routes at the time of their use. One route started at 
Tabor and ran through Des Moines and Iowa City to Clinton. 
Another ran across Lee County. Mr. J. B. Grinnell, of Grin- 
| nell, and other prominent men in Iowa took part in helping 
| Negroes along the “underground railroad.” 


IoWA ON THE ANTI-SLAVERY SIDE 


So great a question as that of slavery could not be kept out 

of politics. It was the important issue in the election of 1859. 
The Republicans nominated Samuel J. Kirkwood for governor. 
| He had become famous in the state legislature as an abolitionist. 
| He declared that Iowa would not permit slavery in any form 
' or for any time within its borders. He was thinking of the 
| Dred Scott decision which the United States Supreme Court 
_ made in regard to the Constitution. The Court said that a 
slave owner could take his slaves into free territory and then 
| back South again to sell them because slaves were property 
| just as horses and cattle were property. 
People who opposed slavery said that the Dred Scott decision 
_ would throw all the territories of the United States open to 
| slavery. Kirkwood declared that Iowa did not need to pay any 
attention to this decision. . 

The Democrats nominated Augustus C. Dodge for governor. 
Mr. Dodge had been a leader in state and national affairs. 
As Ambassador to Spain, he had just returned from Madrid. 

The two candidates held a series of joint debates. Mr. 
Dodge said he would enforce any law of the land, but Mr. 
Kirkwood said he would violate any law that would help to 
enforce slavery. The campaign was exciting and produced 


es 
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SAMUEL KIRKWOOD 


many interesting incidents. Mr. Dodge, it is said, “probably 
looked and acted the part of a distinguished gentleman of the 
old school.’ Kirkwood, on the other hand, “was careless of 
personal appearance, somewhat uncouth in dress and manner.” 

The difference in the two men is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing account: “‘The last joint debate between the candidates 
was held at Washington September 2, and again the Republi- 
cans found a way to emphasize the contrast between their can- 
didate as a man of the people and Dodge as a man of aristo- 
cratic associations. The’local Democratic committee brought 
Dodge into town riding in the best carriage that could be found 
and drawn by four white horses, but the crowd had already ex- 
hausted their enthusiasm in cheering the appearance of Kirk- 
wood riding to the scene of the meeting on a hayrack drawn 
by a team of oxen.’’ + 


1The People of Iowa, page 409. 
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: Mr. Kirkwood was elected by a majority of 3,170 votes. 
Soon after the election Senator Grimes wrote to Kirkwood: 
“Vou have got a difficult task before you for two years to navi- 
gate the Ship of State without a cent of money. There is now 
due to the state from several counties between three and four 
hundred thousand dollars, and no taxes will be paid this year, 
| for there is no money in the country to pay with. , The gov- 
| ernment has got to be carried on principally upon credit.” * 
| The next year, 1860, Iowa voted for Lincoln for President. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


| 1. Get, if you can, pictures of Gov. Kirkwood and Augustus C. 
Dodge. : 

| 2. Get or draw a picture of a public sale of slaves. 

) 3. On a map trace the “underground railroad” described as running 

| from Tabor to Clinton. 


Things to Talk About 


| 1. Taking a Negro from one station to another on the “underground 
| railroad.” | 

A Negro sale in the South. 

The joint debates of Kirkwood and Dodge. 

The Dred Scott decision. 

Was the Ralph case properly decided? 

Read Uncle Tom’s Cabin and ‘discuss what you learn from it 
| concerning runaway slaves. : 


Other Books to Read 


| Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter XXI. 
| Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XX XVII. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XXX. 


| 
| 2 The People of Iowa, page 410. 
| 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
OUR SOLDIERS IN THE CIVIL WAR | 


When the Civil War started Iowa was a young and new state. 
What could such a state be expected to do to help win the war? 
Iowa, at that time, did not even have an organized militia — 
and the state treasury was practically empty. The story of her 
soldiers tells us what she did. Before the war was over, Iowa 
alone had furnished more soldiers for the Northern cause than 
George Washington had under his command at any time during 
the Revolutionary War. 


The attack on Fort Sumter, which began on April 12, 1861, 
was the opening of the Civil War. Two days later President 
‘Lincoln issued a call for 75,000 volunteers. Simon Cameron, 
Secretary of War, telegraphed Governor Kirkwood, “‘Call made ~ 
on you by tonight’s mail for one regiment of militia for imme- 
diate service.” 


Iowa’s ANSWER 


There was no telegraph line in Iowa beyond Davenport at 
the time when Lincoln issued his call. Governor Kirkwood 
was at his home on his farm near Iowa City. The message 
was carried to the governor by Congressman Vandever of 
Davenport. It is said that the governor was “doing chores” 


on his farm when the message was handed to him. As he read 
: 226 
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the message the governor said to the congressman, ‘“‘Why, the 
President wants a whole regiment of men. Do you suppose I 
can raise so many as that, Mr. Vandever?” 

| On April 17, the governor issued a proclamation calling for 
_ volunteers and asked that they be ready not later than May 20. 
| A week later he issued a call for a special meeting of the legis- 
| lature. Within a few days after his call for soldiers, ten 
| regiments of young men had offered their services. The first 
| regiment was formed and ready for the march two weeks 
| before the time asked by the Government. It was ordered 
| into camp at Keokuk. Ten companies of 78 men each made up 
| this first regiment. Two companies came from each of the 
| three cities, Burlington, Muscatine, and Dubuque. The 
counties of Linn, Johnson, Henry, and Scott, each furnished 
- one company. | 

Although Iowa had no militia, many volunteer companies 
had been organized. They had gaudy uniforms and fancy 
' names. Some of them were drilled by men trained in the 
| armies of Europe. They were organized more for show than 
for work but they soon became real soldiers. So many com- 
| panies insisted on service that the governor on his own accord 
organized the Second and Third Iowa regiments at Keokuk 
| and the Fourth at Council Bluffs. 


No Money or ARMS 


| Although the governor had plenty of men who were willing 
to serve, his problem was not so easily solved. What could 
the men do if they had no guns or ammunition? And how 
' could the governor get arms for the soldiers if he had no money 
and the national Government could not help him? The first 
| soldiers drilled with sticks for guns. 
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Governor Keareecparenel private ‘citizens placed their own 
personal fortunes and credit to the benefit of the state. © The 
special legislature voted that bonds or stocks of the state up to 
$800,000 should be sold. Because the credit of the state was 
not considered to be good, and also because “Copperheads,” 
Southern sympathizers were called, opposed the sale, the state — 
obtained only about $300,000. In October, 1861, the national — 
Government paid $80,000 into the state treasury. 


FIGHTING IN MIssouRI 


It was August, 1861, before any Iowa troops took part in an © 
actual battle. For weeks before this, Union troops, many of 
whom were from Iowa, had been in service in Missouri. They 
ran down small bands of rebels and tried to bring the main 
Southern army there to a real battle. Missouri was a battle- 
ground at the start because the people were divided into 
Northern and Southern parties. 

Two large groups of Southern soldiers had united to make 
a force of 10,000. A Union army of 5,400 men, under General 
Lyon, met this large army at Wilson’s Creek near Springfield, 
Missouri. A desperate battle was fought on August 10. The 
First Iowa Regiment was in the center of the fighting and 
had heavy losses. The Union army lost 1,235 men and the 
_ Southern army about 1,300. The battle lasted all day without 
a real victory for either side. The Southern commander said: 
“Probably no two forces ever fought with greater desperation.” 
President Lincoln ordered a special proclamation of thanks 
for the heroism of the men at Wilson’s Creek, to be read 
before every regiment in the service. ! 

The men of the First Iowa Regiment had enlisted for but 
three months. Soon after the battle at Wilson’s Creek their 
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time was up and they marched home. Many of them enlisted ~ 
again in new companies and became officers. The First Regi- 
ment, as such, was never reorganized. | 

The war in Missouri, in which Iowa soldiers played an im- 
portant part, became largely a task of chasing down bands of 
Southerners. There were few battles. Many small groups of 
men from the Southern side would band themselves together, 
make an attack, break up their band and go back home. It 

was difficult for the Union soldiers to locate such bands. 

Fighting such as that is sometimes called “guerrilla warfare.” 


| OTHER FIGHTING 


| Two minor battles were fought, both of which were lost by 
| the Union forces. At Blue Mills the Third Iowa Regiment 
marched into an ambush; that is, Southern soldiers who were 
| in hiding. Four thousand Southern soldiers fired into the Union 
| troops from both sides and made them retreat in disorder. At 
' Belmont, on the Mississippi, General Grant led an attack which 
at first was successful. The inexperienced Union troops were 
: overjoyed at their victory. But the defeated Southerners were 
joined by fresh troops and came back to battle. The Northern 
| forces were now outnumbered and being taken by surprise, 
were defeated. 
| In January, 1862, General Grant captured Fort Henry and — 
moved to attack Fort Donelson, both in Kentucky. Several 
_ Jowa regiments took an important part in General Grant’s 
attack. Major General H. W. Halleck, who was in charge 
| of all the Union forces in the West, on Feb. 18, 1862, sent the 
_ following telegram to Iowa’s Adjutant-General Baker: ‘The 
Second Iowa infantry proved themselves the bravest of the 
brave. They had the honor of leading the column which 
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THE SECOND IOWA REGIMENT ENTERING ForRT DONELSON 
From Byers’ Jowa in War Times. 


entered Fort Donelson.” The capture of Fort Donelson is some- 
times called the turning point of the war. 

The bloodiest battle west of the Mississippi River was 
fought at Pea Ridge, Arkansas. Jowa’s own general, S. R. 
Curtis, was in charge of the Union forces. Nearly all of the 
Iowa troops that were not with Grant at Fort Donelson were 
with General Curtis at Pea Ridge. The Southern: forces were 
under General Van Horn and outnumbered the Northern army 
by many thousands. The battle lasted three days, March 6, 
7, and 8,.1862. The first two days of the battle were very 
much against the Union forces. They were driven back and 
nearly surrounded. On the third day, however, they were 
victorious and drove the Southern army into the Ozark Moun- 
tains. 

Another Iowa general, F. J. Herron, was in command of the 
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last important battle fought west of the Mississippi. Outnum- 
bered in this battle, too, the Union forces fought and won a 
brilliant victory at Prairie Grove, Arkansas, Dec. 7, 1862. It 
is said that artillery was used to better advantage by General 
Herron, and played a more important part there, than in any 
| - other battle of the war. 
Thirty regiments from Iowa took part in the siege of Vicks- 
burg. By this time all had become seasoned soldiers. The 
siege lasted for forty-two days and nights, during which time 
there was continuous fighting. Finally, on July 4, 1863, Vicks- 
burg was captured. The power of the Southern Confederacy 
was broken. 

Besides the battles that have been mentioned, Iowans were 
in the Chattanooga campaign and in Banks’ Red River expedi- 
tion. Fifteen Iowa regiments took part in the siege of Atlanta; 
seventeen regiments were in Sherman’s march to the sea; and 
three regiments fought under Sheridan in the Shenandoah 
Valley campaign in 1864. Twelve regiments took part in the 
fighting at Mobile Bay in April, 1865. Thus Iowa was well 
represented throughout the war and her soldiers won fame for 
their bravery. Four Iowans, Samuel R. Curtis, Frederick 
Steele, Grenville M. Dodge, and Francis J. Herron, won the 
rank of major-general. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 

1. Make a list of the battles in which Iowa soldiers fought. 

2. On an outline map of the United States, show the battles in 
which Iowa soldiers fought. 

3. Get or draw pictures of the men from Iowa who became major- 
generals, as well as other prominent Iowans in the war. 

4. Make a list of Iowa veterans of the Civil War whom your parents 
remember. 


| ee: Phings to ‘Talk ae oe 

: Life wont the Masser border, Fy ‘Towa, _ during g the 
when the people were in danger of an attack by. Sou 

2. Why Iowans responded so generously to President Lincoln’ 
for volunteers. | 4 
3. Southern sympathizers in Iowa. How would you like to have a 
7 neighbor who favored the opposing side during a war? re res 


4. Famous “guerrilla” leaders, in both the Civil and other wars. 







Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Story of Iowa, Chapter XXIII. 
Erbe. History of Iowa. 
Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XXXVIIL 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter. XXXII. 
Wallace. Story of Iowa, Chapter VI. 





CHAPTER XXXVI 


IN IOWA DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


It takes more than soldiers and battles to win a war. 
Women’s work and suffering are too often forgotten in the 


glory of the victory. In this story we learn of the wonderful 


work that was done “at home” while the soldiers were “at the 


| front.” 





The four years of the Civil War were probably the most ex- 
citing ones that the people of Iowa have ever known. People 


in the southern part of the state were afraid that a rebel army 
- would invade the state. Settlers in northwest Iowa, remember- 


ing the Spirit Lake Massacre, were afraid of another Indian 
attack. So many men had gone to war that the women had to 
do much of the field work on the farms. Everybody was busy. 


WOMEN’S SOCIETIES 


The women of Iowa played an important part in the winning 
of the war. As rapidly as men were organized into regiments, 
so also the women organized themselves in every community 
into soldier aid societies. ‘These societies did whatever there 
was for them to do. In the first.days of the war they made 
hundreds of uniforms for the men because the state was too 
poor to furnish its soldiers with them. 

Later the women did everything possible to make the life of 


the soldiers easier. They made bandages and other things to 
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be used in hospitals, and sent vegetables and other foods that 
the army kitchens could not furnish. They also raised money ~ 
for various purposes. Most of the relief work was handled — 
through the United States Sanitary Commission and the 
United States Christian Commission, both of which were or- 
ganized in Iowa. . 

~ The Northern Iowa Sanitary. Fair was held at Dubuque in ~ 
1864 to raise money. Donations came from sixty-two counties 
in Iowa and from large cities in the East. New York and 
Chicago each sent over $3,000. <A total of more than $50,000 
was raised in cash besides large quantities of vegetables. A fair 
at Muscatine brought in about eal 000 and one at Burlington 
nearly $25,000. 


Mrs. ANNIE WITTENMEYER 


The most noted Iowa woman of Civil War times was Mrs. 
Annie Wittenmeyer. General U. S. Grant said of her: “No 
soldier on the firing line gave more heroic service than she 
rendered.” President Lincoln asked her to come to the White 
House to talk over certain problems. ' 

Mrs. Wittenmeyer came to Keokuk in 1850. She helped 
organize the Keokuk Soldiers’ Aid Society, one of the first of 
its kind in the state. She was not satisfied with merely sending 
things to the soldiers but took the food and clothing that her 
society raised right to the camps and hospitals herself. She 
found that bacon, beans, hardtack, and coffee were the food 
that was offered to soldiers in the hospitals. Her sixteen- 
year-old brother was in a hospital and she found that he was 
refusing to eat the food that was offered to him; fat bacon, 
black coffee, and bread. Sick and wounded men, she said, 
needed good food as much as they needed medicine. 
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Late in 1863 Mrs. Wittenmeyer thought of a plan of having 
“diet kitchens” for all large hospitals. A few months later, in 
1864, the United States Christian Commission took up her idea 
and by 1865 over one hundred 
diet kitchens were in operation. 
Mrs. Wittenmeyer was at the 
head of all this new work. She 
put two women in charge of a 
special kitchen at each large 
hospital. These women served 
such food as toast, chicken, 
soup, milk, tea, gruel, and vege- 
tables to the sick men. Mil- 
lions of rations were served 
from the kitchens in the last 
months of the war. 

Mrs. Wittenmeyer was also one of the leaders in establish- 
ing Soldiers’ Orphans’ Homes in Iowa. The aid societies raised 
the money for the homes. The first one was started in Farm- 
ington in July, 1864. A year later it was moved to Davenport. 
Another one was started at Cedar Falls in September, 1864. 
Both of the homes were turned over to the state in 1866, but 
the one at Cedar Falls was discontinued in 1876 and the build- 
ings used for the new State Normal School. 





Mrs. ANNIE WITTENMEYER 


THE SOUTHERN BORDER 


When the war broke out, people in southern Iowa feared that 
Confederate sympathizers in Missouri, which was a slave state, . 
would organize an army to come into Iowa. Gov. Kirkwood 
ordered that companies of “home guards” should be organized 
in every county in southern Iowa. These companies were most 





- active in 1861 when they. rei an attack on ‘thell Des Ronee 
River near Farmington and made several counterraids into ) 
Missouri. ; 

A guerrilla band of about 20 Southern men entered Davis | 
County during October, 1864. They stole horses, killed a few 
citizens, fled back to Missouri, and broke up as a’ band before — 
they could be caught. This act caused great excitement and 
much feeling. ; 


NORTHWESTERN IOWA 


The national Government, when the war started, withdrew 
most of the soldiers from the forts in northwest Iowa that 
looked after the Indians. The Indians soon began to make 
trouble. In 1861 they stole horses near Smithland and killed 
two farmers near Sioux City. In Minnesota and Dakota they 
caused much more trouble. Governor Kirkwood appealed to 
the Government at Washington for help, but it was too busy 
with the war to worry about Indians. 

The next year, 1862, the Indians went on the warpath. 
They massacred over 650 white people in southern Minnesota. 
Settlers in northern Iowa fled from their homes in fear and the 
nation was shocked. Governor Kirkwood again asked for help. 
He said if the Government would furnish the guns he would 
furnish the men. The War Department then told the gov- 
ernor to organize a company of cavalry for the defense of 
northwest Iowa. The company was furnished guns from the 
government arsenal in New York and it became a part of the 
regular army. It was stationed at Sioux City and Spirit Lake. 

The state also organized companies of soldiers of its own for 
defense against the Indians. They were called the Northern 
Iowa Border Brigade. Blockhouses, that is wooden forts, were 
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-buil at ; Cortectionville, eneronce, fe neraile, aaaion Spirit 
B Like, and Iowa Lake. Soldiers were stationed at a few other 
_ points. After that the Indians caused no more trouble. | 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


it Locate 0 on an Iowa outline map ns places where blockhouses were 
built. | % 

2. Get or draw a picture of Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer and of a border 
brigade. 


Things to Talk About 


1. The work of the Red Cross today and in recent wars. . 
2. How wounded soldiers are cared for now as compared with those 
wounded in the Civil War. | 
| 3. Read about and discuss the Indian massacre in Minnesota. 
4. Why was one of the soldiers’ orphans’ homes discontinued and 
what children are sent to Davenport now? 


Other Books to Read 


Christensen. The Stoney of Iowa, Chapter XXIII. 

Erbe. History of Lowa, page 128. 
| Mahan and Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XXXVIII. 
| Nicklin. My Progress Book in Iowa History, Unit XIX. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XXXII. 
| Wallace. Story of Iowa, Chapter VI. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


IOWA IN RECENT WARS 


Twice since the Civil War Iowa has been called upon by 
“Uncle Sam” to come to the defense of the nation. As in the — 
Civil War, both calls were promptly met and her sons and 
daughters did their full share in maintaining the honor of both 
the state and the nation. 


On April 21, 1898, the United States Congress said that a 
“state of war’ with Spain had begun. Two days later Presi- — 
dent McKinley issued a call for 125,000 volunteers and on 
April 26 Governor Shaw called for Iowa’s share of the soldiers. 
On June 2 the governor issued a second Call for volunteers. 


IowA’s PART AGAINST SPAIN 


Concerning Iowa’s part in the Spanish-American War, Gov- 
ernor Shaw has given us the following facts: “Four organiza- 
tions, numbered consecutively the 49th, 50th, 51st, and 52nd 
regiments, were mustered into the service of the United States. 
The 49th was sent first to Jacksonville, Florida, and thereafter 
to Cuba, where it did service during the winter of 1898-99. It 
was discharged in May, 1899. The 50th was ordered to Jack- 
sonville, Florida, where it remained for several months. It 
was mustered out at Camp McKinley, Des Moines, in Novem- 
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ber, 1898. The 51st was ordered into camp at San Francisco 
where it remained for several months. It was then sent to the 
Philippine Islands where it rendered active service in stopping 
Aguinaldo’s uprising. It was discharged at San Francisco in 
November, 1899. The 52nd was sent to Chickamauga but re- 
turned to Camp McKinley, where it was discharged in October, 
1898. The losses by death in these regiments were 163.” 
Governor Shaw says: “Words of highest praise of the troops 
furnished by our state have been heard from many sources.” 


THE WorLD WAR 


Iowa’s help in the World War was entirely different from the 
part that she played in both the Civil War and the Spanish- 
American War. In those wars nearly all of Iowa’s soldiers 
were organized into local companies and served as Iowa com- 
panies in the war. In the World War, Iowa soldiers were scat- 
tered through many companies and it is not so easy to give 
them full credit for all that they did. Iowa played a large 
part, however, in the money, food, and other supplies which 
she furnished. 

When the war broke out, our state was enjoying good times. 
Since many of Iowa’s people had come from some of the 
European countries that were in the war, an unusual interest 
was taken in the conflict. The Red Cross made appeals to our 
people for help and raised large sums of money for relief 
work in Europe. 


Tue Tuirp Iowa REGIMENT 


After the European countries had fought for three years, 
the United States was drawn into the struggle. Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and some smaller countries were fighting 





against France, Britain, P.. Ttaly, and their allies. Con 
gress declared war on Germany on April 6, 1917. Great prepa- 
rations then were necessary. Men had to be obtained for a 
large army, and money had to be raised. Three of Iowa’s 
_ National Guard regiments had just returned from guard duty. 
on the Mexican border. One of them, the Third Iowa, was 
chosen to go to Europe as a part of the Rainbow Division. — 








Men were taken from the First and Second Regiments and ~ 


added to the Third to give it a war strength of 3,600 men, 
which was required for the regular army. 

In August, 1917, the Third Iowa Regiment was evils a part 
of the United States Army. It became the 168th United States — 
infantry in the famous Rainbow Division, which was one of the © 
first to go to France. The men landed on French soil, Dec. 9, — 
1917. They had been trained in America but were given more 
training in France. They went into the trenches in February, ~ 
1918, and were in much of the hardest fighting from then until 
the armistice was signed on Nov. 11, 1918. Of the men who 
belonged to the 168th in the spring of 1917, more than half 
were later killed in battle, died of disease, or were wounded 
and sent to the hospital. 

Not all of Iowa’s soldiers were in the 168th infantry. More 
than 113,000 of her men served in the United States Army, 
the navy, and the marine corps. Over 2,000 of her soldiers 
and sailors were killed in battle or died from disease during the 
period of the war. Merle Hay of Glidden was the first Iowa 
soldier to be killed in battle. | 

The United States Government built a large camp near Des 
Moines in which to train soldiers. It was named Camp Dodge. 
More than 40,000 soldiers were in training at Camp Dodge 
during June, 1918. 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS “SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE” 


LIBERTY LOANS 


Millions of dollars had to be raised to carry on the war. 
Congress levied new taxes and increased old ones, but taxes 
alone would not bring in enough money. The Government had 
_to borrow large sums. To do so, it offered to sell the people 
“Liberty Bonds.” In these bonds the Government promised to 
pay a certain amount of money later to the persons who bought 
them. Five great “Liberty Loans” were made by the United 
_States, and Iowa’s response in them was as follows: 





' Loans Amount Naber. ofa superrbers 


'-First $ 30,740,600 60,000 
| Second 83,047,400 288,080 ° 
Third 119,021,200 687,242 
Fourth 162,093,900 643,889 
| Victory 114,031,900 364,303 


SUGL ANAM Pick ee cn. 508,935,000 
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Girt CAMPAIGNS 

Campaigns were also put on to raise money as gifts to such 
organizations as the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Knights of Colum-- 
bus, and others. These organizations were. working for the 
comfort of the soldiers and for the relief of the suffering people 
in Europe. : | 

To sell the bonds and to get the gifts, great drives had to 
be organized and carried through. More than 2500 Iowa men 
and women were regular speakers on war topics. They spoke 
at theaters, in churches, and wherever meetings were held. 





Secretary Hoover in the Mississippi Valley with refugees from 
the flood of 1927. 
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HoOovER AND Foop | 





Herbert Hoover, a native-born Iowan and later our President, 
was a leader in relief work. He was in London on business 
when the war broke out. While there he was asked to take 
charge of the relief work for thousands of families in Belgium 
and France who were without food. Mr. Hoover worked at 
his task for nearly three years without salary and paid his own . 
expenses. 

After the United States entered the World War, President 
Wilson asked Mr. Hoover to become Food Administrator. 
His task was to get farmers to raise more food and to have the 
people save wheat, flour, sugar, and meat, in order that it might 
be sent to Europe. Iowa farmers did their best to help and 
raised large crops. ‘Thousands of city people who had never 
done any gardening and people in small towns had ‘war gar- 
dens” where they raised many vegetables. Food was needed 
for other armies and peoples as well as our own. 


ARMISTICE AND AFTER 


On November 11, 1918, the Germans agreed to an “armis- 
tice” and fighting was stopped on the western front. The news ~ 
reached Iowa early in the morning and the largest celebration 
that our people had ever known was held over the victory. 

Most of the organizations that had been doing relief work 
for the soldiers stopped their activities soon after the war ° 
ended. One new organization, however, was formed and has 
continued to do excellent work for the ‘‘buddies’” who were 
in need of help, particularly because of wounds or disease. It 
is called the American Legion. lJowa has many active legions 
and legionnaires. 


ee 
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Our STATE MILITIA 


Iowa has its soldiers in peace as well as in war. The story : 


of its militia is interesting. Governor Lucas in his first mes- 
sage to the territorial legislative assembly in November, 1838, 
advised the establishment of an Iowa militia for defense against 
the Indians. A bill to organize, discipline, and govern the 
militia of Iowa was passed by the assembly and signed by 
Governor Lucas on January 4, 1839. This bill created the first 
Iowa militia. The act provided that the governor “shall be 
- commander in chief of the militia.” The militia was to con- 


sist of infantry, light infantry, riflemen, artillerymen, and dra- 


goons or mounted riflemen. 

There were difficulties, however, in orpanizing the militia. 
In 1840 Governor Lucas wrote to the Secretary of War: “I 
meet with much difficulty in effecting the organization of our 
Territorial Militia. It appears to. be attended with extreme 
difficulty to prevail on men of competent military abilities to 
accept commissions as company officers, though I trust this will 


ultimately be accomplished.” When the United States de- 


clared war against Mexico in 1846 there was no organized 
militia in Iowa that could be called. 

When Iowa became a state in 1846 the constitution provided 
for a state militia. There were several volunteer companies in 


the state but the growth of the militia was slow. Most of the 


governors stressed the need for military legislation. 

When Iowa’s present constitution was adopted in 1857, pro- 
vision was again made for a state militia. During the Civil 
War Iowa had a militia but it was difficult to distinguish be- 
tween state and federal troops. 

In the years following the Civil War the state militia became 
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an efficient and effective fighting force. In 1877 the name of 


the active militia was changed from “State Guard” to “National | 


Guard, State of Iowa.” It consisted of 4,000 well-officered and 
well-armed men. Several encampments were held in 1878 and 
others followed annually. 

The state militia has been called out nee times recently: 

1. On April 4, 1911, Governor Carroll ordered the militia to — 
Muscatine for duty during a strike at the pearl button fac- 
tories. There was no trouble after the troops arrived but they 
were kept on duty until May 3. 

2. On November 15, 1921, Governor Kendall ordered the 
militia to Ottumwa for duty during a strike at the plant of the 
Morrel Packing Co. They were withdrawn the next day. 

3. On September 21, 1931, Governor Turner ordered the 
militia to Tipton to help state veterinarians in giving tuberculin 
tests to cattle as required by law. ‘Troops later went from 
Tipton to Mt. Pleasant, Burlington, and Fairfield. | 


THE “Cow WAR’”’ 


Trouble over the testing of cattle for tuberculosis had existed 
for several months. On September 21, 1931, after a crowd of 
about four hundred objecting farmers had defied a posse of 
sixty-five deputies and driven them from the J. W. Lenker farm, 
Governor Turner declared martial law and called out two thou- 
sand troops. Soldiers from many cities in Iowa were sent to 
Tipton. The encampment was on the fair grounds. 

Many other states have had laws providing for compulsory 
tuberculin testing but Iowa seems to have been the only one 
in which the militia had to enforce the law. The total cost for 
calling out the troops was over $100,000. The last soldiers 
were ordered home on November 25, 1931. 
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of the Rainbow Division fought. 


Chapters in your American history ‘book which deal with the 
Spanish-American War and with the World War. 


From the following sentences copy only those in which the state- 
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Subvestioneyt for Your lowe Book | 


Get or draw pictures of (a) Camp McKinley, (b) Camp rate ‘ 
(c) an encampment of Iowa’s militia. 
On an outline map of France show where the 168th mac a 


List ways in which Iowans ery to win the World War. 


Things to Talk About 


What did your community do to help in relief work during the 
World War? ? 
Get a story from a World War veteran who lives in your com- 
munity and tell it to the class. 

How many men are enlisted in Iowa’s present militia and where 
is the company that is nearest to you stationed? 

Is it good citizenship to so conduct yourself, in company with 
others, as to make it necessary for the governor to call out the 
militia in order that peace may be maintained or a law enforced? 


Other Books to Read 


TEST ON UNIT SIX 





ments are true. 


&wn re 


Boundary lines of counties were well marked in early times. 

Pioneers often measured land by having someone “step it off.” 
Honey was used by pioneers in place of sugar. 

The “Honey War” was a dispute over the boundary line between 
Iowa and Minnesota. : 
Few Iowa pioneers came from free states. 
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Tabor, in southwestern Iowa, played an important part in HS 
Kansas struggle. 

The Quakers, or Friends, were very much in favor of slavery. 
No men from Iowa were with John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. 
Negroes were never held as slaves on Iowa land. 

There were many abolitionists in Iowa. 


. There were no underground railroad routes in Iowa. 
. The first important fighting by Iowa soldiers in the Civil War 


was in Missouri. 


. The bloodiest battle west of the Mississippi River was fought at 


Fort Donelson. 
Four Iowa soldiers became major generals in the Civil War. 


. It takes more than soldiers and battles to win a war. 


So many men had joined the army during the Civil War that 
women had to do much of the field work on the farms. 
President Lincoln asked that Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer come to 
the White House. 


. Iowa has been called upon to come to the defense of the nation 


three times since the Civil War. 


. Iowa had a regiment in the famous Rainbow Division of the 


World War. 


. Our state militia has been called out five times in recent years. 


TEACHER’S REFERENCES FOR UNIT SIX 


Annals of Iowa—Series. Three. 
Vol. V, pages 143-147. 


XV, pages 163-193. 


Byers, Samuel H. M. Jowa in War Times. 
Clark, Dan E. Samuel Jordan Kirkwood. 
Cole, Cyrenus. A History of the People of Iowa, pages 178-180, 


536-542. 


Gue, Benj. F. History of Iowa, Vol. I, pages 224-226. 
Ingersoll, Lurton D. Jowa and the Rebellion. 
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Society of Iowa from rare he is 
Toon Historical Record, . 
Vol. X, pages 160-181. 
XIV, pages 337-348. 


~ Iowa Journal of History and Politics. 
Vol. X, pages 403-414. 
XV, pages 323-392, 467- 502. 
XVI, pages 3-52, 53- 107, 155-274, 387-399, 471- 547. 
XVII, pages 299- 405. 
XVIII, pages 3-93, 413-440. 
XXIV, pages 270-289. 
XXIX, pages 518-569. 


The Palimpsest. 
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pages 
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» pages 


111-132, 183-194. 
129-143, 178-181. 

53-83, 169-191, 227-230. 
[e1393e-528 

189-236, 339-350, 433-445. 
141-145, 177-224, 394-402. 
33-43, 120-126. 

71-80, 138-149. 

291-310, 385-433. 

243-266. 

129-192. 

337-346, 354-358. 
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ven! ae SEVEN 
INTEREST ING PEOPLE ‘AND GROUPS OF PEOPLE 


PREVIEW 


Iowa has produced many interesting and important people. 
Likewise, many interesting and important people from other 


states and countries have come to Iowa to visit or to live. 


In this unit you will learn of many noted men and women, 
as well as of interesting groups of people, in Iowa. The Mor- 
mons crossed the state in their march toward the great un- 
known West. The Amana colony was established in which no 
person, for many years, owned any property for himself. Im- 
migrants came from many different European countries to live 
here. Some of Iowa’s sons and daughters became important in 
our nation’s politics and public life. Last, but not least, of 
those mentioned in this unit, Lincoln and Grant each visited 
in Iowa. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII- 


IOWA AND THE MORMONS 


The Pilgrims came to America to establish their own church 
and to worship as they wished. Several groups of people also 
came to Iowa for the same reason. Some of the groups stayed 
here while others have moved on or have broken up. The 
largest religious ey OUP that came to Iowa in early days was 
called “Mormon,’ 


The first important trail or route across southern Iowa was 
not made by Indians, traders, or settlers. It was made by a 
religious group of people who were on their way to a new home 
in the West because they had been driven from their former 
homes. 


MorMON HARDSHIPS 


Joseph Smith, a farmer’s son, claimed to have faiind some 
gold plates on a hill in New York in 1827. He said he could 
read the markings on them and called them ‘The Book of Mor- 
mon.” He organized a new church and named it ‘Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints.” The name was so long 
that people called members of the church “Mormons.” 

_ The Mormons were driven from the states of New York, 
Ohio, and Missouri. Then they settled at Nauvoo, Illinois, 


‘across the Mississippi River from the present town of Mont- 
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rose, Iowa. More than 14,000 Mormons eettled there antl it 
became, for a time, the largest city in Illinois. A large temple — 
was built at Nauvoo. But the Mormons did not get along well 
with the other settlers of Illinois. Other people said that the — 
temple was really a fort and that the Mormons wanted to rule 
the state. Joseph Smith and his brother Hyrum were killed 
by a mob at Carthage, Illinois, in June, 1846. 


To UTAH 


The Mormons decided to move again and sent some men — 
‘West to find a place for a new home. These men chose a 
site which is now known as the Salt Lake Valley, around Salt 
Lake City, Utah. In that new land there would be no other 
people to bother them. After the place had been chosen there 
came the task of moving the thousands of members out into ~ 
the great wild and open West. 

Several hundred families had moved from Nauvoo into south- 
eastern Iowa. Governor Lucas, in 1839, had promised a Mor- 
mon elder that his people would be given all the rights and 
privileges of other people while they lived in this territory. 
Iowa was the first territory or state in which the Mormons 
were treated kindly. Some Mormon families remained here, 
as you will read later. 

The Mormons began to leave Nauvoo in February, 1846. 
Sometimes the ice on the Mississippi was strong enough to hold 
the teams and wagons, so they crossed on it. Usually the ox 
teams and goods had to be ferried across the river. By May, 
16,000 had crossed the Mississippi. Their first camp in Iowa 
was at Sugar Creek and the second at Sale sabes Tai s Point, in 
Lee Siena: | 
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Across Iowa 


The spring was cold and wet with much snow on the ground, 
as these people started on their long wearisome journey. 
Slowly, the long line moved westward. There were 3,000 
wagons, 30,000 head of cattle, and many horses, mules, and 
sheep, scattered along the trail. It crossed the counties of Lee, 
Van Buren, Davis, Appanoose, Wayne, Decatur, Lucas, Clarke, 
Union, Adair, Cass, and Pottawattamie. There were no roads 
and the spring weather had made the ground soft. Sometimes 
one mile was as far as they could travel in a day. One diary 
reports: ‘The roads in many places are almost impassable on 
account of the mud. We camped in a wet, swampy place.” — 

As the first group traveled along it erected stations at which 
cabins were built and gardens planted. There were eight such 
_ stations in Iowa. The groups that came later rested at these 
stations and used the crops that had been raised. Some of these 
stations, as Garden Grove in Decatur County and Mount 
Pisgah in Union County, became permanent settlements. The 
last camp in Iowa was on the Missouri River. At first this 
camp was called Millers Hollow, later Kanesville, and finally 
Council Bluffs. Many Mormons settled and lived in that sec- 
tion for a number of years. ) 

The Mexican War broke out in 1846, while the Mormons 
were crossing Iowa. Captain Allen was sent to get young men 
of the Mormon group to enlist in-the army. Five companies of 
one hundred each were enlisted to be used as a part of an ex- 
pedition into California, which at that time belonged to Mexico. 
They were called the “Mormon Battalion.” After the war 
was over, some of the battalion remained in California while 
others went to their new home in Utah. 
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Williamson Collection 


CouNCIL BLUFFS FERRY 


Brigham Young, who became leader of the Mormons after 
Joseph Smith’s death, and led them to their new home, fol- 
lowed Smith’s doctrines. One which was preached at Nauvoo 
was polygamy, or the right of a man to have more than one 
wife. Some of the Mormons did not believe in polygamy and 
therefore organized. themselves into the “Reformed Church of 
Latter Day Saints.” This group settled at Lamoni, Decatur 
County, and there is still a strong congregation of that church 
there. 


THE FOREIGN MoORMONS 


The Mormons sent missionaries to Europe. By 1855 these 
workers had hundreds of people who wanted to go to Utah. 
Most of them were very poor and could not pay their way. 
The church leaders told them that they would bring them as 
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far as Iowa City by train and that, since the railroad did‘ not 
go beyond Iowa City, they would have hand carts for them 
there. They could then, so they were told, walk to Utah and 
carry their goods in the carts. | 

During the summer of 1856, about 1,300 of these foreign 
people, mostly from Great Britain, arrived in Iowa City. They 
had no idea as to the kind of trip that was ahead of them. 
For a while they camped just outside of Iowa City, waiting 
for their carts to be made ready. Finally they started. There 
was one cart for each five people in which they carried their 
bedding, food and clothing. The hand carts had to be pushed 
or pulled by the men and women as they walked across the. 
country. 

The group of foreign Mormons was divided into five sec- 
tions. The first three reached Salt Lake City before winter 
but the other two were caught in the winter storms and suffered 
terrible hardships. Their food gave out, their oxen strayed 
away, and many of the people became sick and died. Some of 

the men stopped on the way to work, in order that they might 
get food. Others begged on the way. 

Although Iowa people did not believe as the Mormons did, 
they were good to them and helped them all they could on 

_their long journey of fifteen hundred miles. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Locate Lamoni, Garden Grove, and Mount Pisgah on a map of 
Iowa. | 

2. Trace the route of the Mormons across Iowa through the counties 
that are mentioned in the story. 

3. Get or draw pictures of the Mormon expedition and of the hand- 
cart expedition. 





‘Things to Talk About 


1. Why did not the Mormons who came from Europe realize the 


difficulties of the trip? | 
2. Why did the first group of Mormons have so much difficulty in 


crossing Iowa? 
3. What other states did the Mormons cross on the way to Utah? 


Other Books to Read 


Erbe. History of Iowa, page 115. 

Mahan & Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XXXIII. 
Sabin. The Making of Iowa, Chapter XXVI. 

Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 54-55. 





A MopERN FARMSTEAD NEAR CHARITON 
Along the Old Mormon Trail. 


THE WEAVER 


From the painting by Popoff in the collection of The Toledo 
~ Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 








CHAPTER XXXIX_ 


RELIGIOUS COLONISTS IN IOWA 


You have learned of the Mormons in Iowa. You have also 
learned that other groups of people settled in Iowa for religious 
or other reasons. Do you know of any that are still in existence 
in our state? Perhaps you have visited one. 


Many kinds of colonists and communities have existed in 
America. Some of the most unusual and most interesting of 
those colonists have been located in Iowa. Certain groups 
came from other states while others came directly from Europe. 
Some came because of religious beliefs and some for other 
reasons. 


THE AMANA COLONY 


One of the largest, and perhaps the most interesting, of 
Towa’s colonies is that of Amana. The people of this colony 
came from Germany and had been driven from their home 
country because of their religious belief. They first settled 
on land which they bought from the Indians near Buffalo, New 
York. When more settlers came from Germany and more 
land was needed, the leaders of the colony decided that they 
must move westward because land in New York was too ex- 
pensive. A committee of men from the colony came to Iowa 


in 1854 and bought about 3,300 acres. The next year some 
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OLp SCHOOLHOUSE IN AMANA 


From the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, 
September 11, 1904. 


of the colonists moved to Iowa and built the first village, which 
they called Amana. It was ten years before all of the colonists 
had left New York. » 

The Amana colony grew until there are now seven villages. 
Each has its own church and elementary school. There is one 
high school for the entire colony. At present the colony owns 
about twenty-six thousand acres of land and consists of about 
eighteen hundred members. | 

Until June 1932 no one in the Amana colony owned anything 
for himself. The colony as a group owned everything. Every- 
one in the colony worked for the group. In 1932, however, 
three-fourths of the members voted to reorganize the colony. 
Now the colony owns the land but each member works for 
himself. 
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THE ICARIANS 


Another Iowa colony that believed in community owneenia 
was a group of French people known as Icarians. The founder © 
of this colony was Etienne Cabet who wrote a book called — 
“Voyage en Icarie.” This told of a trip to an imaginary ideal | 
community. After reading the book, many French people — 
wanted to establish a community such as had been described. 
They decided to do so in America. In February, 1848, sixty- 
nine Icarians, as Cabet’s followers were called, left France for 
Texas. They did not like conditions as they found them in 
that state and soon looked for a new location. Since the Mor- . 
mons had just left Nauvoo, Illinois, the Icarians went there 
and Cabet himself with about five hundred of his followers 
joined the colony at that place. 

Some people said that the Icarians were not religious be- 
cause the colony was not based upon religion. In answer to 
this, Cabet said, “If anyone should say that the society is con- 
trary to the laws of God, he would be mistaken. We are Chris- 
tians. The Gospel is our law. Our community is founded not 
only on fraternity, equality, and liberality—but also upon 
morality and temperance—on marriage and family relations— 
on education and industry—on peace and respect to the laws, 
and we shall always pray for the prosperity of the great and 
powerful American Republic.” 

The Icarians at Nauvoo quarreled and separated. The 
smaller group under Cabet’s leadership went to St. Louis. In 
1860 the larger group of nearly two hundred fifty moved to 
Adams County, Iowa. They bought three thousand acres of 
land but since they could not pay for all of it they kept only 
about half. The town which they built was named Icaria. 









_—————s RELIGIOUS COLONISTS IN IOWA 


Mills and shops were built. Many lines of business were car- 
ried on by the colony but farming was the chief occupation. 

The Icarians were hard workers and carefully saved their 

money. As a result, they became quite wealthy. But, as in. 
the case of the Amana colony in recent years, the younger 
: members of the colony wanted to own property themselves. 
Since the members could not agree on many matters, the col- 
ony was divided in 1877. The younger party kept the village 
while the older party moved to a new location on the eastern’ 
end of the community lands. . 

In 1883 the younger party moved to California where the 
organization was soon broken up. The older party received a 
new charter under the name of New Icaria. It continued until 
1895. Then, with only twenty-one members left, it was neces- 
sary to dissolve the organization. Each member. received 
_ enough property to be considered fairly wealthy. 


TRAPPIST MONASTERY 


Another religious colony in which no one owns any land for 
himself is the Trappist monastery in Dubuque County. The 
Cistercian or Trappist Monks founded this colony in 1849 and 
it is still active, although only a few monks live there at pres- 
ent. They own and operate an extensive farm and have a 
number of fine buildings. | 


A Mormon CoLony 


Charles B. Thompson, a Mormon from Nauvoo, started a 
colony near Onawa in Monona County in 1853. The colony 
owned several thousand acres of land. Thompson called him- 
self “Father Ephraim” and the “Chief Steward of the Lord.” 
All the property was to belong to him. Some of the men be- 
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came dissatisfied. They. threatened to Hane ‘Thotapet n and 
chased him out of Iowa. 


_. 


A STRANGE COLONY 


One of the strangest colonies in Iowa was that founded by 4 
Abner Kneeland. It was located south of Farmington, in | 
Van Buren County. Mr. Kneeland did not believe in God or 
any kind of religion. In 1838 he founded a town called — 
Salubria, in which people who believed as he did lived. A few — 
years later Kneeland died and the colony soon disappeared. 





Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Locate each of the colonies on a map of Iowa. 

2. Which of the colonies that are mentioned was, or is, nearest to 
your home? Find out all you can about the colony. 

3. Write an article in which you tell why you think the idea of 
community ownership was not successful. 

4. Get or draw pictures of some of the colonies of Iowa. 


Things to Talk About 


1. Life in a colony in which there is no private ownership. 

2. Why the young people in some of the colonies wanted to work 
for themselves, rather than for the community. 

3. Why these colonists chose Iowa for their location. 


- Other Books to Read 


_ Erbe. History of Iowa, page 115. 


Mahan & Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XXXV. 
Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 53-55. 





CHAPTER XL 
IOWA’S IMMIGRANTS 


From where did the people come who settled Iowa? What 
is the raciat background of its present population? Are its 
citizens a truly cosmopolitan or mixed folk? 


People from many states and foreign countries came to Iowa 
to make their homes. Its central location, rich land, fine cli- 
mate, and the fact that it is bounded by the two great rivers, 
Mississippi and Missouri, all attracted settlers to it. 


FRENCH CANADIANS 


The first settlers who came to Iowa land, before it had been 
bought by the United States, were mostly French Canadians. 
That is, people of French descent who had been living in 
Canada. Not many such settlers came, however, and no per- 
manent settlements were made by them. | 


OTHER EARLY SETTLERS 


Following the French Canadians, settlers came to Iowa from 
Missouri, Kentucky, and other southern states. These people 
settled mainly in the southeastern and southern part of the 
state. A number of early settlers also came from New Eng- 


land and the Middle Atlantic states. 
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IOWA'S IMMIGRANTS 


Among ek who came from New England were several 
groups of Friends, or “Quakers” as they are sometimes called. 


~ One Friends’ settlement was near Salem. Here the settlers took 


an active part in the anti-slavery movement by providing a 
station for runaway slaves on the underground railway. 


- FOREIGN IMMIGRANTS 


“Many people came directly from European countries to Iowa. 
Often a few, whom we call pioneers, settled in Iowa from a 
certain locality in Europe. When they saw the wonderful 
opportunities that were here, they wrote to their friends and 
relatives back home and urged them to come. Many did so 
and the result was that Iowa’s cheap farm land was quickly 
taken up and its population increased rapidly. 


SCANDINAVIANS 


Iowa has many citizens today who are descendants of im- 
migrants from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

Several families of Norwegians settled in Lee county as early 
as 1840. They came from Missouri. 

From 1849 to 1860 the Norwegian ninignation was directed 
to northern Iowa and southern Minnesota. The first settler 
from Norway in this section came to Clayton county in 1846. 
Others soon settled in Fayette, Allamakee and Winneshiek 
counties. | | 

Luther College was established at Decorah in 1862 and that 

city soon became widely known as a center for Norwegian in- 
terest and culture. Few immigrants have come from Norway 
since 1890. | 

The first Swedish settlement in Iowa was at Bush Creek— 
later New Sweden—in Jefferson county in the fall of 1845. 
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Other settlements were soon msde in Henry and Wapello 
counties and by 1850 two hundred fifty immigrants from Swe- 
den had located in Burlington. 3 

The counties of Boone, Hamilton, and Webster had many 
early Swedish settlements. Madrid, in Boone county, was first 
named Swede Point. 

Denmark has contributed liberally to Iowa’s population. 
Cedar Falls early became a center for Danish immigrants. 
Some of the finest communities in the state today are of Danish — 
descent. 


DuTcH 


In 1847 about seven hundred Hollanders arrived in St. Louis, 
looking for a new home. A committee that was sent out to 
look for a suitable location chose a place in Marion county, 
Iowa, where they founded the town of Pella. 

The first winter many of the Dutch settlers had to live in 
dugouts with straw-thatched roofs. But they were a hard- 
working people who saved their money and soon were able to 
build fine homes, schools, and churches. 

Later many Dutch people settled in Sioux county. 


ENGUISHes 


Some wealthy Englishmen, the Close brothers, bought 30,000 
acres of land in Plymouth county. Others from England 
bought more land. Young Englishmen of ‘‘noble” birth came - 
to work on the farms and to build up an estate. In some cases, 
wealthy parents sent irresponsible sons with the hope that they 
might become useful citizens. About six hundred English peo- 
ple settled near Le Mars but many later moved away. 
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IRISH AND GERMANS 


Two countries from which many immigrants came were Ire- 
land and Germany. More came from Germany than from any 
other European country. Davenport was an early headquar- 
ters for Germans. Before a railroad had been built across 
Illinois, many of these immigrants came to New Orleans and 
thence up the Mississippi to various points in Iowa along that — 
river. Later German settlements sprang up in many sections 
of Iowa. syns 
HUNGARIANS 


Not many immigrants who came to Iowa failed to stay. Most 
of them built permanent homes and the influence of their 
rugged and sturdy lives is still felt. There was one exception. 
A group of Hungarians who were driven from their own coun- 
try after an unsuccessful revolution, settled in Decatur county 
in 1850. The winters were too cold for them and most of 
them soon moved to Texas. 


RECENT IMMIGRANTS 


Since Iowa has become settled it has received many immi- 
grants from Italy and Greece. Most of these people live in the 
cities and towns. Their European training and background are 
not such as would lead them to farming in a state like Iowa. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Get or draw pictures of newly-arrived immigrants in Iowa. 

2. On an outline map of Iowa, locate counties in which the people 
today are mostly descendants of immigrants from one particular 
country. For instance, Winneshiek county—Norwegian; Scott 
county—German; Sioux county—Dutch. 
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toa brother fae home, _ urging s him to come to 


Things to Talk About 


1. an Sey ancestors who settled in Towa. From what state or 
country did they come? Are you a mixture of two or more races? 
2. Learn what you can of the early difficulties experienced a immi- 
grants in Iowa. 
3. Why do so few immigrants come to fava now? 
4. What is meant by ‘Federal Immigration Laws’? 


Other Books to Read 


Mahan & Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XXXV. 
Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 53- 55. 





This emblem appears on the white field of the red white and blue 
Iowa Banner, adopted by the Legislature in 1921. 





CHAPTER XLI 


LINCOLN AND GRANT IN IOWA 


Do the people of our state now become excited and go out in 
large numbers to greet prominent men and women when they 
come to Iowa? Do you recall visits from such men as Presi- 

dent Roosevelt and Governor Landon? During the one hun- 

_ dred years that Iowa has been a white man’s land, many 
prominent people have visited here. Two of the greatest of 
them lived in a neighboring state and this chapter tells you of 
their visits to Iowa. 


While Lincoln was a young man, the Black Hawk War with 
the Indians broke out. Lincoln was one of many young men 
who joined the militia that was organized in Illinois. He was — 
chosen captain of his company but did not get into actual fight- 
ing with the Indians. Later, for his services in the Black Hawk 
War, Captain Abraham Lincoln was given a grant or warrant 
for land within the present state of Iowa. In this way Mr. 
Lincoln acquired title to land in both Tama and. Crawford 
counties. | 

Lincoln never saw his Iowa land but years later when he had 
two small boys he told a friend: “A great desire sprang up 
that I would give the boys the warrant, that they should always 


be reminded that their father was a soldier.” 
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A Visit To Iowa 


It was probably not until 1857 that Lincoln actually visited 
Iowa, and then only on business. The Rock Island Railroad 
Company had built between Rock Island and Davenport the 
first railroad bridge across the Mississippi. On May 6, 1856, 
the steamer Effie Afton, worth about $50,000 and carrying 200 
passengers, came up the river. She was bound from Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis to St. Paul. As the boat passed the draw 
of the bridge at Davenport, it struck one of the seven piers 
and was thrown against another. Stoves and lamps were upset 
on the boat and a great fire was started. The boat, its cargo, 
and the draw of the bridge were burned. 

Captain Hurd of the Effie Afton, and her owners, brought 
suit against the railroad company in the United States Circuit 
Court for Northern Illinois. They asked for damages and, 
claiming that the bridge obstructed river traffic, said that no 
bridges should be built across the Mississippi. 

St. Louis raised money to support the steamboat owners and 
Chicago aided the railroad. It was one of the most famous 
and most important law cases of that time. Its outcome would 
determine whether St. Louis or Chicago would become the 
grain center of the Middle West. 

The trial began in Chicago September 8, 1857. Abraham 
Lincoln was one of the lawyers for the railroad company. Be- 
fore the time of the trial Mr. Lincoln, in company with another 
lawyer and a bridge engineer, went to Rock Island for several 
days. They visited both sides of the river, carefully studying 
the currents of the stream and the remains of the bridge. Thus 
Lincoln got his first glimpse of Iowa. 

The jury disagreed in the bridge case. It never was settled. 






LINCOLN AND GRANT IN IOWA OHS: 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


LINCOLN IN POLITICS 


Soon after the famous bridge case, Lincoln became promi- 
nent in politics. He and Douglas staged their famous series 
of debates in Illinois. Editor Dunham of the Burlington 
Hawkeye wrote in his paper of the debate at Galesburg, Illi- 
nois. He said: ‘Those we conversed with think Mr. Lincoln 
the ablest and most popular speaker they ever heard and say 
he had altogether the advantage of Douglas in the argument, 
even Douglas’ friends acknowledging it.” 

Lincoln was scheduled to speak at Oquawka, Illinois, on the 
afternoon of October 9, 1858. Mr. Charles B. Darwin, chair- 
man of the Republican County Committee and a prominent 
lawyer in Burlington, Iowa, invited Lincoln to speak in that 
city. Lincoln consented but the meeting was not announced 
until the morning of October 8. One notice said: “There will 
be a grand concert this evening immediately after Mr. Lin- 
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coln’ S speech. ” Perhaps ie additional ereccon was thought 
necessary in order to assure a large attendance. | 

Editor Dunham said of Mr. Lincoln’s speech in Burlington : 
“Grimes Hall was filled to its full capacity. . . . A very short 
notice brought together from twelve to fifteen hundred ladies” 
and gentlemen. His address of two hours fully came up to ~ 
the standard that had been erected. It was a logical discourse, — 
replete with sound argument, clear, concise and vigorous, 
earnest, impassioned, and eloquent. We regret exceedingly — 
that it is not in our power to report his speech in full. Mr. 
Lincoln appeared Saturday evening fresh and vigorous, there 
was nothing in his voice, manner, or appearance to show the 
arduous labors of the last two months.” 

That night Lincoln stayed at the Barrett House. It is said 
that when he arrived he handed to the clerk a package wrapped 
in a newspaper. He told the clerk. to take good care of the 
package because it contained his “boiled shirt.” It was the - 
only baggage that he had. : 


At CounciIt BLUFFS 


In the summer of 1859 Mr. Lincoln and a Mr. Hatch of 
Illinois campaigned in Kansas on issues that were to come 
up in the election of 1860. On the way they arrived in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, ‘‘all fagged out,” as Lincoln said. A steam- 
boat captain persuaded them to ride to Council Bluffs to see 
the “up-country” and to rest. 

The men arrived in Council Bluffs about ten o’clock in the 
morning. The boat was to go to Omaha to discharge its cargo 
and would start the return trip shortly after five o’clock in the 
afternoon. | 

The news that Mr. Lincoln was in town quickly spread 





3 ferough. Gone Bluffs. Two men of the (one N. S. Bates, 
later its mayor, and W. H. M. Pusey, had been neighbors of 
Mr. Lincoln in Springfield, Illinois. They took Mr. Lincoln 
for a ride over the bluffs in an open carriage. On their return 
they saw through a telescope that the boat had become 
_ grounded on a sand bar. The men laughed and told Lincoln 
that he was now their prisoner. It would take several days to 
unload and lighten the steamer and get it towed off the sand 
bar. | | 
Lincoln consented to speak that evening. Handbills were 
quickly printed and distributed. Palmers Hall was rented. 
The floor was covered with sawdust which the sheriff had 
bought for the next term of court. . Council Bluffs had no 
courthouse then and court was held in the hall. The room was 
lighted by numerous candles on the wall. 
_ A crowd that overflowed the hall greeted Mr. Lincoln that 
night. Since the speaker’s baggage was on the boat, he was 
forced to appear in the clothes which he had worn that after-. 
noon. He wore leather boots and rough clothing, bespattered 
with mud from the ride in the open carriage. Some people, 
when they saw this tall awkward man in such clothing, refused 
to believe that he was the famous Lincoln. All doubt, how- 
ever, was soon dispelled when he began speaking. The audi- 
ence was greatly pleased with the speech. The next evening a 
public reception was held for Mr. Lincoln. 

On the third day the steamer was ready and Lincoln steamed 
back to St. Joe. 

On April 14, 1865, Lincoln was shot by a half-crazed actor at 
_a theater in Meehineion. An Iowan, James Harlan, Secretary — 
of the Interior, whose daughter later married Lincoln’s son, 
stood at the President’s bedside in his dying hour. 
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GRANT IN IOWA 


Ulysses S. Grant, as did Lincoln, first visited Iowa as an 
unknown citizen of Illinois. Later, he visited it as a hero of 
the Civil War. | 

Before the war Grant was in the tannery and hide business 
at Galena, Illinois. While there he traveled out of Galena as a 
salesman and made several trips into Iowa. Little or no record 
was left of those trips. 

On September 29, 1875, the annual reunion of the “Society 
of the Army of the Tennessee” was held at Des Moines. Gen- 
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rset Grant was en serving his pecond: term as. President of 
the United States. Together with General Wm. T. Sherman 
and Secretary of War W. W. Belknap, he was a guest of our 
capital city on that great occasion. A huge demonstration was 
held. President Grant was not scheduled to speak that evening 
but his “boys” loudly called for a speech. Grant gave a short 
talk which some of his listeners said was the best and most 
important speech ever made by him. Newspapers in the East, 
however, criticized it and said that it was.a “‘third-term speech.” 
Some said that it was poor while others said it was so good that 
he must have had someone else write it for him. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


. Get pictures of Lincoln and Grant. 

2. Ona map, locate Springfield and Galena, Illinois. Also Burling- 
ton, Davenport, Council Bluffs, and Des Moines, Iowa. 

3. Get a picture of an early river steamboat. 


Things to Talk About 


Lincoln’s life as a boy and his hardships as a young lawyer. 
The famous Lincoln-Douglas debates in Illinois. 

Why Lincoln may have gone to Kansas to make political speeches. 
Grant’s early training for his later work as a general. 
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CHAPTER XLII 


POLITICAL LEADERS OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE | 2 


Has Iowa played a prominent part in our national affairs? 
How often have Presidents turned to Iowa for men in their 
cabinets? Does Iowa have a member of the President’s cabinet 
at present? What outstanding and influential men from Iowa 
have served in Congress? 


Iowa has had so many men of influence in our national Gov- 
ernment that it would take many books to tell thoroughly of 
the work of all of them. The discussion in this chapter will 
therefore be limited to the men who have served in Presi- 
dents’ cabinets, and to those who have been influential leaders 
in Congress. Even then it will be necessary to mention some 
of them but briefly. 


CABINET MEMBERS 


Iowa is the agricultural center of the United States. It is 
but natural that Presidents should have looked to it for leader- 
ship in the Department of Agriculture. Four Iowans whose 
combined service has extended over a quarter of a century 
have largely made the department what it is today. .These 
are James Wilson, Edwin T. Meredith, Henry C. Wallace, 


and Henry A. Wallace. 
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James WILSON 


Few men have done more to improve agricultural conditions 
than James Wilson, familiarly called “Tama Jim,” because he 
lived in Tama county. As a young man he was a successful 
farmer in his home county. He served several terms in the 
Iowa House of Representatives and was a member of the 
national House of Representatives for three terms. 

In 1891 he became professor of agriculture and director of 
the agricultural experiment station at Iowa State College. We 
can best tell of his work at Ames by quoting Mr. H. C. Wal- 
lace, who said: “When Wilson went into the Iowa agricultural 
college at Ames it was a poor sort of college. There were few 
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students in the a AAT denatnent and they were ercalled 
‘hayseeds.’ He changed all this. He popularized the agricul- 
tural work. . . . He set the experiment station at work study- 
ing things Iowa farmers needed to know, and in the six years 
he was at Ames he wholly changed the spirit there and laid the 
foundation upon which has been built ays: the greatest 
all-round agricultural college in the country.” 

In 1897 President McKinley asked Mr. Wilson to serve as 
Secretary of Agriculture. He accepted the position and served 
for sixteen consecutive years under Presidents McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Taft. No-other man has ever served 
so many years in Presidents’ cabinets. 

When Mr. Wilson became secretary the department was 
small and unimportant. There were only 2,444 people em- 
ployed in it. Sixteen years later, when he left it, there were 

13,858 employees and the department had become one of the 
most important in the national Government. 


EpwWIN T. MEREDITH 


In January, 1920, lowa was again called upon to provide 
the Secretary of Agriculture. President Wilson appointed to 
that position Mr. Edwin T. Meredith, publisher of the farm 
magazine Successful Farming. ‘This magazine had a circula- 
tion of over a million. 

Mr. Meredith served in the cabinet until March 4, 1921, 
when President Wilson’s term expired. 


THE WALLACES 


Iowa has the unique distinction of having had both a father 
and his son serve as secretary of the same department. When 
President Harding took office on March 4, 1921, he asked an- 
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Henry A. WALLACE 


other Iowa farm paper editor from Des Moines to succeed 
Mr. Meredith. This time it was Henry C. Wallace, Editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer. The new secretary was a son of “Uncle 
Henry” Wallace, who ior many years was a leader in agri- 
cultural work in the Middle West. 

Henry C. Wallace served ably as secretary until his death 
on Oct. 25, 1924. 

During the political campaign of 1932 Henry A. Wallace, 
then editor of Waillace’s Farmer, left the party of his father 
and grandfather, who had been life-long Republicans. “Henry 
A.” supported the candidacy of Franklin D. Roosevelt. When 
Mr. Roosevelt became President on March 4, 1933, he chose 
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Henry A. Wallace as his Secretary of Prentice and, ‘in 1938, a 
he is still serving in that capacity. 


OTHER CAPE? MAIER 


Several Iowa men have been chosen to positions in the 
presidential cabinets, aside from those who served as Secretary © 
of Agriculture. In March, 1865, President Lincoln asked 
James Harlan, then a United States Senator from Iowa, to 
become his Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Harlan resigned as 
senator to accept the position. He did not take office until 
May 15th, however, after Lincoln had been assassinated. 

Secretary Harlan was very efficient. He discharged some 
men who did little or no work. Their political friends accused 
Mr. Harlan of graft. Because he did not agree with President 
Johnson on certain plans, Mr. Harlan resigned after serving 
but a few months. | 

Samuel Kirkwood, who served as governor of iowe during 
the Civil War, was appointed Secretary of the Interior by 
President Garfield on March 4, 1881. He took an active in- 
terest in Indian affairs. After the assassination and death of 
President Garfield, Mr. Kirkwood tendered his resignation to 
Mr. Arthur, the new President. He was continued in office 
until the spring of 1882. 

Others who have served as cabinet members are: 

Frank Hatton of Burlington, Iowa, as Postmaster General 
under President Arthur. 

William W. Belknap, of Keokuk, Iowa, as Secretary of Wat 
under President Grant, for seven years. 

George W. McCrary, of Van Buren county, as Secretary of 
War under President Hayes, for three years. 

Leslie M. Shaw, of Denison, Iowa, was made Secretary of 
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j the feet by Eeiient Theodore ROncovelt? He served 
_ably for several years. 

James W. Good, of Cedar Rapids, Towed was Snot Sec- 
retary of War by President Hoover, on March 4, 1929. He 
died while in office about a year nee 


ASN TNE Iowa CONGRESSMEN 


Among the many Iowans who have served ably in our na- 
tional Congress, the names of four Senators stand out because 
of the influence and power which they exerted in the Senate. 
The first is that of William B. Allison of Dubuque. After 
having served in the national House of Representatives for four 
terms, he was elected to the United States Senate in 1872, and 
served there continuously until his death in 1908. He was 
recognized as an authority on financial matters. Three Presi-— 
dents offered him a position in the cabinet but he declined, 
preferring to stay in the Senate. In 1888 he was one of the 
leading candidates for the Republican presidential nomination. 

Jonathan P. Dolliver’s long service in Congress was about 
equally divided between the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. He served in the lower branch from 1889 until 1900, 
_ when he was appointed to the Senate to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Senator Gear. He served in the upper house 
until his death in 1910. Mr. Dolliver was an outstanding 
orator in Congress. | 

Albert B. Cummins was elected to the United States Senate 
in 1908, after the death of Senator Allison. He had previously 
served for three terms as governor of Iowa. He continued his 
service in the Senate until his death in July, 1926. 

William S. Kenyon was elected to the United States Senate 
in 1911 and served until he resigned in 1922 to accept an 
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States Circuit Court, Eighth District. 
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Two men from Iowa won conspicuous ‘coupniions in othe 4 


national House of Representatives. David B. Henderson of 
Dubuque, who was elected to that body in 1882 and served for 
twenty consecutive years, was chosen as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives in 1899. He is the only man from Iowa 
who ever served in that capacity and was the first man from 
west of the Mississippi to be elected Speaker. 

Robert G. Cousins of Tipton was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1892 and served eight terms. He refused 
to run for a ninth term. Mr. Cousins soon won a reputation 
in Washington as being one of the very best speakers in Con- 
gress. He became one of the most popular platform and 
chautauqua speakers of his day. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


. Get pictures of the men who are discussed in this chapter. 
2. Get pictures of our present United States Senators and of the 
Representative from your district. 


Things to Talk About 


1. Prominent Iowans whom you have met or heard speak. 
2. What is the term of a Representative? Of a United States Sen- 


ator? : 
3. What are the duties of the Speaker of the House? 


Other Books to Read 
Mahan & Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XXXIX, - 


7 
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CHAPTER XLII 


OTHER IMPORTANT IOWANS 


Who have been some of Iowa’s leading educators? Has Iowa 
produced any prominent novelists? To whom are we indebted 
for information concerning Iowa’s early history? 


In the preceding chapter it was said that it would take many 
books to thoroughly tell of the work of all the men who have 
been influential in our national government. The same must 
_ be said when we consider the work of other important Iowa — 
people. It will be necessary again to limit the discussion to 
the few whose contribution to the upbuilding of Iowa has been 
especially noteworthy. These are grouped under three head- 
ings, Historians of Early Iowa, Novelists, and Educational 
Builders. 


HISTORIANS OF EARLY IOWA 


Prominent among the writers of early Iowa history are Theo- 
dore S. Parvin, William Salter, and S. H. M. Byers. All three 
were well-educated men who spent most of their lives in Iowa. 


THEODORE S. PARVIN 


Mr. Parvin was a native of New Jersey. In 1837 he gradu- 
ated from the Cincinnati law school where, a year later, he 


met Robert Lucas who had just been appointed governor of 
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the new Territory of Iowa. Gaveston Lucas liked Mr. Pp, rvin 
and appointed him as his private secretary. ~The two arrived y 
at Burlington on August 13, 1838. During the next twenty 
years he held several important governmental positions.  — 
Mr. Parvin was one of the first trustees of the state univer- 
sity and served there for ten years as a professor. He was 
one of the men who started the Iowa State Historical Society 
and was secretary of that organization for a few years. He 
was also one of the founders of the Masonic order of Iowa. 
As its secretary, he collected, at Cedar Rapids, the largest and 
most valuable Masonic library in the world. 
8B. F. Gue, another well known Iowa historian, says, “Mr. 
Parvin was long regarded the highest authority on Iowa his- 
tory and biography. . . . No citizen of Iowa has done so much 
to collect and piesa vik early records and history as Theo- 
dore S. Parvin.” 


WILLIAM SALTER 


William Salter, a friend of Mr. Parvin, was a native of the 
State of New York. He attended Union Theological Seminary 
of New York, New York University, and the Theological In- 
stitution of Andover, Massachusetts. At Andover he became 
a member of the famous “Iowa Band,” consisting of a small 
group of young men who came to Iowa to do missionary work. 
The group arrived in Burlington October 24, 1843. 

Young Mr. Salter preached his first sermon on Iowa soil in 
a blacksmith shop at Keosaqua on October 29. Seven of the 
band were ordained as Congregational ministers at Denmark, 
Iowa, on Sunday, November 5. For the next two years he 
worked among the ‘‘squatters’—-a name applied to certain 
early settlers—in Jackson County. 
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In 1846 the Rev. Mr. Salter was called to Burlington where 
he preached his first sermon in a rented hall over a store. He 





served as pastor of the First Congregational Church at Bur- 


lington for sixty-four years. 

Mr. Salter became interested in writing Astor and wrote 
some of the best biographies that we now have of prominent 
Iowa men. He had known personally nearly all men of im- 
portance in Iowa. 


S. H. M.. Byers 


Samuel Hawkins Marshall Byers was a native of Pennsyl- 
vania. His mother died when he was less than a month old. 
As a boy of thirteen he came to Iowa with his father and set- 
tled at Oskaloosa. He studied law in the office of William 
Loughridge and was admitted to the bar. | 

Early in the Civil War he enlisted in the Fifth Iowa infan- 

try. At Missionary Ridge he, with eighty others, was captured 
by Confederates. For fifteen months he suffered in Libby and 
other Southern prison camps. Twice he escaped from prison 
only to be recaptured. 
In prison Major Byers began writing. While at Columbia, 
South Carolina, he wrote the words to “Sherman’s. March to 
the Sea.” This song made him famous. Here he again es- 
caped prison and watched General Sherman and his army enter 
the city. General Sherman assigned him to a place on his 
staff and sent him to General Grant and President Lincoln to 
report his great victory. 

Major Byers filled several important diplomatic positions. 
In 1893 he built a fine home in Des Moines. He is the author 
of Iowa in War Times; Twenty Years in Europe, and numer- 
ous poems among which are “Iowa” and “Song of Iowa.” 
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NOovELISTS 


Towa has had, and has today, a number of prominent men 
and women in the field of literature. In addition, there are 
those who once lived here but are now elsewhere, who have 
become well-known writers. The story of one of the many 
has been chésen and is here given because he especially typifies 
Iowa and his life should be an inspiration to boys and girls 
today. | 


JoHN HERBERT QUICK 


John Herbert Quick was born on a farm in Grundy County, 
Iowa, on October 23, 1861. Hence he knew pioneer life in 
Iowa. When but twenty months old he was stricken with 
infantile paralysis which left his feet and ankles permanently 
deformed. In spite of his physical handicap he worked on his 
father’s farm and attended the country school. Friends and 
admirers of Mr. Quick, a few years ago, purchased the little 
old one-room country school building which he attended, and 
moved it to the park at Grundy Center where it is being pre- 
served as a memorial to him. 

Mr. Quick taught in rural and city schools from 1877 until 
1890. He studied law in a law office and was admitted to the © 
bar in 1889. From 1890 until 1908 he practiced law in Sioux 
City and was mayor of that city from 1898 to 1900. He held 
other important positions but we are interested in him here as 
a writer. 

Herbert Quick, as he was familiarly known, wrote many vol- 
umes. ‘Three of them were Iowa novels, Vandemark’s Folly 
(1921), The Hawkeye (1923), and The Invisible Woman 
(1924). He wrote his autobiography, One Man’s Life, in 
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1925. Two volumes, The Brown Mouse, a novel, and The 


Fairview Idea, dealt with educational problems and were no 
doubt the result of his teaching experiences in Iowa. 

Mr. Quick was greatly interested in the improvement of farm 
life and wrote many articles along that line. He died May 10, 
1925. 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDERS 


The ae? men in the educational field who are here presented 
have been chosen because of their influence upon Iowa not 
only during their lifetime but also in the traditions of service 
they left us and in the institutions. : 


HENRY SABIN 


Henry. Sabin was born in Pomfret, Connecticut, October 23, 
1829. He graduated from Amherst College in 1852 and taught 
in Connecticut and New Jersey until 1870 when he became 
superintendent of schools at Clinton, Iowa. He was Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Iowa from 1888 to 1892 and 
again from 1894 to 1898. 

Mr. Sabin wrote an educational book entitled Common 
Sense Didactics. We became best known for a report which 
he wrote on rural school problems. This report was made as 
chairman of a “Committee of Twelve” for the National Edu- 
cation Association. It is said to be one of the best, if not the 
best, discussions of the rural school and its problems that was 
ever written. 

The Making of Iowa, a textbook for boys and girls, was 
written by Mr. Sabin and his youngest son, Edwin. 

Mr. Sabin died on March 23, 1918. 
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William Miller bhecwashont was a nafs o Ohio, When he 
was fourteen years old he enlisted in the Union army. After . 
the war he attended and graduated from Otterbein university. 
He became a United Brethren minister and preached in Ohio. 
For two years he attended Yale Theological Seminary. © 

‘In 1881, Mr. Beardshear was elected president of Western 
College at Toledo, Iowa. Although a young man for such a 
position, his enthusiasm and ability soon won him recognition. 
In 1889 he accepted a position as head of the Des Moines. pub- 
lic schools. Two years later he became the president of the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Ames. 
It was here that Mr. Beardshear did his greatest work and 
gained his real fame. 

Iowa State College, as it is now known, had been saben to 
much criticism and ridicule when Mr. Beardshear became its 
president. He reorganized some of the divisions of the college 
and brought new men to the staff. By so doing he laid the 
foundation for what has since become one of the greatest in- 
stitutions of its kind in America. 


Homer H. SEERLEY 


Homer Horatio Seerley was born on a farm near Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, on August 13, 1848. At the age of six he came 
with his parents to a farm near South English, in Keokuk 
County, Iowa. He attended a rural school and taught in one 
after taking a preparatory course at the State University of 
Iowa. He graduated from the University in 1873 and the fol- 
lowing fall began his work in the Oskaloosa public schools. 
During his first three years there he served as assistant princi- 
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pal, principal, and superintendent. He remained as super- 


intendent eleven years. 

In 1886 Mr. Seerley 
was invited, by the 
Board of Trustees, to 
become Principal of 
the Iowa State Normal 


School at Cedar Falls, | 


which later became the 
present Iowa State 
Teachers College. It 
was as president of 
Iowa’s outstanding 
teachers’ college that 
Mr. Seerley rendered 
his greatest service to 
the cause of education. 
He was a firm believer 
in the saying, ‘‘As is 





Homer H. SEERLEY 


the teacher, so is the school,’ and that the boys and girls of 
Iowa are entitled to well-trained teachers. 

Mr. Seerley presided over the teacher-training institution at 
Cedar Falls for forty-two years, from 1886 to 1928. When he 
began his work there the school was a small struggling affair, 
but ten years old. When he closed his work, the institution 
ranked among the foremost teachers’ colleges of America. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Get pictures of the men you have learned about in this chapter. 
2. Make a list of prominent Iowa writers of today and tell what 


they have written. 
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Make a list of prominent Towansi in 1 other fields and ; 
think they are upporant Fa 


_ Things to Talk About 


. Special Dre hier: and difficulties which men like Mr. Bec ees 


and Mr. Seerley confronted in developing our state schools. _ 
Read Mr. Quick’s Vandemark’s Folly or The Hawkeye and dis- 
cuss what they portray about pioneer life in Iowa. 


Other Books to Read 


Mahan & Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XLI. 


TEST ON UNIT SEVEN 


From the following eee statements copy only those that you 
believe to be true. 


by 


wh 


Joseph Smith claimed that he found some gold plates in Utah. 
Smith called his translation of the plates the “Book of Mormon.” 
The Mormons traveled across northern Iowa. 

Many Mormons settled and lived for a number of years near 
Council Bluffs. 

Brigham Young favored polygamy. 

Polygamy means the right to have but one wife. 

Iowa people helped the Mormons on their way across the state. 
The people of the Amana Colony came from Germany. 

In the Amana colony no one now works for himself. 

Iowa’s Icarian settlement was located in Adams County 

The Trappist Monastery is located in Dubuque County. 

The first settlers who came to Iowa land were mostly Germans. 
Friends, or “Quakers,” came from New England to Iowa. 

More immigrants came from Se than from any other 
country. 

Lincoln once owned land in Iowa. 





TEACHER'S REFERENCES FOR UNIT SEVEN 


Ptnnals of Iowa—Series One. Vol. V, 848- a5G: 


a 
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_ Annals of Iowa—Series Three. 
ey Ole tT, 580-602. . 
Bly 7204-270. 
VI, 107-114. 
VII, 321-346. 
Bee le 32525503 . 
Brigham-Johnson. Jowa, Jés History and Its Foremost People. 
Cole, Cyrenus. The History of the People of lowa. 


_ I Remember, I Remember. 


Gue, Benj. F. History of Iowa. 


Iowa Journal of History and Politics. 
Vol. Il, 162-187. 
III, 57-91, 347-383, 583-615. 
IV, 220-244, 267-285. 
IX, 528-574. 
XI, 3-16, 262-286, 394-439. 
XV, 214-286. 
XXII, 483-531. 
Jones, Louis T. The Quakers of Iowa. 


“ 


The Palimpsest. 


Vol. II, 80-94, 97-112, 193-228. 
TIT, 214-226. 
VIII, 253-260. 
ieee 2792232" 
Sabin & Sabin. The Making of Iowa. 






Nye, Amana That Was vt ee That Is. Se SR 
Smith, Fred B.. J Remember. Vi aed ie 
Swisher & Erbe. Iowa History as Told in Bonne 
Tuttle, Chas. R. History of the State of Iowa. 
Van Der Zee, Jacob. The British in Iowa. 


TOWAs air en ' ape 


Iowa’s face has a pleasant look, 

-A wonderful song in an old, old book; 

A song of nature that’s ever new, 

Though written and sung the ages chrourne 
Music of waters, of grasses, and trees, 
Wafted on every summer’s breeze. 


The white man’s ax and plow and hoe 
Have frightened the deer and the buffalo; 
Instead of the Indian camp today, ~ 
Over the prairie, look where you may, _ 
Churches and schools and colleges stand, 
No finer flourish in any land; 

Her people, past and present too, 

Fine men and women, loyal, true; 

Her limpid streams ’mid parks so fair 
Refresh the folk who gather there; 

Her soil, none better can be found, 

Seek where you will the wide world ’round. 


Hail, Iowa, my native state, 
te may you thrive—loved, honored, great! 
ELIZABETH WILSON EDWARDS 





UNIT EIGHT | 


IOWA GROWS UP 
PREVIEW 


‘Men began building the first railroads in the East about the 
- time that the first settlers came to Iowa. People everywhere 
began to talk about railroads. Iowa, too, was to have a great 
system of such roads. In this unit you will learn something 
about the difficulties that had to be overcome in developing it. 
_We expect, nowadays, to get our morning paper every day. | 
Big presses in Iowa turn out hundreds of thousands of copies 


_ for us. Thousands of men are employed in the printing of 


these papers, and thousands more in gathering and writing the 
news. This has all come to pass in the last hundred years 
and Iowa has played its part, as you will see in this unit. 

_ Factories, as we think of them at present, were not built in 
Iowa for many years after the first settlers had come into the 
state. Now Iowa is one of the leading manufacturing states 
west of the Mississippi River. You will read the story of the - 
growth of her factories. | 

Iowa is a land of many splendid institutions. In two of the 
chapters of this unit you will learn how she cares for her un- 
fortunates and what she does to promote higher education. 

In Chapter XX XI, you learned of the early politics in Iowa. 
Chapter XLIX will tell about the political parties in lowa 
_ since the Civil War. 

The last chapter of the unit, and of the book, will relate 
something of the greatness of Iowa agriculturally. Iowa, “The 


Land Where the Tall Corn Grows.” 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


BUILDING A GREAT RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Since Iowa is bordered on the east by a broad river, what 
was needed before a railroad could enter the state from that 
direction? How was money to be obtained for the building of 
railroads? Were frauds connected with the building of Iowa’s 
railroads? How does Iowa’s present railroad system compare 
with that of other states? 


When Iowa became a state in 1846 it had no railroads. 
There were some in Eastern states and people had begun to 
plan for them in Iowa. In fact, many attempts were made to 
start railroads. As early as 1844, a company of men asked 
that land be given to them in order that they might build a 
railroad from Dubuque to Keokuk. 


THe “CaALtico RAILROAD”’ 


Perhaps the most interesting early attempt at railroad 
building in Iowa was the Lyons-Iowa Central Railroad. It also 
became known as the “Calico Railroad.” The plan was to 
start at Lyons (now a part of Clinton) and to have it run 
westward through Fort Des Moines to Council Bluffs. 

The company that was to build the Lyons-Ilowa Central 
Railroad was allowed, by a law passed in 1850, to buy a strip 


of land one hundred feet wide across the state. People that 
PS 
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lived along the proposed road became greatly excited Money. 
was raised in the towns that were to be on the new line. Coun- 4 
ties voted to give large sums of money that were to be raised 
through taxation. Nearly a million dollars was raised. Hun- | 
dreds of laborers, many of whom were brought in from the 
East, were put to work building a grade. Then suddenly all 
work was stopped. The men who were in charge said there 
was no more money. The company had bought large quanti- 
ties of goods, however, with which to pay the men in part. 
Since most of the goods consisted of calico cloth, and it was 
given to the men in payment for work, this early attempt at 
railroad building was nicknamed the “Calico Railroad.” 


A BripcE Is NEEDED 


The first railroad from Chicago to the Mississippi River had 
reached Rock Island, Illinois, on February 22, 1854. lowa 
people wished that a bridge might be built to connect Daven- 
port with the railroad across the river. If that were done, 
goods could be sent directly to Chicago and eastern markets 
by rail. Up to this time Saint Louis had been the chief market 
for Iowa products. Grain and other farm produce could easily 
be sent there by river from many points in eastern Iowa. 

Steamboat captains and Saint Louis businessmen were 
greatly opposed to having a bridge built at Davenport. They 
thought that if it were built all Iowa trade would go to Chi- 
cago by rail, rather than to Saint Louis by boat. They said 
that such a bridge would hinder river boats, and that it was 
against the law. They tried in every way Sega to prevent 
the bridge from being built. 

In nay 1853, nevertheless, a “Railroad Br ace Com- 
pany” was ered in Illinois with the approval of the 
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federal Government. Its purpose was to build a bridge across 
the Mississippi to Davenport. Work was begun in 1854 and 
it was completed in April, 1856. The bridge was 1,582 feet 
long and the cost of it was over $400,000. This was the first 
_ railroad bridge to cross the Mississippi at any point. 
_ In Chapter XLI you read that the Effie Afton struck one mat 
the piers of this first bridge and was burned; also, that a fa- 
- mous lawsuit resulted in which Lincoln was one of the attor- 
neys. The jury disagreed and the case was never settled. The 
bridge company paid no damages and more bridges were built. 
As a result, Chicago gained in importance and Saint Louis lost 
much of its river trade. 


Iowa’s First RAILROAD 


The first railroad built in Iowa ran westward from Daven- 
port to Iowa City, then the capital of lowa. A branch line ran 
from Wilton to Muscatine. Ground was broken at Davenport 
on September 1, 1853, for this first Iowa railroad. The Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri Railroad Company, which built this road, 
agreed to have the line from Davenport to Iowa City com- 
pleted by January 1, 1856. The company had asked Congress 
for a grant of land, but because of past experiences with other 
companies Congress refused to help. The company then went 
ahead without assistance. 

The first train pulled into Muscatine from Davenport in 
‘November, 1855, and a great celebration was held. Two towns 
twenty-five miles apart were now connected by rail! 

‘In order to get the railroad completed to Iowa City by Janu- 
ary 1, 1856, many people who lived in that city helped the 
workmen. Huge bonfires were built to keep the men warm 
and to furnish light to work by at night. The first train arrived 
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EARLY WOOD-BURNING LOCOMOTIVE AND TRAIN 


in Iowa City on the afternoon of January 3, 1856. There was 
another great celebration with many speeches and a great feast. 


ACROSS THE STATE 


Des Moines welcomed its first train in August, 1866. Six 
months later, in February, 1867, the first train pulled in to 
Council Bluffs and the first line across Iowa was completed. 

Great interest was now shown in railroad building. _ Every 
town in Iowa wanted to be on a railroad line. People asked 
Congress to donate land to help new companies. In 1856 Con- 
gress made four grants of land to the State of Iowa, which in 
turn gave the land to railroad companies. One ninth of all 
land in Iowa was given to railroad companies in this way. 
(See Appendix, page 356.) 

In 1859, there were less than 500 miles of railroad in Iowa; 
by 1870 there were about 3,000 miles. Today only three states 
have more miles of railroad than Iowa, whose total is about 
9,700 miles. 
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THE STREAMLINED “ROCKET” 


In service between Des Moines and Chicago. 


The principal lines in the state are the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the Chicago 
Great Western, the Chicago and Northwestern, the Illinois 
Central, and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific. 


TELEGRAPH LINES 


Because railroads and telegraph lines have worked much to- 
gether, this chapter would be incomplete if no mention were 
made of the telegraph. In fact, in most parts of Iowa the rail- 
road and telegraph reached the towns and villages at about the 
same time. 

Building a telegraph line in the West was a difficult task. 
The roads were few and poor. Bridges were poorly built. 
This made transporting supplies a difficult problem. Often the 
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SEGA line went through territory that was searcely settled 
and with no roads at all. a 

Poles were cut as near the new line as it was oaetbie to nek ” 
them. They were usually pine, oak, or hickory but all kinds 
were used. Naturally they were of different heights and the 
poles were not all an equal distance apart. This caused much 
trouble. The line consisted of a single strand of number ten 
black iron wire which was hung unevenly and often carelessly — 
from pole to pole. . : 

Crossing the rivers was one of the biggest problems that the 
builders of the early lines had. No one had, at that time, built 
the submarine cables which were so successfully used later. 
Few of the larger rivers had bridges that could be used for the 
lines. Hence, tall towers or masts were built on each side of 
the river. A heavy wire was then hung between these masts. 
On wide streams a mast might also be built on an island. The 
wire had to be high enough so as not to interfere with steam- 
boat travel on the river. These masts were huge wooden tow- 
ers, guyed from all sides by wire cables. They were built of 
heavy timbers and often had a base 60 feet square. The tallest 
mast built was at Paducah, Kentucky, and was 307 feet high. 

Many were the troubles of these earlier lines. It is said that 
so many passenger pigeons would perch on a line that it would 
break down. The winter storms and spring floods caused 
many breaks along the poorly-built lines. The masts were 
especially hard hit by storms. 

Money to build these early lines was usually raised by the 
sale of stock to people in towns and cities along the line. The 
value of such stock was later largely lost through reorganiza- 
tions and consolidations of companies. 

On August 24, 1848, the Burlington Hawk-Eye reported that 
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Pte “telegraph was putt in operation for the first time eters * 
between this place and Bloomington (Muscatine). Next week. 
__ we hope to be in communication with Saint Louis ane the east- 
ern and southern cities.’ 
By 1935 the telegraph and telephone had heen SO sertected 
- that pictures were peng transmitted by wire from photographs. 


- Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Show on a map the route of the first railroad in Iowa. 

2. Locate Lyons and other important early Iowa railroad towns. 

3. Find, if you can, pictures of early locomotives and trains. Also, | 
of towers or masts and of early telegraph instruments. 

4. Read about and write a story of (a) the first railroad in the 
United States, (b) the first telegraph line. 


Things to Talk About 


1. Why do most main line railroads cross Iowa from east to west? 

2. Why was the Effie Afton trial such an important case? 

3. How would you have voted if you had been a juryman in the 
Effie Afton case? 

4. Why did the “Calico Railroad” make it difficult for other com- 
panies to get help? 

5. Why were towns and cities so anxious to ‘get a telegraph station? 


Other Books to Read 


Erbe. History of Iowa, page 96. 
Mahan & Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XXXVI. 
Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 59, 65, 67. 





CHAPTER XLV 
DEVELOPMENT OF NEWSPAPERS 


Do you have a small printing press of your own? If so, you 
will have some idea of what the early newspaper presses were — 
like. Perhaps you have visited some small weekly newspaper 
plant and have seen a man setting type. And perhaps you 
have also visited the plant of a large daily newspaper and have 
seen there one of the huge modern presses which print thou- 
sands of papers every day. The development of newspapers 
in Iowa has played an important part in the development of 
our state. 


Today our daily newspapers bring us news from all the 
world. How different this is from newspapers of early Iowa! 
They were published weekly and had little news from outside 
of the state or even their own locality. They championed one 
political party and expected the men of that party to support 
them. For instance, in 1849 a number of Polk County Whigs 
subscribed nearly $350 as a bonus to anyone who would pub- 
lish a Whig paper in Fort Des Moines. Depending upon this 
and a promise of many subscribers, a man began publishing 
The Fort Des Moines Gazette. A year later he quit, saying 
that of the five hundred Whigs in the county only one hundred 
twenty-five were subscribers and half of these had not paid 


their subscriptions. 
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If the party hich a newspaper ranDEteat was successful in 
an election a picture of a crowing rooster would appear on the 
_ front page of the next issue. — | 
_ Editors of early newspapers usually became prominent men 
in the local community. They were proud of the articles which 
they wrote for their papers. They often made fun of each 
other and called each other uncomplimentary names. One edi- 
tor would often call the editor of another paper a liar, villain, 
skunk, or blackguard. One certain paper called another the 
‘loco foco rag.” 

Many papers were started in pioneer days. Fourteen had 
their beginning in Dubuque between 1836 and 1860. Some of 
these lasted less than two years. . 

By 1840 there were a number of such weekly papers in 
Iowa. Most of them were of four pages. They had no. head- 
lines, no cartoons, no comics, no large advertisements; and 
most of their space was taken up with local news. What little 
news the papers carried from eastern states or foreign countries 
was weeks and often months late. 

There have been literally hundreds of newspapers in Iowa 
since pioneer days which have ceased publication or have com- 
bined with other papers. In Des Moines alone, more than 
twenty newspapers have been from time to time started. To- 
day our large cities have but one or two daily papers of large 
circulation. 


Towa’s First NEWSPAPER 


John King was the first man to enter the newspaper business 
in Iowa. He came to Dubuque from Ohio in 1834. A year 
later he returned to Cincinnati and in the spring of 1836 
bought a Smith press and the type necessary to start printing 
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a small newspaper. He brought with him, from Ohio, a young 
man to do the typesetting. 

Mr. King called his newspaper the Dubuque Visitor. Politi- 
cally it was neutral and had as its motto, ‘“Truth Our Guide— 
The Public Good Our Aim.” The first issue was dated May 
11, 1836, and bore the heading ‘“‘Dubuque Lead Mines, Wiscon- 
sin Territory.” In reality, Dubuque was then a part of the 
Michigan Territory but was to become part of the newly- 
created Wisconsin Territory on July 4, 1836. 

The paper changed hands and names several times in the 
first five years. Mr. King was its publisher for only a few 
months. When it was a year old it became a Democratic paper. 


ROMANCE OF A PRESS 


The first press which John King brought to Dubuque had 
an interesting and romantic history. In 1842 it was sold toa 
man who started a paper in Wisconsin. From there it went to 
Saint Paul where it is said to have been used to print the first 
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Courtesy Des Moines Register 


newspaper in Minnesota. From Saint Paul it is supposed to 
have been taken to a place near Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
_ There it was used by the Dacotah Democrat, the first paper to 
be published in the unorganized Dacotah Territory. The In- 
dians attacked and burned that settlement, thereby ruining 
the press. 3 
This old press thus printed the first newspapers in the Iowa | 
Territory, the Minnesota Territory, and the Dakota Territory. 


THE SECOND NEWSPAPER 


The second newspaper to make its appearance in Iowa was 
~The Western Adventurer, published by Dr. Isaac Galland at 
Montrose, Iowa. The first issue was dated June 28, 1837. 
This paper was a financial failure. After a few issues had been 
printed, it was sold to James G. Edwards, who moved it to Fort 
Madison. There, in the spring of 1838, he began publishing 
the Fort Madison Patriot. | 

It is said that Chief Black Hawk and his sons watched the 
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printing of the first paper at Fort Madison. They thought the | _ 
press a wonderful affair. Indians were frequent visitors at 
the Fort Madison printing office and aay enjoyed watching 
the press at work. 


OTHER EARLY PAPERS 


The third paper in Iowa had been started in Belmont, Wis- 
consin, and then was moved to Burlington, Iowa. It was called 
the Wisconsin Territorial Gazette and Burlington Advertiser. 

Early newspapers often had long names. The Iowa Sun and 
the Davenport and Rock Island News was the first paper to be 
_ printed in Davenport. It was started in 1838 and lasted but 

a few years. 7 

The first newspaper in Des Moines was called The Star. It 
began publication in 1849. 


THE First DAILY PAPERS 


The Dubuque Tribune was probably the first daily paper in 
Iowa. It began publication on March 26, 1851, and lasted but 
a short while. The Daily Miners Express, which started at 
Dubuque on August 19, 1851, was more successful. 

The first regular daily to be published in Des Moines was 
The State Register, which began daily publication on January 
12, 1862. This paper had obtained the first telegraph news in 
Iowa in 1860, a feature which soon became important in the 
daily editions. The present Register and Tribune is its 
descendant. 


IMPORTANCE OF NEWSPAPERS 


The art of writing first found expression in Iowa through 
the newspapers. Here, in small weekly papers, many writers 
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: “ihe later became prominent saw their first efforts at writing. , 
Some of them became Iowa’s historians. Their works have set 


a high standard for future Iowa writers. 


Today Iowa’s newspapers are on a high plane. Some of her 


weekly papers, as well as her daily papers, have gained national 
recognition for their excellence. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


Get or draw pictures that show recent developments in the news- — 
paper field, such as wirephoto. 

Get a picture of an old-fashioned hand press and of a large mod- 
ern press, such as is used by daily papers. 

Learn the history of your local and county papers, emer daily 
or weekly, and write a story about them. 


Things to Talk About 


What kind of news do you think the first newspapers contained? 
How did the first newspapers get their news? 
How do papers get their news now? 


Why did so many of the early papers last for so short a time? 


Many of the early newspaper publishers prided themselves in 
being ‘‘molders of public opinion.”” What does that mean? 

Do you think that newspapers today are molders of public 
thought? 





CHAPTER XLVI - 


JOWA’S MANUFACTURING 


What does the word “factory” mean? Have you visited one? 
Is there one in your town? What are some of the things which 
Iowa manufactures in large quantities? Why do some fac- 


tories cease to exist and others take their place? What was the — 


first need for manufacturing among the earliest settlers? 


Iowans may well be proud of their state’s manufacturing in- 
dustries and of their growing importance. Due to the fact that 
Iowa leads all other states in the value of its farm products 
and is known as an agricultural state, its peo: in manu- 
facturing is often overlooked. 


Grist MILLS AND SAWMILLS THE First FACTORIES 


The first settlers in Iowa raised wheat and corn. Because 
they wanted their grain ground into flour and corn meal, the 
first mills were simple ones to grind grain. They were small, 
some no larger than a coffee grinder, and were run by hand. 

Mills run by horsepower were soon started in many places. 
These were replaced by mills along the creeks or rivers that 
were run by water-power. Many of the millstones for these 
early mills were made from prairie boulders. These boulders 
turned upon each other while the grain was fed to them, usu- 
ally by hand. The flour that was ground was coarse and had 


to be sifted. 
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The first homes in Iowa were log cabins. Since the settlers 

_ wished to have better homes, small sawmills were built not 
long after the grist and flour mills had come to Iowa. Often 
the two kinds of mills were combined. | 


THE POTTAWATTOMIE MILL 


Charles H. Babbitt has described for us the old Pottawat- 
- tomie mill, built about three miles from Council Bluffs: 

“The mill, fully equipped, was ready for use in the early 
part of 1841. A dam extending across the creek from north 
to south was in the neighborhood of 40 feet long and from 8 
to 9 feet high... . The sawing department consisted of a 
shed of hewn timber, roofed and partly enclosed, about 30 or 
35 feet long and 25 feet wide, fitted with an upright saw and 
automatic feed carriage. The grist mill was a two story frame 
_ building well finished and weather boarded. It was furnished 
with a single pair of granite grinding stones, about 30 inches 
in diameter, and a cloth bolt capable of removing the bran from 
the corn but not suitable for the manufacture of fine flour. 


The power was furnished by the action of the water upon an | 


undershot wheel. . . . It was only at exceptional times, when 
the water was unusual, that both the saw and grist departments 
could be operated simultaneously.” 

Settlers often drove from 50 to 100 miles with ox teams to 
get to a mill. When they arrived there, they might find that 
others were ahead of them and they had to wait for their turn, 
often several days. This meant that men would sometimes be 
gone from home two or three weeks on a “trip to the mill.” 
The millers always took a part of the flour which they ground 
as pay for their work. 
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Water power was not very dependable. In the winter the 
creeks and smaller rivers froze over and in the summer they 
often ran dry. | 


STEAM MILLS 


The first steam mill was built at Davenport in 1848. When 
it was opened a great celebration was held. More than 300 — 
guests were invited. Bread and cake made from the first — 
flour ground in the mill were served. Besides, there were roast 
turkey, chicken, roast pig, and other food. The guests had a 
good time but many wondered how such a big mill that could 
grind hundreds of barrels of flour a day was ever going to get 
enough wheat to keep going all the time. But people were 
finding better ways of travel and could go farther than in 
earlier times. As a result, other steam mills were built in the 
larger cities and the small water-power mills had to go out of 
business. Since Iowa does not raise as much wheat as for- . 
merly, the flour milling industry has not kept pace with other 
lines of manufacturing, although mills may still be found in 
Iowa. 


LUMBER TO THE RIVER TOWNS 


The cities along the Mississippi River early became lumber 
centers. Logs were cut in Minnesota and Wisconsin and 
floated down to the Iowa mills. This business began to de- 
cline after 1890, because mills had been built farther north 
and because Iowa had stopped buying so much rough lumber. 
Iowa’s early sawmills then became sash-and-door and other 
woodworking factories. 

Some of the largest factories in Iowa today grew out of the 
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early lumber business. The two largest door and millwork 
factories in the world are located at Dubuque. A large furni- 
ture factory is located in Burlington. There are large mill- 
work factories at Clinton and Muscatine. Logs have not been 
floated down the Mississippi River for many years. The fac- 
tories now have all their lumber shipped to them by. taille 
comes from various states. 

Iowa’s position as the leading agricultural state of the 
union has greatly affected her manufacturing. The manufac- 
ture of her agricultural implements amounts to several million 
dollars’ worth annually. 


PACKING PLANTS 


The first creamery in Iowa was started at Spring Branch in 
1872, and in 1876 Iowa butter won first prize at the Centen- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia. The creamery business has 
been an important industry ever since then. 

The early settlers did -all their own butchering. Later 
butchers established markets in all towns and cities. Some 
of these developed into our first packing plants. As early -as 

1880, Sioux City had become one of the five largest centers 
for the packing industry in the United States. Today the 
packing business is Iowa’s leading manufacturing industry. 
Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, Ottumwa, and Mason City have large 
packing plants. 


CEREALS AND Corn PrRopuCTS 


A Scotchman, George Douglas, brought to Cedar Rapids the 
Scotch process of making oatmeal. The first oatmeal factory 
there was built in 1873. Today one of the largest cereal mills 
in the world is located in Cedar Rapids. 
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Courtesy Penick & Ford, Ltd. 


Corn Propucts FACTORY AT CEDAR RAPIDS 


Two of the world’s largest corn products factories are lo- 
cated at Clinton and Cedar Rapids. The output of the corn 
products factories in Iowa is over twenty-two million dollars 
annually. 


OTHER IMPORTANT FACTORIES 


Iowa has many other important factories. There is a large 
fountain pen factory at Fort Madison, and a large calendar 
factory at Red Oak. Mason City is known for its sugar, tile, 
and cement factories. 

Burlington has the largest basket works in the United States, 
and Muscatine makes more pearl buttons than any other city 
in our country. 
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Iowa today has more than 5,700 manufacturing plants, and | 
ranks sixteenth among the states in the value of its manufac- | 
tured products. Only four states west of the Mississippi River 
exceed it in importance as a manufacturing state. The value 
_ of lowa’s manufactured products has increased over 200% in 

_ the last 25 years and her factories TPs in the neighborhood 
of 75,000 people. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Make a mlist of all the manufactured products that you know are 
made in Iowa. 

2. On an outline map of Iowa locate by cities all of the leading 
manufacturing industries. 

3. Make a list of the factories that are located in your county and 
get important facts concerning each one. 

4, Get pictures of important factories in Iowa. You may do so by 

"writing to the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce in the city 

where the factory is located. 

5. Trace the course of a farm product such as wheat, or a hog, from 
the time it leaves the farm until it reaches the consumer. 

6. List the important by-products produced in a packing plant. 


Things to Talk About 


1. How has the fact that Iowa is an agricultural state affected its 
manufacturing? 

2. Do you think the manufacturing industry will increase in im- 
portance in Iowa? . Give reasons for your answer. 

3. Why have packing plants baa so rapidly in Iowa in recent 
years? 

4, Give reasons for the daveloprnent of the manufacture of farm 
implements in Iowa. | | 





CHAPTER XLVII 


CARE OF OUR UNFORTUNATES 


What do you think the term “unfortunates” means? Have 
you visited one of Iowa’s institutions in which care is given to 
such people? Which of such institutions is nearest your home? 
Do you know anyone who is cared for in such an institution? 


Iowa’s pioneers were a race of strong, healthy, and hardy 
people. In the early years there were few among the settlers 
whom we might call ‘‘unfortunates”; that is, people who have 
mental or physical handicaps which make them unable to care 
for themselves. 

The first legislature in the Territory of Iowa, 1838-1839, 
paid little attention to the care of unfortunates. The care of 
the poor was left to the townships and one law provided that 
the overseer of the poor should care for the insane. The terri- 
torial legislature of 1842 passed a law permitting counties to 
build a county home or poorhouse. The state legislature of 
1849 provided that anyone between ten and twenty-one who 
was deaf or blind should be allowed $50 per year for two 
years for educational purposes. 


THE BLIND P 


In 1853 Iowa became the fifteenth state in the Union to 


provide a school for the blind. In January of that year the 
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legislature passed a law establishing an “Asylum of the Blind.” » 
. The institution was to be located at Lowa City, which was then 
the capital. 

Samuel Bacon, a blind teacher of ie blind, had opened a 

private school for the blind at Keokuk in August, 1852. He 
was made principal of the new school at Iowa City and in Feb-- 
ruary, 1853, he moved his own school to that place. 

Mr. Bacon was a capable and worthy man. He held his 
position for ten years. He visited schools for the blind in 
other states and attended the first national convention for 
teachers of the blind in 1853. Twenty-three pupils were en- 
rolled in September, 1854. Music and industrial subjects were 

stressed from the beginning of the school. i 


A NEw LOcATION 


The legislature of 1858 appointed a committee of three of 
its members to select a new location for the school. A grant 
of $15,000 was made for a new building and the law provided 
that any community desiring the school must give an additional 
$5,000. 

The citizens of Vinton offered the necessary money and also 
forty acres of land, whereupon the committee decided to lo- 
cate the school there. Rev. Orlando Clark became principal 
of the school in 1862 and it was moved to Vinton in August 
of that year. Before the close of 1863 there were sixty pupils 
enrolled. 

In 1872 the legal name ie the school was changed to “Iowa 
College for the Blind.” It is now called the “Iowa School for 
the Blind.” At first the school was managed by a board of its 
own. In 1898 it was placed under the management of the 
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Board of Control but in 1911 it was changed to the State Bowe 
of Education. A 
In 1909 the legislature passed a law requiring all blind chil- 
dren between the ages of twelve and nineteen who were physi- 
cally able to attend the school. : 


THE DEAF 


In 1854 Reverend William E. Ijams, who had taught in the 
Illinois school for mutes, established a private school for deaf 
and dumb people at Iowa City. A year later the legislature 
made a grant of $5,000 annually, for two years, for a school 
for the deaf and-provided for a board of seven to manage it. 
The school opened in February of the same year with Mr. 
Ijams as principal and his mother as matron. They started 
with twenty pupils but at the end of. two years had fifty-four 
enrolled. The school was crowded for room and the state did 
not provide enough money to hire competent teachers. 

A commission was appointed in 1866 to seek a permanent lo- 
cation for the school. The city of Council Bluffs offered sixty 
acres of land and the commission decided to locate it there. 
The legislature voted $125,000 for buildings and the school 
was moved to Council Bluffs in 1870. 

The school for the deaf has had several misfortunes. In 
1876 some of the buildings were destroyed by storm and by 
fire. In 1885 a cyclone destroyed a portion of the buildings 
and in 1902 fire again brought damage to the school. 

In 1892 the name of the institution was changed to the 
“Towa School for the Deaf.” | | : 

The laws which were mentioned concerning the School for 
the Blind, as to management and compulsory attendance, also 
apply to the School for the Deaf. 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


__ In 1875 two soldiers’ orphans’ homes were abandoned. One 
was located at Cedar Falls and the other at Glenwood. The 
following year a law was passed which provided for the estab- 
lishment of an “Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children” to be’ 
located in the abandoned orphans’ home at Glenwood. An 
appropriation of $1,000 was made to repair the buildings but 
that was not enough as the buildings were in bad shape. The 
school was opened in September, 1876, with Dr. O. W. Archi- 
bald, a local physician, as superintendent. The beginning 
enrollment was eighty-eight. 

In 1882 the name was changed to “Institution for the Feeble- 
Minded.” The institution now owns more than a thousand 
acres of land and has a dairy herd of seventy-five cows. It is 
managed by the State Board of Control. 


Iowa SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS’ HOME 


Perhaps one of the worst features of a war is the fact that 
many children thus become orphans. This was true in the 
Civil War. 

The first efforts in Iowa toward caring for war orphans was 
through the establishment of “Homes.” These homes were, 
in the main, started by interested communities and supported 
largely by gifts of money. In a few cases the state helped by 
giving money. | 

Shortly after the Civil War counties were authorized to pro- 
‘ vide soldiers’ orphans’ homes which were managed by a state 
board. Under the Code of 1897 the county plan was changed 
in favor of a single state home. The “Orphans’ Home and 
Home for Destitute Children” was established and located at 
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Davenport. The law provided that all children of resident 
soldiers or orphans of soldiers under fifteen years of age who 
were destitute or unable to care for themselves were eligible 
for admission, and such others, destitute and of like age and 
having a legal settlement in the state, could be admitted upon 
approved application so long as none of the former class were 
denied admission. 

‘In 1898 the name of the institution was changed to “Iowa 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home.” Admission, however, is not limited 
to orphans of soldiers. | 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR Boys AND GIRLS 


In the Code of 1873 the Iowa legislature provided for the 
establishment of a reform school at Eldora, for the “reforma- 
tion of boys and girls under eighteen years of age.” The pur- 
pose of the law was to “reform” or “make over” boys and girls 
who were guilty of some offense but not to condemn them as 
criminals. The law stated that the children were to be ‘“‘in- 
structed in piety and morality, and in such branches of useful 
knowledge as are adapted to their age and capacity, and in 
some regular course of labor, either mechanical, manufactur- 
ing, or agricultural, as is best suited to their age, strength, dis- 
position, and capacity, and as may seem best adapted to secure 
the reformation and future benefit of the boys and girls.” 

In 1880 a separate department of the Iowa Reform School 
was established at Mitchellville, thus making two institutions 
for the reform of children. The legislature of 1913 declared . 
the two schools to be “separate and distinct”? and gave them 
the names ‘Iowa Industrial School for Boys” and ‘Iowa In- 
dustrial School for Girls.” 
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OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Iowa has established several other institutions for the care 
of unfortunates. They are: 

Four state hospitals for insane. These are located, in the 
order of their establishment, at Mt. Pleasant, Independence, 
Clarinda, and Cherokee. 

A hospital for epileptics and school for feeble-minded, at 

Woodward. 

A state sanitarium for tuberculosis patients, at Oakdale. 

A soldiers’ home, at Marshalltown. 

A juvenile home, at Toledo. 

With the exception of the first two institutions mentioned in 
this chapter, all are under the management of the State Board 
of Control. The School for the Blind and the School for the 
Deaf are managed by the State Board of Education. ; 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. On an outline map of Iowa locate the institutions mentioned in 
this chapter. 

2. Get or draw a picture of one of the institutions. 

3. Make a list of the institutions and opposite the name of each, 
tell its purpose. 

4, Find out how much the state now appropriates every two years to 
maintain these institutions. 


Things to Talk About - 


The “braille” system, of writing for the blind. 


The sign language used by the deaf. 
The various kinds of work that blind or deaf people learn to do. 


Trades learned by boys and girls in the industrial schools. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Iowa has led the way west of the Mississippi River as a land 
of colleges and universities. In another chapter the work of 
private colleges has been mentioned. In this chapter you have 
a discussion of how Iowa has provided institutions for higher 
learning. 


Three state institutions for higher learning are supported by 
Iowa: the State University of Iowa at Iowa City, the Iowa 
State College at Ames, and the Iowa Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls. If you should visit any of these you would be 
impressed with its fine buildings and campus. Perhaps you 
would say that it must have required the mind of a great 
genius to plan such an institution. But if you read the history 
of these schools you will learn that they were not completely 
planned as they now are, and then built according to that plan. 
Instead, each one is much as was Topsy in Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
who said that she “just growed.” 

Iowa’s institutions of higher learning have passed through 
many trials and hardships. It took years of patient waiting 
and persistent asking to get the money that was needed to 
build them. The funds had to be voted by the legislatures 
and oftentimes the legislators were slow to see the needs of the 


institutions. 
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For many years each of the three schools was managed by 
a board of its own. This meant that three separate boards 
appeared before each meeting of the legislature to ask for 
money. It also meant that there was danger of an overlapping 
| of work and, in some cases, jealousy among the institutions. 

In 1904 the “Whipple Commission” was appointed for the 
purpose of making a thorough study of the problem of higher 
education in Iowa. The commission visited other states to 
learn how they dealt with the problem. In 1905 and in 1907, 
bills were introduced in the legislature to put the three institu- 
tions under one State Board of Education. Each year the bill 
was passed in the Senate but defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In the session of 1909 the bill was again presented. 
This time it passed both houses and on July first of the same 
year the new board took over the control of the three in- 
stitutions. 

The Whipple Bill says: “The state university, the college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts, including the agricultural ex- 
periment station, and the normal school at Cedar Falls, shall 
be governed by a State Board of Education consisting of nine 
members and not more than five of the members shall be of 
the same ‘political party. . The said Board of Education 
shall appoint a Finance Bominities of three from outside its 
membership and shall designate one of such committee as 
president and one as secretary.” 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Iowa’s pioneers were interested in higher education. The 
territorial legislature of 1840 voted for the establishment of an 
Iowa university at Mount Pleasant. It did not, however, vote 
funds for it. In the same year the United States Congress 
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passed a law granting seventy-two sections (two townships) of 
land for the purpose of establishing a university in Iowa when 
the territory would become a state. 

The State Constitution of 1846 required the legislature to 
“protect, improve, or dispose of lands for the purpose stated.” 

An act of the first legislature of the State of Iowa in Febru- 
ary, 1847, established the State University of Iowa at Iowa 
City, which was then the state’s capital. But it took several 
more years for the institution to actually get started. The first 
classes were taught in 1855. 

There seems to have been much sentiment, in early days 
of statehood, for more than one university. This was, no 
doubt, largely due to the difficulties of travel in those days. 
In 1849, two branches of the university were voted to be 
established at Fairfield and Dubuque. Grounds were secured 
and a building erected at Fairfield but, since no funds for 
maintenance had been made available, it was abandoned. The 
branch at Dubuque was never started. In 1857, bills were 
introduced but not passed, to establish branches at Glenwood, 
Fort Dodge, and Delhi. The Constitution of 1857 settled the 
entire discussion by stating that there should be but one uni- 
versity and that it should be located at Iowa City. 

When the university was opened, women were permitted. to 
attend but in 1858 the Board of Trustees refused to let them do 
so. Later, during the same year, the Board permitted them to 
attend the Normal department. 

The State University today consists of a number of colleges, 
such as the College of Medicine, the College of Law, the College — 
of Liberal Arts, and others. The first to be started was the 
Liberal Arts college. The others have been added from time 
to time as the demand for them grew. 
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For many years the University was greatly handicapped for 
want of funds. Its buildings were crowded, equipment was 
poor, and the instructors received small salaries. A committee 
of the legislature in 1874 recommended radical reductions in the 
then small salaries and said, “those who labor in the work of 
education, to be successful, must be endued with such love of 
their profession as will make them content with less remunera- 
tion than can be obtained in ordinary business.’ As late as 
1892 it is said that in one instance three professors used during 
the year the same room. It was nineteen by twenty-one feet 
in size and was lighted by one window. 

But better times were ahead. Mr. C. R. Aurner says: * 
“With the construction of new buildings, which still continues, 


1 Volume IV, History of Education in Iowa. 
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the University presents a far different prospect than Hide the 
conditions which had prevailed for so many years. The con-_ : 
tinued agitation, or one might say begging, for a fair share of 
the state’s funds for what was absolutely essential for re- 
spectable accommodations finally bore fruit in the rapid 
changes which have taken place since 1898.” 


IowA STATE COLLEGE 


The pioneers of Iowa realized the possibilities for developing 
a great agricultural state. As early as 1848 the legislature 
asked the Congress of the United States that the site and build- 
ings of Fort Atkinson in Winneshiek County, together with two 
sections of land, be given to Iowa for the establishment of an 
agricultural college. This request was unusual because such 
colleges were then practically unknown. In fact, lowa was the 
second state to establish an institution of higher learning for 
the purpose of teaching agriculture, Michigan being the first. 

The State Agricultural Society took up the cause for the 
people who were interested in securing such a school. Many 
petitions were presented to the legislature urging the establish- | 
ment of a college where information in regard to farming could 
be obtained. 

A bill to establish a “State Agricultural College and Farm” 
became a law March 22, 1858. It provided for a board of 
eleven trustees and made an appropriation of $10,000. The 
Board of Trustees was to decide upon a location for the 
school. In June, 1859, it chose a site near Ames, in Story 
County. | 

In 1862, the United States Congress passed a measure which 
was to play an important part in promoting the study of agri- 
culture throughout the nation. It is known as the Federal 
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Land-Grant College Act. Through this law the United States 
Government gave to Iowa’s agricultural college 204,000 acres 
of land. Iowa’s legislature promptly accepted the provisions 
of the law but it was too busy during that time with the Civil . 
War to give further attention to ue and developing 
the college. : 

The Iowa Agricultural eotlere and Farm was first opened 
for students on October 21, 1868. It had about seventy men 
and women enrolled during the first term. By a vote of four to 
three, a committee of the board of trustees had decided to 
admit women. 

The Federal Land-Grant Act said that the main purpose of 
the new college “shall be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in such manner as the legislatures of the states 
may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions of life.” : 

‘Iowa was a pioneer in introducing the subject of home eco- 
nomics. The ‘Ladies’ Course,” offered in 1871, listed ‘‘Do- 
mestic Economy” as one of the subjects which women might 
take. Benjamin F. Gue, president of the Board of Trustees, 
in an address. at the formal opening of .the college said: ‘In 
this the People’s College, dedicated to the encouragement and 
promotion of industry, we must aim to make labor attractive, 
not only to the boys who are seeking knowledge in their depart- 
ment, but to the girls, who can never become accomplished and 
thoroughly educated women without a knowledge of the art of 
housekeeping and the best methods of conducting every house- 
hold occupation with system, intelligence, and womanly grace.” 
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One of the most important factors in the growth and develop- 
ment of Iowa State College has been the establishment of the 
agricultural experiment station. Here valuable information for 
farmers is discovered and collected. 

But the farmers who had worked to get an agricultural col- 
lege and farm were not satisfied with having teaching and ex- 
perimental work done on the campus alone. They asked that 
the information which they needed on their farms be brought 
to them. To meet this demand, the legislature established 
the Extension Service in 1906. The act provided that Iowa 
State College should ‘‘undertake and maintain a system of Agri- 
cultural extension work. Under this the said college shall: be 
authorized to conduct experiments in the various portions of 
the state, and in giving instructions wherever, in the judgment 
of the college authorities, it shall be advisable.” 

A bulletin of the college says concerning its campus and 
buildings ‘(One hundred and twenty-five acres, that were once ~ 
rolling prairie, have been made into a vast garden, dotted with 
beautiful buildings. About the central plaza are grouped in a 
great rectangle the main buildings of the college, constructed 
of white stone, classic in their architecture. And about them 
in turn are some seventy other buildings housing the many 
activities of Iowa’s great technical school.” 


IowA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Professor D. S. Wright, who taught the first class in the 
State Normal School and continued as an instructor for half 
a century, says:* “The cause of state-supported normal in- 
struction in Iowa never lacked for earnest friends and able 
advocates, and it early received legislative consideration. The 


1 Fifty Years at Teachers College. 
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second General Assembly divided the state into three normal 
school districts, and provided for the location of an institu- 
tion for the training of teachers in each. The centers selected 
for these schools were Andrew in Jackson County, Oskaloosa in 
Mahaska County, and Mount Pleasant in Henry County. The 
legislative appropriation of $500 for the maintenance of these 
institutions proved absurdly inadequate. In two of the towns, 
Oskaloosa and Andrew, through the enterprise of the citizens, 
buildings were erected and equipped, and some attempt was 
made to carry out the provisions of the act. But the plan 
was. a foredoomed failure and in 1855 the act creating the 
schools was rescinded by the General Assembly and a Normal 
Department in the State University was established in its place. 
After a prosperous existence of seventeen years, during which 
time it graduated 185 students, this department was merged 
into the chair of didactics in 1873.” The way was now open 
for an institution devoted entirely to the training of teachers. 

In 1876 a law was passed to establish a State Normal School 
at Cedar Falls. The building and grounds which had been a 
soldiers’ orphans’ home were to be used by the new institution. 
The school was opened September 6, 1876, with a faculty of 
four members and 27 students. | 

As in the case of the State University and the State College, . 
so the State Normal School, too, had its early hardships. Prof. 
Wright says: “The attitude of the general public was one of 
indifference or at best of curiosity untouched with sympathy. 
The average Iowa citizen stood ready to say, ‘I told you so,’ 
if normal instruction by the state should prove a success and 
equally ready to say, ‘I told you so,’ if it failed.... At home 
and abroad for terms and years the ‘experiment’ was at most a 
thing of doubtful utility and dubious success.” 
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THE AUDITORIUM, IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


One of the twenty-five buildings on the eighty-acre campus. 


In 1893, President Seerley said that for.three years it had 
been necessary to assign six classes daily to each teacher and 
that he himself met from three to five classes. The classes in- 
cluded from fifty to seventy-five students each. The enroll- 
ment was about 800 at the close of 1893; during the year 
1898-1899 it had grown to over 1,600. To meet the needs 
of the growing institution, appropriations for additional build- 
ings have, from time to time, been made. 

The name of the institution was changed, in 1909, to ‘‘Iowa 
State Teachers College’ and a four-year college course, lead- 
ing to the degree Bachelor of Arts in Education, was estab- 
lished. In the same year, the college was placed under the 
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management and control of the State Board of Education. In 
its first report the new board said that the change in name was 
_ justified because the institution could no longer be considered 
as a normal school in the general meaning of the term. It 
further said, “All must and do agree that the Iowa State 
Teachers College is a magnificent institution—honored at home 
and abroad. It trains for all departments of the common 
schools, and if the interpretation of the constitutional pro- 
vision establishing this college has been liberal it surely will be 
conceded that the work attempted has been nobly done.” 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1.- On an outline map of Iowa, locate the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

2. Get pictures of the institutions. You may write to the Registrar 
for campus views. 

3. List the members of the State Board of Education, the Finance | 
Committee, and the presidents of the institutions. 


Things to Talk About 


1. Why Iowa has but one of each of the three institutions of higher 
learning. Find what the situation is in other near-by states. 

2. How much the Iowa legislature appropriates for the three schools. 

3. What tuition students must pay at each institution. 





CHAPTER XLIX 
‘POLITICS SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 


What political party is in control of the Executive branch 
of the state government in Iowa now? Of the Legislative? 
The Judicial? What party has been in control in Iowa most 
of the time since the Civil War? How many important parties 
are there in Iowa today? 


- From 1858, when the first Republican governor took office, 
until the Democratic landslide in 1932, Iowa was always con- 
sidered to be a Republican state. During those years but one 
- Democratic United States Senator and one Democratic gov- 
ernor were elected. In this period of time there were two 
political leaders in Iowa that stood out because of their oppo- 
sition to the Republican party. One of them was the 
Democratic Governor Horace Boies, and the other, James B. 
Weaver, leader of third-party movements. 


GOVERNOR BO!IgEs 


Horace Boies was a native of the State of New York. In 
1867 he came to Waterloo, Iowa, where he set up a law office. 
Because he could not agree with the Republicans on their 
stand for a high protective tariff and for state-wide prohibition, 
he left the party in 1880 and joined the Democrats. In 1889, 
the Democratic party nominated him for governor. In a cam- 


paign based upon the issue of ‘license versus prohibition,” Mr. 
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Boies was elected. He became the first Democratic governor 
since the Civil War. 

Serving with Governor Boies was a senate in which the 
Republicans had a majority of six, and a house of representa- 
tives that was equally divided between the two parties. The 
result was that few laws were passed. In 1891 Governor Boies 
was re-elected and carried into office with him the remainder 
of the Democratic ticket. Two years later, against his wishes, 
he was renominated but defeated. | 

Mr. Boies was a candidate for the presidential nomination 
on the Democratic ticket in 1892 and 1896. He was one of the 
three leading candidates in 1896 when William Jennings Bryan 
was nominated. 


TuHtrp-PARtyY MOVEMENTS 


The ‘‘Grange,” a farmers’ secret organization, was started in 
Washington, D. C., in 1867. It grew rapidly and in 1872 be-. 
came interested in politics for the purpose of railroad regula- 
tion. It was largely responsible for the “Antimonopoly” party 
in Iowa. In 1873 this party elected a majority of the members 
of the Iowa house of representatives. They succeeded in pass- 
ing fair and just laws regulating railroad rates. This was the 
~ first important revolt of Iowa farmers to get “equality of 
opportunity.” 

The Greenback party was the next important third party in 
Iowa. Most of the Antimonopolists joined this new party. It 
was formed in Iowa in 1876 and reached its greatest power in 
1879 when its candidate for governor received 45,529 votes. 
Two senators and five representatives were elected to the state 
legislature. The party stood for payment of government bonds 
with “greenbacks” or paper money. 
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The Greenback party lasted severe years but soon lost its 
power and joined with the “Populist” party. j 


JAMEs B. WEAVER 


James Baird Weaver was a native of Ohio and came to Davis 
County, Iowa, with his parents in 1843. He graduated from 
the law school of Ohio University at the age of 21 and started 
to practice law at Bloomfield, Iowa. Soon afterwards he be- 
came editor of the. Davis County Republican. . 

Early in the Civil War, Mr. Weaver enlisted in the army and 
was made first lieutenant. For gallant conduct he was pro- 
moted, first to major and then to the rank of brigadier-general. 

After the war, General Weaver became prominent in politics. 
In 1875 he was the most prominent Republican candidate for 
governor. His opponents, seeing his power, brought out the 
name of former Governor Kirkwood who was the only Repub- 


lican who could defeat Weaver for the nomination. Kirkwood - 


received the nomination and General Weaver left the Repub- 
lican party. 

Mr. Weaver soon became a Pie 4 in the National or ‘“Green- 
back” party. In 1878 he was elected to Congress on that 
ticket. In 1880 the National party nominated him for Pres- 
ident and he received about 350,000 votes. He was re-elected 
to Congress in 1884 and 1886. By this time the “Greenback” 
party had lost most of its influence. 

In 1892 Mr. Weaver again ran for President, this time on 
the People’s or ‘‘Populist”’ ticket. He received more than a 
million votes and carried the states of Idaho, Colorado, Nevada, 
and Kansas, with a total electoral vote of twenty-two. 

When the Republican and Democratic parties saw that the 
Populist party was becoming strong, they wrote planks into 
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- THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


. Speaking from train platform on a Western trip. 


their platforms that were similar to those of the Populist plat- 
form. By so doing they hoped to win back the voters who 
had gone to the new party. In 1896 the Populist party joined 
the Democratic party by nominating Mr. Bryan for President. 

One other important third-party movement came to Iowa 
in 1912 when former President Theodore Roosevelt was a can- 
didate for President on the Progressive, or “Bull Moose” ticket. 
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“Teddy,” as he was familiarly called, had many followers in ! 
Iowa and received a large vote. ! 
The big Democratic landslide came in 1932 when Franklin ~ 
D. Roosevelt carried the state for President and when Louis 
Murphy was elected to the United States Senate, as well as the 
entire Democratic state ticket and six of the nine congressmen. 
‘The Democrats again carried the state in 1934 and in 1936. 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Get pictures of Boies, Weaver, and other prominent men in Iowa 
politics since the Civil War. 

2. On an outline map of Iowa, draw the congressional districts of 
Iowa as they are today and write in each district the name of the 
man who now represents that district. Get a picture of the con- 
gressman from your district. 


Things to Talk About 


1. Why did Boies and Weaver leave the Republican party? Might 
they have been more successful politically if they had remained 
in it? 

2. What are electoral votes? How many does Iowa now have? 

3. What is meant by a “third party”? Is there a likelihood of a. 
third party becoming strong again? If so, which one? 

4. What is meant by “balance of power” in politics? 

5. There was little possibility of the Populist party becoming strong 
enough to elect its candidate as President. Still, the other parties 
feared it. Why was that true? 


Other Books to Read 


Mahan & Gallaher. Stories of Iowa, Chapter XX XIX. 
Wallace. Story of Iowa, pages 67-69. 









7 CHAPTER SE 
IOWA TODAY—A GREAT AGRICULTURAL STATE 


How does Iowa compare with other states in the production 
of farm products? She has been called the “Garden of Eden.” 
What do people mean when they speak of the state in that 
manner? It is said that the song, “That’s Where the Tall Corn 
Grows,” is the best known of all state songs in our country. 
How do you account for that fact? 


Iowa is, and always has been, a land prized by its owners 
and praised by all visitors. The Indians fought many desperate 
battles to control the land that is now Iowa. They never gave 
up their claims to Iowa willingly. The early trappers and 
traders knew Iowa land abounded in valuable furs. When 
they went back East, or to Europe, they told stories of mar- 
velous prairies and woodlands. 

Early settlers left homes in eastern states and in Europe 
to settle on the rich lands that-today constitute Iowa. They 
learned to love their land because they knew its value. 

Others realized the great possibilities in Iowa. Rich men 
from eastern states came and invested millions of dollars to 
develop Iowa in a commercial way. They built approximately 
10,000 miles of railroads because they had confidence in its 
future. 


But the development of Iowa has not been an easy task. W 
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owe much to the sturdy pioneers who braved the hardships of — 
early days. The first settlers brought but little farm machinery. 
A plow, a shovel or spade, and a hoe was about all they could 
find room for in their covered wagons. Only a few acres could | 
be cleared for planting the first year. And what a task it was 
to harvest the crop! Only the simplest tools were used. All 
in all, the pioneers’ life was a hard one. Nevertheless, they 
were happy because they believed that better days were ahead. ° 


HARDSHIPS ENCOUNTERED 


All of the early reports concerning Iowa land were not 
favorable. Lieutenant Stephen W. Kearny made a trip in 1820, 
from the present site of Omaha, Nebraska, to that of Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota. He and his men crossed the Big and 
Little Sioux rivers and two branches of the Des Moines 
River. In his reports to the Government, Kearny said that the 
land which is now northwest Iowa would never have many 
settlers. At a later date congressmen still spoke of this section 
of Iowa as part of the “great American desert.” 

It is doubtful if many other pioneers had as many hard- 
ships as those of northwest Iowa. They had to fight against 
cutworms, gophers, grasshoppers, chinch bugs, hailstorms, June 
floods, drought, strong winds, and prairie fires. In 1851, the 
Government sent a party of surveyors into northwest Iowa to 
lay the territory out in townships. We are told that “They 
were unfortunately surrounded by a prairie fire and burned out, 
teams, wagons, fears? equipage, provisions, field notes, and rec- 
ords of survey.” 

Prairie fires were the worst terror of pioneers on Iowa’s tree- 
less plains. The rate of speed varied greatly but was usually 
from 8 to 10 miles an hour. Flames often leaped fifty feet into 
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the air. One person, telling of a Bie said, “We eotile read fine 
print for one-half mile or more.” S. H. M. Byers wrote, “I 
would travel a hundred miles to witness a prairie fire, to see a 


sea of Ve and eaieiieice the wild excitement of those times 


long gone.” 

The worst grasshopper years were in 1873 and 1874. A 
committee in Emmet County reported in 1874, “In this county, 
.containing the well-tilled farms of formerly well-to-do settlers, 
there remain not to exceed 50 acres of poor wheat, and 100 
acres of poorer oats and corn.” 


EFFORTS REWARDED 


Today all true Iowans are grateful for the sacrifices and the 
courage of the rugged pioneers who endured hardships in order 
that a great state might be developed. Agriculturally, Iowa 
abounds in “firsts.” She is first in corn, producing 18% of the 
United States total; first in oats, with 22% of the United 
States total; first in hogs, having 27.5% of the total number 
slaughtered in the United States; and first in horses, with 8% 
of the United States total. On January 1, 1937, she ranked 
first in the value of all livestock, amounting to $366,524,000. 
She was first in the number of fat cattle, number and value of 
poultry, and the number and value of eggs produced. ‘The 
income from poultry and eggs was nearly as great as the income 
from corn. 

Iowa is the world center for popcorn and for timothy seed. 
She is also first in the total value of grain crops, of land and 
farm buildings, of farm implements, of farm-owned auto- 
mobiles, and of farm-owned telephones. She has the highest 
per cent of improved farm land and her people rank lowest 
among the states in their per cent of illiteracy. 
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It is said that ‘‘no single ‘civilized’ area in the world of com- 
parable size has such consistently fertile soil as Iowa. It isa 
vast, unbelievably rich garden, beautiful beyond description.” 

The total wealth of Iowa is over ten billion dollars. The 
per capita annual income in Iowa is $600 as compared with 
$390 for the United States 

But the efforts of Iowa’s people have not been entirely de- 
voted to producing wealth. The state has over 18,500 acres 
in state-owned parks, preserves and lakes. She ranks seventh 
in paving and no place in Iowa is more than twelve miles 
from a railroad. 

Ray Murray, former State Secretary of Agriculture, in an 
address said of Iowa, “A land that produces more corn than 
any other state or any foreign nation. A land that produces 
more hogs than any two other states. A land that produces 
more dressed poultry and eggs than any other state. A land 
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whose soil produces, each year, more wealth than all the gold 
mines in the world and over twice as much as the silver mines.” 


A TRIBUTE TO IOWA 


In concluding his address, Mr. Murray paid a glowing tribute 
to Iowa. The authors believe that his words are a fitting 
conclusion to this book. He said: “To me, Iowa is the great 


North Star among the constellation of states. And of my 


state I want to say— 
“Fere’s to Iowa—a land of smiling sunshine and copious 
showers, of babbling brooks and of fertile fields, of golden corn 


and cheerful people; 
cis eet a 


“A land of schoolhouses and of colleges and of prosperous 
communities, rich in optimism and outlook and opportunities; 

“A Jand of promise, where nothing is good enough today, 
but must be better tomorrow, where despite what has been and 
is now, still better is yet to be; 

‘“A Jand rich in its yesterdays, proud of its todays, but ever 


looking into the future; 
, sae a Ene oat 


‘A Jand whose citizens feel deeply, speak plainly, and live 


comfortably; 
uae ee Feat 


“A Jand that is first in most things that men call good, a land 
that smiles a bounteous welcome ...and where only the good 


are great; 
fe Hekate bik ick 


“Let me give you an Iowa Creed: 
“T believe in Iowa, I glory in her growth, I marvel at her 
abundancy, I appreciate her beauty, and I rejoice in her 


strength and lavishness. 





“T believe in our Tone people, in -otheit? independence. of 7 
action and their freedom of thought, in their love of country 
and their faith in our ideals, in their ambition and ‘in their 
courage, in their achievements and in their devotion towards 
the promotion of all that is good in government, pucks educa- 
tion, or mutual helpfulness. 

“T believe in Iowa’s institutions, in lowes ideals, ane in 
Iowa’s idealists, in the character of her people, in the wealth 


of her harvests, in the beauty of her countrysides, in her fer- _ 


tility, her productivity, her capability, her adaptability, her 
reality, and in her glorious future. 

“T believe in Iowa, Iowa the beautiful, Iowa the land of 
plenty.” 


Suggestions for Your Iowa Book 


1. Make a list of the farm products in which Iowa ranks first. 

2. Get pictures of Iowa’s prize winners among horses, cattle, and 
other animals. 

3. On an outline map of Iowa, locate her state rice 


Things to Talk About 


1. Get information about Iowa’s State Fair and tell about it. 

2. Get information about the Dairy Cattle Congress at Waterloo and 
tell about it. 

3. If you have visited a state or county fair, tell what you saw along 
the line of fine farm products. 

4. Threshing or corn husking activities of early days. 

5. Where Iowa products go and where other products we use come 
from. 


Other Books to Read 


Iowa Year Book of Agriculture, 1935. 
Iowa Facts, published by the State of Iowa. 
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SHIPPING CARLOADS OF CABBAGE, MUSCATINE, Iowa 


Muscatine is an important center for vegetables. 


TEST ON UNIT EIGHT 


Copy the following sentences, omitting from each the word or 
words that would make the sentence incorrect. 


I, 
2; 
a 


4. 


When Iowa became a state it had many no railroads. 

The Lyons-Iowa Central Railroad was was not completed. 
Saint Louis favored opposed the building of a bridge at Daven- 
port. 

Building a telegraph line in the West was a difficult easy task. 
Since pioneer days, few many newspapers have stopped publica- 
tion. 

The first newspaper in Iowa was at Davenport Dubuque. 
Settlers often drove many few miles to get to a mill. 
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8. Water power was was not very dependable. ae 
9. The cities along the paar Missouri early became lumber 

centers. 

10. The largest cereal Hale in the world is at Waterloo Cedar Rapids. 

11. The pioneers had many few “unfortunates.” 

12. Iowa’s school for the blind is located at Glenwood Vinton. 

13: The Soldiers’ Orphans: Home is located at Marshalltown Daven- 
port. 

14. A training school for boys is located at Eldora Mitchellville. 

15. Iowa has three five state institutions of higher learning. 

16. The State Teachers College is located at Ames Cedar Falls. 

17. Horace Boies was a Democrat Republican. 

18. The Grange is a secret labor farmer organization. 

19. James B. Weaver was a candidate for President on the Demo- 
cratic Populist ticket. 

20. Since 1932, Iowa has been Democratic Republican. 

21. Lieutenant Kearny made a favorable unfavorable report on 
western Iowa. 

22. Iowa is the world center for flax timothy seed. 

23. The per capita annual income in Iowa is more less than in the 
United States. 

24. Iowa is first in the production of oats wheat. 

25. Iowa produces more hogs than any two four other states. 


TEACHER’S REFERENCES FOR UNIT EIGHT 


Aurner, Clarence R. History of Education in Iowa. 
Briggs, John E. Social Legislation in Iowa. 
The Palimpsest. 

Vols. XIII, XIV, XV, XVE XVIT, XVILE 
The Book of Iowa, published by State of Iowa, 1932. ~- 
The Iowa Year Book of Agriculture, 1935. 
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IOWA FACTS 
-ONE Hunprep Years or Procress 


Erected as a Territory, July 3, 1838. 


Organized as a State and Admitted to the Union, December 28, 1846, 
| as the Twenty-ninth State. 


Eopuiations.e: the State, April 1,.1930 ................ 2,470,939 
Seaneponulation, April 19300 eee el ce deen dl 979,292 
Pete epopulation. April), L930) ss et c8 oa law bla oe .. 1,491,647 
Male population, April 1, 1930 ..... Sr hh Se ee ae oe 1,255,101 
Pemeclespontuiations April li’ 19300... jek die cle odie sees 1,215,838 
Percons under/20.years of age, April 1, 1930 ...:...2.... 923,066 
Persons 20 years and under 45 years of age, April 1, 1930 892,397 
Persons 45 years of age and over, April 1, 1930 ........ 655,476 
ioramiumber ot families, April.1,1930 ............... 636,905 
Beta size ol families, PeTSONS, ss... efes ee eee ee ene a et 3.9 

Inhabitants per square a: RSA Oo by 51 0n Ee eanee 44.5 

Comparative standing in caysisletenita: TOS Omer ciate tas: ied. 19th 
Total number public school districts, 1936 ............ 4,876 
Total number attending public Attias sated ROR Feeley roar 538,003 
Total number four-year colleges and universities ....... 23 
Total enrollment at colleges and universities in 1934-1935 22,228 
Percentage of literacy (able to read and write) BP ts taetn 99.2 

Re CTAC TAU DIICAlIDTATICS) cist). .[ aie ie etarays eje lore is gle 4a 0 198 
"Number of newspapers published ;:...........5....... 565 
Land area of State, square miles (approximate) ........ 55,586 
@emparative standing in land area <sic.te gos ye) oles pe win 24th 
Water surface of the State, square miles (approximate) .. 561 

343 
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Iowa Facts—Continued 


Highest elevation above sea level, feet . (Ocheseaan Mound, ie ih 
Osceola \County) <4. 0°52 sous Oe ne "el 00s 


Lowest elevation above sea level, feet (mouth of Des a 
Moines River, Keokul p SRRaNS oy ase a ee ee | 477 
Number oficountiess. shee erage va sa ca ee ~ 99 
Number of townships ........ sa 3 ofaddibllel a, «ral fe 1,609 — 
Average precipitation per year (including melted snow), arte 
inches... °..8@ sega Ee Pie ae a thea 31.54 
Average snowfall, inches... 2... .::4.)- 0. © see) ee “295 
Normal temperature, degrees Fahrenheit ........ en 48.0 


First railroads in Iowa. 
July 19, 1855, at Davenport, and extended to Iowa | 


City same year, approximate milés 72-7222... 50 

October, 1855, at Dubuque, and extended to Dyers- 

ville same year, approximate miles ........... TELA) 
Total miles of railroad, 1936 (steam and electric) ...... 9,825 
Total miles of public highways, January 1, 1937 ....... 102,658 
Total miles of public highways, paved, January 1, 1937.. 4,579 
Total miles of public highways surfaced (other than 

paved); January '‘1,<193,.7.). 022-6 ee 33,026 
Total miles of public highways not surfaced, January 1, 

1937) oiere soe see uate Old Hine ee 65,053. 
Total number of automobiles registered in 1936 ........ 645,759 
Total number of automobile trucks registered in 1936.... 87,535 
Total number of motorcycles registered in 1936 ........ SU2313.8 
Total number of trailers registered in 1936 ............ S26" 


Iowa is situated approximately 250 miles north of the center of 
continental United States. It is bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the south by Missouri, and 
on the west by Nebraska and South Dakota. The Mississippi River 
separates it from Wisconsin and Illinois, on the east; the Missouri 
River from Nebraska, on the west. The state lies between parallels 
40 and 44 north latitude, and parallels 90 and 97 longitude west from 
Greenwich. | 





LAND AREA AND POPULATION By COUNTIES—1930 


~ Allamakee .... 


Appanoose 
Audubon 
Benton 


‘Black Hawk .. 


Boone 
Bremer 
Buchanan . 


- Buena Vista .. 


Butler 


@aihotn .... 


Carroll 
Cass 
Cedar 


Cerro Gordo : 
Cherokee ... 


Chickasaw 


(iaACKe =. 2s. ; 


Glay: * 


mCLAVLON. } 6 2. 


Clinton . 
_ Crawford 
_ Dallas 
Davis 


Decatur .... 


. Delaware 
Des Moines 


Dickinson .... 


Dubuque 
Emmet 
Fayette 
Floyd 


oe eee 


oe eee 


eee ee 


ee © © & 


oS ey On. 


oe ee 


oe eo ee 


oe ce ee 


oe ee 


<a. @ o's. 


Sq. Mi. Population 


we 4 13,891 
Pe 2420 10,437 
643° —-: 16,328 
5 1Ginte 245005 
An ee | 29704 
Beet 16 22,851 
569 69,146 
fl Eval 29,271 
me 436 17,046 
val 19,550 
Ride 13,004 
CRA 17,617 
ge ers 17,605 
ra OTA 22,326 
2 Bie! 19,422 
ee 7 0) 16,760 
570 -- 38,476 
ees 16 18,737 
500 14,637 
oe ee 10,384 
aay 16,107 
mee 7 73 24,559 
Pee OOS ee 440377 
719 21,028 
aes 92 25,493 
e504, ocd T1150 
etd 30 14,903 
574 183122 
409 38,162 
379 10,982 
605 61,214 
Beg 05 12,856 
el 27 29,145 
woe 403 19,524 
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Sq. Mi. Population 





Pretec. Oe 
POP CTOR GCG. ese S12 
Greene ...... 574 
RCO We wht. ass 504 
Guthrie....... 598 
‘Hamilton 575 
Hancock = ae”, eS 
PLAC Ute an aces Sey 
FIArisOni es ae 695 
Fletcy eee, 429 
Howards... 471 
Humboldt 434 
WG 2h eae ieee 432 
TOWarTiets teas 586 
NACKSON so ahean 635 
VaSDeree che 3 (pee 
etter soiieras 0% 433 
Johnson 2.6... 613 
ONES ears ah, Dee 
MeOkUK eg. 40% 4 579 
Kossuth... 2. 978 
heege oN ee 515 
SEATS ero ws 743 
LOUISa Act. oes 398 
TRIGA S cave dae 436 
BV One ae 585 
WMiacisOnars os: 566 
Mahaska xcs 541 
Marion. anos 566 
Marshall)... 575 
DVIS er 440 
Mitchell ...... 465 
Monona ...... 695 
Monroe ...... 434 


16,382 
15,533 
16,528 
14,133 


a wpeyl: 


20,978 
14,802 
220478 
24,897 
17,660 
13,082 
13,202 
11,933 
Brso2 
18.481 
32,936 
16,241 
30,276 
19,206 
19,148 
25,452 
41,268 
82,336 
11575 
15,114 
15,293 
14,331 
25,804 
25,727 
835727 
15,866 
14,065 
18,213 
15,010 
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Sq. Mi. Population Sq. Mi. Population — 
Montgomery .. 426 16,752 °Story: ve eee 573 31141 
Muscatine .... 434 29,385 Lama ee 123 21,987 
O’Brien: seas: 582 18,409" Taylor anise 537 14,859 
Osceola sag eee 398 10,182), Union ear 430. 17,435 
Page ies. sasene. 534 25,904 Van Buren... 480 12,603 
Palo Alto . 566 15,398 ~Wapello) aaa 432 40,480 
Plymouth .... 860 24,159 Warren “2 568 17,700 
Pocahontas ... 580 15,687 Washington 562 19,822. 
“Polk acth cae ae 585. 2172.83.70 Wayne) eee 526 2 = Sl aero 
Pottawattamie 948 69,883,--"Webster eae AT 40,425 
Poweshiek 583 18,727 Winnebago ... 402 13,143 
Ringgold 543 11,966 Winneshiek .. 690 21,630 
SAG ee nt ates <a 17,641 Woodbury .... 876 101,669 
SCOUT aueauat cates 452 77,3520 WV Orthinge eee 400 11,164 
Shelby ...... 592.) "17 13: eh eee 580 —«-.20,216 
SIOUX Gy ie ee 764 26,806 


POPULATION OF IOWA CITIES OF OVER 5,000 (1930) 


AMICSiE 2. taal ae ns 10,261 
Atlantic® 3) Stas 5,585 
Boone! *, Fae. ater 11,886 
Burlington 3240 sec ase 26,755 
Gedars,Kallsaar et eee Vj o02 
Cedar. Rapids) i... 50,097 
Centerville ae eee 8,147 
eC hariton ayes. ree 5,365 
Ghanes ‘City eo. 25 one 8,039 
Cherokees asa es 6,443 
+ intone eae eee Cees 25,726 
@ouncil sBlutsy ee 42,048 
Greston eee Roe 8,615 
Davenport pipes, sn 60,751 
Bes Moines! (ee ere. 142,559 
Dubtique®. 2. sn eee 41,679 
BRaithield’ 2 82804005; 255 6,619 


Fort*\Dodgev= >. <2. 21,895 
Fort;Madison;).. =... 5-2 135779 
lowd) City 434.) Ja eee 15,340 
Keokuk= age. eee 15,106 
Marshalltown ........ L7estt3 
| Mason, Cityatie eae 23,304 
Muscatine wearer 16,778 
Newtons" tix oes 11,560 
Oelwein =-. sir eee 7,794 
Oskaloosa” ee: saree 10,129 
Petry gra eee 5,881 
Red jOaki iar. Ga 5,778 
Shenandoah a.) sa 6,502 
SIOUXECILY ate aan <2 Ot 
SPENCEr =: aria. eer 5,619 
Waterloo’ i235 ase 46,191 
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Names OF Iowa CouNTIES 


County Organized *Named in Honor of 
NL RW ea eae ie ae 1854 Gen. John Adair, officer in the War of 
7 ; 1812, sixth Governor of Kentucky 

PLAINS = 0s 2's ...1853 John Adams, second President 

muaMaAKeeS . 65... .. 1849 Allan Makee, Indian trader 

Appanoose ........1846 Great chief of Sacs and Foxes 

_ AG 100 1855 John James Audubon, eminent natural- ~ 

ist 

Peer OW ecco ss. « 1846 ‘Thomas Hart Benton, Senator from 

; Missouri | 
Black Hawk ...... 1843 Famous chief of Sacs and Foxes 
OU M ORAS aes es 1849 Capt. Nathan Boone, army officer in the 
territory 

reel. se: 1853 Frederika Bremer, Swedish ee and 
author 

Buchanan. °> .:.. 1837 James Buchanan, Senator from Pentievi 
vania and sara President 

Buena Vista ....... 1859 General Taylor’s final victory in War 
with Mexico 

LTS eee 1854 General William O. Butler, Major Gen- 
eral of Volunteers in War with Mexico 

SNS) 02 eee ee 1855 John C. Calhoun, Senator from South 

Carolina 

ere, = 1854 Charles Carroll of Carrollton, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence 

er aes a es, « 1853 Lewis Cass, Senator from Michigan 

eel eee ess, 1838 Red Cedar River which runs through the. 
county 

e107 GOrdo0. 12... ... 1857 Famous battlefield of the War with 

: | Mexico 

Me OCC ee acta 1857 Famous southern Indian tribe 

MICKASAW .-..- + 1853 Prominent Indian nation of the South 

Jd oan eee rates 1851 James Clarke, Governor of the Territory 


* Taken from Iowa Official Register, 1909-10. 
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Named in Honor of aes 
Lt. Col. Henry Clay, Jr., of Kentucky, ; 


who fell in the battle of Buena Vista 


John M. Clayton, Senator from Dela- = 
ware a 

DeWitt Clinton, fifth Governor of New - 
York 

William H. Crawford, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 1817-25 

George Mifflin Dallas, Vice President a 
the United States . 

Garret Davis, Representative from Ken-: 
tucky 

Stephen Decatur, distinguished naval — 
_ officer 

The eminent service rendered by John 
Clayton, Senator from Delaware 

The river 

Daniel S. Dickinson, Senator from New 
York 

Julien Dubuque, first white settler in 
Iowa 

Robert Emmet, Irish patriot of 1798 

Marquis de La Fayette 

Sgt. Charles Floyd, of Lewis and Clark’s 
-Expedition, who died in 1804; buried 
on the banks of the Missouri River; 
the first white man of whose death 
and burial in Iowa there is a record. 

Benjamin Franklin 

Lt. Col. John Charles Fremont, army 
officer in the War with Mexico 

Gen. Nathaniel Greene, of the Revolu- 
tionary Army 

Felix Grundy of Tennessee 





; Guthrie 2 a FA Sol 
x Hamilton Pee eee, 1857 
PaO COCK atk Ste. fbx 1858 
he O00 Oa 1853 
BeAETISOlL. few... 1853 
ney. Bee sito 2 1839 
CIM Song | ea 1855 
Humboldt Se ar 2 1857 
eee 1855. 
ANG. es 1845 
jcol cy: i are 1838 
LSA a ar rar 1846 
Merersou =. o.24...% 1839 
OHTISONp 812.04. s:031h 1838 
NEOs oor seeks 06 1847 
LG pe 1844 
Renastit tite 213. 1851 
Po. Shpall aha ng er 1836 
We te ee 1839 
“La UE Sela oy pea 1837 


ee County © 
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Organized 


- Named in Honor of 
Capt. Edwin Guthrie, captain of Iowa 
Volunteers in War with Mexico 
William W. Hamilton, President of Iowa 
Senate 
John Hancock, President of the Conti- 
nental Congress 
Col. John J. Hardin, of Illinois, killed in 
battle during War with Mexico 


William Henry Harrison, ninth Presi- 


dent 


~ Gen. Henry Dodge, Governor of the Ter- 


ritory of Wisconsin 
Gen. Tighlman A. Howard of Indiana 
Baron Friedrich Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, German scientist and traveler 
(At the suggestion of Eliphalet Price) 
The river which crosses the county 
Andrew Jackson, seventh President 


Sgt. William Jasper m Revolutionary 


fame 

Thomas Jefferson, third President 

Richard Mentor Johnson, Vice President 

George Wallace Jones, first delegate in 
Congress from Territory of Wisconsin 

Keokuk, Chief of the Sacs 

Louis Kossuth, Hungarian patriot and 
leader 

A member of the firm of Marsh, Dele- - 
van & Lee of Albany, N. Y., nae of 
New York Land Company, aitish pos- 
sessed extensive interests in the half- 
breed tract 

Lewis Field Linn, Senator from Missouri 

Louisa Massey | 
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County Organized 
Ducasse ar. ..1849 
Ly Ont 2 ootercone ere 1870 
Madison’? 8.4 1846 
Mahaska oec0 ae 1844 
Marion esss% 4 & 1845 
Marshallicid) eases 1845 
WET Sa) bas ee ree 1851 
Mitchells is fosniaee 1854 
Wionond. - iin eee 1854 
MOntOC tc coeteieeee 1845 
Montgomery ...... 1853 
Muscatine see 1836 
OBrien ..2 ee 1860 
Oscéola? 2s ee 1871 
Pagetice. ah Sener 1847 
PaloYAltow. Aiieee 1858 
Plymouth ee 1858 
Pocahontas ts.sit 1859 
Pol eae es os ae 1846 
Pottawattamie 1847 
Poweshbicks..4. 041.5 1848 
Ringeold Cree 1855 
SaCihes eich ne 1856 


Named in Honor of , 

Robert Lucas, first Governor of the Ter- 
ritory 

Brigadier General Nathaniel isan 

James Madison, fourth President 

Chief of the Towas—interpreted, “White 
Cloud” 

Francis Marion of Revolutionary fame. 

John Marshall, fourth Chief Justice of — 
the United States 

Major Frederick Mills, an Iowa oniees 
in the War with Mextce 

John Mitchell, Irish Refugee of 1848 

(Indian ene 

James Monroe, fifth President 


Gen. Richard Montgomery, who fell at 


the assault of Quebec, 1775 

Island which forms a prominent feature 
of this and Louisa County 

William Smith O’Brien, a leader of the 
movement for Irish independence in 
1848 

Famous southern Indian chieftain 

Capt. John Page, 4th U. S. Infantry, 
mortally wounded in the battle of 
Palo Alto 

First battlefield of the War with Mexico 

Landing place of the pioneers of New 
England 

Virginia Indian princess 

James Knox Polk, eleventh President 

Tribe of Indians which lived in Iowa 

Prominent chief of the Sacs 

Major Samuel Ringgold, mortally 
wounded in the battle of Palo Alto 

Sac tribe of Indians 


Union . 


Wapello 
Warren 


eeceeee ee ee 


eosceeeeeseeee 


coer ee ee ee 


Suet Se =6..0: 40, 1@ Je Le. .¢ 


Washington me ee 


Wayne 


Webster 


eecwe ee eee ee 


G16 © (0 © 10 :0 2) 6 Je 


Winnebago ....... 
Meannesbiek, (. .,.-.%:).. 
Wwoodbury. 2.0.2... 


Worth 


eoeoeeweee eee 
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Named in Honor of | 


- Major General Winfield Scott, who ne- 


gotiated the first treaty purchasing 
lands in Iowa from the Indians 

Gen. Isaac Shelby, first Governor of 
Kentucky 

Formidable nation of Indians 


_Joseph Story, Associate Justice of the 


Supreme Court of the United States 

(Supposed) Taomah, an Indian celeb- 
rity sae 

General Zachary Taylor, the com-. 
mander of the army of occupation in 
the War with Mexico, and afterward 
twelfth President 

Union of the states 

Martin Van Buren, Vice President and 
later eighth President 

Famous chief of the Fox tribes 

General Joseph Warren of Revolution- 
ary note . 

George Washington, first President 

General Anthony Wayne of Revolu- 
tionary fame 

Daniel Webster, Senator from Massachu- 
setts 

Tribe of Indians 

Chief of the Winnebagoes 

Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire 

Major General William J. Worth, famous 
in the War with Mexico 

Silas Wright, distinguished in American 
statesmanship and twelfth Governor 
of New York, and also Joseph A. 
Wright, at the time of the creation of 
the county Governor of the State of 
Indiana 







Name of Area County , 
Backbone i). 3035 RAS GE AOBela waren 
Barkley 52 . S20) QWsee eke ee Boone: 2.04025 
Beaver Meadows*.).- ce emote Butlers...) ae 
Beeds Lake #2:0}(0h. 2o Gee ee Franklin . 
Bellevuésw dhe. 2/eee S. < Ci ee aCKsSon eee 
Bixby Geauth eee, Oe ‘Se SAE Claytong. es 
Black Hawk Lake Preserve ACS. caren tee 
Brush Creek Canyon Pavetterecna 
Calif AWA, OSs Se eee Kossuth 7.0. wes 
Clarke; "Theo: ‘2 is2 ang) es eee ‘Tama ose 
Glear:Tiake> 2s... 2 ae ee Cerro Gordo 
Cold. Spring %.7...5 fae eee Wass oe anes 
Diebner.Tract <....\, oe eee Dickinson 
Dolliver Memorial --.22.e) ees Webster :..... 
Eagle Lake: .:... ta3p hu gee Hancock 
Echo ‘Valley. ttl. 3:5) oR Pe ee Fayette seer: 
Farmington “iy Jones epee ee Van. Buren 
Elint@Hills .y 27a ee eee Des Moines 
Fort ‘Atkinson’ iene -a2 ieee Winneshiek 
Fort; Deéflancesivey «2 ae Emmet ontiett. «= 
Gitchie*Manito: .,...:y...s91stee ee LVOn gece 
Gull: Point: svat xa ee Dickinson 
Heery: Woods's. 2:01 seen Butler gio neene 
Lacey-Keosauqua ............. Van Buren 
Cake: Ahquabi sine ee Warréene eas 
Lakes Keomah?.¢o 4... Gees Mahaska 
LakewMacbride i. ait ¢7. ee Johnson .ee*.-s 
Lake. Manawasi salty. Sicko ae Pottawattamie 
Lake of Three Fires Taylors 
LakevWapello™ vt. tea. jee DAVIS (i eee 
Led gesiveciiv. cit.t2. eulsye ate eee Boone. s.t ea 
Lepleyi.4 i. ed «dis archi gh See Harding... =. 
Lewis-and;Glark snes ware eee Mononan ee 

ts s shaberttn = imeee nee Palo Alto 


. ee 
3 


StaTE PARKS AND PRESERVES 


© %a' "ole TR SLR AsT 


mae 


a a y's ‘ 
aa ¥ 
reel eee. w\s 
Sit 6 am ae - et et: 
we eT Ory ‘Saw aaa i 
\7 é fs tea Awe 4 i 
; Se) 


" Ste 
+ ~~ , 
ye 
ae ey 


oe ee ee ew 
cte..° Sokwe, ames 


of8 « 9b. es Segue 
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Maquoketa Caves oe. jackson ee ee BS 
ili Creek Area .-... ate oss RERICT Meares ie oes 157 


Meee Wakan 2.03.2... eee TTCRInGOMt fe! 1. fee. ya 18 


MEeprCPOTCATCAS 22.04.55. 60045: AVI Cte ea e's ei 544 
Chole Le Pe rr DIOUSEPTN OLE eee 101 


Okamanpedan ........ he am nine emt eh cee. 18 
ie el ee DICKINSON E ee? 22 
PattoeREDICE or. ee WRU Av le ea y ee 733 
EEE + gy ea NW BGT ie. 2 soa ener 290 
em es oe weet DICKINSON oe ee 5 
Pilots knob ....... 25, brig ie ee a PIAL COCIOME ng atrte tes e. Ss 
BreeunyehOInte yc ea. IDICKINSOte. eore ett 2 
Pamew COKE ...-3 3". . PEG ie Ta ., lakh hie aascs:-07 perm Rei ree Rona! 390 


Serreparation Canyon... .. 0000... NEGHONA Meee Gots Poe Soe 238 
Peedettaw Hill). ..%- 4 Ole ee ee TUCHS Ree eet seems 425 


SC RNS ee as i Ti Sa WintleDagOmiee 2 c2enas 1. 50 
ins 015 10 1 DER aa Ro ae eee BaloaAlto ean ores. 2s 62 
Deere USiniiss ool. eee. IND PANOOSE RM whe Hake see eit 142 
BieVeTigoplings ies. ls ee. Wrintiesinieky:, .tr sere. ae 20 
Br retmrake cones. Suaiwor ys Delawarerens +. i ee 15 
PIPE DOK Wace. Sot is e044 wien (SUED Cameras. ast tae or 657 
CTW. ULC ge ae as ae WOOGDUP YS oh. 5 ele 785 
Sy ayn GNSS) a i BiUCna6 Vistapere: 6.5 re 18 
SS TLDS | 2 | a er Arr Ulery os 230 


BRODER AY. 6 Mieog sie es t's DiCKinSOlgg ss eae eee 56 


Miya eakes- ind, 6 OY ada e.. Calhourpen sete Pheer oe 15 
“SUG, 29] 0) ld ee ee Walrinestiteknetve ps7. vo. mare ¢ 6 
OD TLS 5G) ei te a A anhed ay beta aes Samed aa a LZ 
RMAIMUILONY OOUS Vous 2s see ees PO REN on ex eer eer rie 261 
OP SVE RIT sini A anes ae Slay ee ee eee ees oe 136 
Be SIDUNCON ew ie we  OTCS ais ee epee eames ec as, 220 
NUON ATES oo nr EFEMOU Meta Lee ec | 200 
avoitesrine Hollow 2.........5%. POUDUCUGGre. iu mecas. 2 oh. 570 
ORCS 71 OT a WINISCHUIT Gta eee ren 299 
BemeraCiltitis ener orc scoc |, oka ies etiers@nme makers Mt at 26 
Woodman Hollow ....... a rents Webster seraccs Ghee 62 


a 






re veal P as ? ss 

vere ; » ae Aer? Sees 

43 Ly: a ‘ ay: A as Cee 

¢ a. . dala? mere *), ‘ en 
ae a, 34 ae Sey te = 2 see 
a . sa ne Oe ae < “ 42 ewer uv ? 

F 


Og mins 
GOVERNORS OF Iowa — 
, z Pane Vive. es 








| es Jtemtoral aa 
Robert. Lucas...) sf. ae Wentee aie 
John.-Ghambers 40-4) te ‘pe eT Peon wate genes ae 
James Clarke 7777) sae Siig Ae cdc, 1+ ae oe 
3 | State ey ee. 
Ansel Briggs ........ 1846-1850 Horace Boies .......189 


Stephen Hemstead. ..1850-1854 Frank D. Jackson .. .1894-18' 
James W. Grimes ....1854-1858 Francis M. Drake ...1896-18 


Ralph P. Lowe ...... 1858-1860 Leslie M. Shaw ..... 1898-1902 — 

Samuel J. Kirkwood. .1860-1864 Albert B. Cummins . .1902-1908_ san 
William M. Stone ...1864-1868 Warren Garst ......1908-1909 _— 
Samuel Merrill ..... 1868-1872 Beryl F. Carroll ....1909-1913 


' Cyrus C. Carpenter..1872-1876 George W. Clarke ....1913-1917 
Samuel J. Kirkwood. .1876-1877 William L. Harding ..1917-1921 


Joshua G. Newbold ..1877-1878 N. E. Kendall ......1921-1925 re 
John: He 'Gearfee, oe: 1878-1882 John Hammill ...... 1925-1931. 
Buren R. Sherman ...1882-1886 Dan W. Turner ..... 193124993 
William Larrabee ....1886-1890 Clyde L. Herring ....1933-1937 
) Nelson G. Kraschel..... 1937-1939 © as 
George AS MWiulson: ae 1939- 


NuMBER ENLISTED FROM JOWA DURING THE THREE WARS SINCE 
THE ERECTION OF THE STATE 


Civil War ..... el Es eee 2 Py hes 


? 
Spanish-American (War).-(s-- stir tase oe pee 
World. Wear yi. (il. eke ete eee engage een ie ee 114,217 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


he Organ- 
Name Location. Church Affiliation ized 
- Buena Vista Storm Lake Presbyterian 1884 
Central Pella | Reformed 1853 
Clarke . Dubuque . Roman Catholic 1901 
Coe . Cedar Rapids Presbyterian 1881 
ee Columbia Dubuque Roman Catholic 1839 
Cornell Mount Vernon Methodist 1853 
Drake Univ. Des Moines Disciples 1881 
Dubuque, Univ. of © Dubuque Presbyterian 1852 
Fletcher, John University Park Interdenominational 1905 
Grinnell Grinnell Congregational 1846 
Iowa State Col. Ames None 1858 
Ia. State Teachers 
Coilege Cedar Falls None 1876 
Iowa, State Univ. of Iowa City None 1847 
Towa Wesleyan Mount Pleasant Methodist 1842 
Luther Decorah Norwegian Lutheran 1881 
Morningside Sioux City Methodist 1894 
Parsons Fairfield Presbyterian 1875 
Penn, William Oskaloosa Friends ; 1873 
St. Ambrose Davenport Roman Catholic 1885 
Simpson Indianola Methodist 1860 
Trinity Sioux City Roman Catholic 1913 
Upper Iowa Univ. Fayette None 1857 
Wartburg Waverly Lutheran 1868 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
(Locations only given; D district) 
Albia D Clarinda D Forest City (Luth. ) 
Bloomfield D Clinton (RO) ge bort Dodge! .D 
Boone D Creston D Hopkinton (Pres. ) 
Britt D Des Moines (Luth.) Independence D 
Burlington D Des Moines (RC) Iowa Falls D 
Cedar-Rapids -(RC) Eagle Grove D Lamoni (LDS) 
Centerville 1 Elkader D Maquoketa D 
Charlton D Emmetsburg D Marshalltown D 
Cherokee (RC) Estherville D Mason City D 
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(Locations only given; D district) — 


Muscatine D Red Oak D Washington D 
Orange City © We ) Sheldon D Waukon D 
Osceola Sioux City (RC) Webster City D 
Ottumwa tes Tipton D 


Earty Rartroap Construction 1n Iowa 
Beginnings of Present Railroad Systems © 
(from The Milwaukee Road, published 1935) 


MILWAUKEE (C, M. St. P. & P.) 
Dubuque Western, Farley to Sand Springs, 1859-60 
ROCK ISLAND (C. R. I. & P.) 
Mississippi & Missouri, Davenport to Muscatine, 1855 
BURLINGTON (C. B. & Q.) 
Burlington & Missouri, Burlington to Ottumwa, 1854- 58 
NORTHWESTERN (C. & N. W.) 
Chicago, Iowa & Nebraska, Clinton to Wheatland, 1857 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL (T. C.) 
Dubuque & Pacific, Dubuque to Dyersville, 1855-57 
MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS (M. & St. L.) 
Eldora Railroad & Coal Co., Ackley to Eldora, 1867-68 
WABASH (WAB.) 
Moulton to Ottumwa, 1870 
UNION PACIFIC.(U; P-) 
Union Pacific, Council Bluffs to bridge, 1872 
GREAT WESTERN (C. G. W.) 
Iowa Pacific, Waverly to Shellrock River, 1874 
SAN TACEE CAL TW. ks) | 
Chicago, Santa Fe, and California, Fort Madison to. Dumas, Mo., 
1888 | 
GREAT NORTHERN (G. N.) 
Sioux City & Northern, Garretson, S. D., to Sioux City, 1889 









Towa, ’tis Iowa. 


jaan - “The fairest State of all the west, 


Towa, O! Iowa. 


From yonder Mississippi’s stream _ 


To where Missouri’s waters gleam 
O! fair it is as poet’s dream, 
Iowa, in Iowa.. 


See yonder fields of tasseled corn, 
Towa, in Iowa. 

Where Bient, fills her golden horn, 
Iowa, in Iowa. 

See how her wondrous prairies shine 

To yonder sunset’s purpling line, 


_O! happy land, O! land of mine, 


Iowa, O! Iowa. 


And she fe maids whose laughing eyes, 
Iowa, O! Iowa, 


To him ite loves were paradise, 


Iowa, O! Iowa. 
O! happiest fate that e’er was known, 
Such eyes to shine for one alone, 
To call such beauty all his own, 
Iowa, O! Iowa. 





What elotngs deeds what 

Towa, O! Iowa. Ree 
So long as Time’s great cycle runs, i. 
Or nations weep their fallen ones, 
Thou’ll not forget thy patriot sons, 
Towa, O! Iowa. 


= 


IowA Corn Sonc 







Lyric by George Hamilton—Music by Edward Riley 


Let’s sing of grand old IO WAY 
Yo-ho, yo-ho, yo-ho! : 

- Our love is stronger ev’ry day, 
Yo-ho, yo-ho, yo-ho! 

So come along and join the throng, 

Sev’ral hundred thousand strong, 

As you come just sing this song, 
Yo-ho, yo-ho, yo-ho! 


Chorus: 
We’re from Ioway, lIoway, 
State of all the land! 
Joy on every hand! 
We’re from Ioway, Ioway. 
That’s where the tall corn grows. 


Our land is full of ripening corn, 
Yo-ho, yo-ho, yo-ho! 

We've odie it grow both night and morn, 
Yo-ho, yo-ho, vas -ho! 

But now we rest, we’ve stood the teat 

Of all that’s good we have the best, 

Iowa has reached the crest, 
Yo-ho, yo-ho, yo-ho! 
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Abolitionists, 222 

Adair County, 253 

Adams County, 260 

Afton, 198 

Agency, 49, 54, 122 

Agents, Indian, 52-56 

Algonquins (Al gong’ kins), 24, 26 

Allamakee (alama kee’) Coun- 
tVaeto 1 200 

Allen, Captain, 120, 253 

Allison, William B., 281 

Amana (Am’ ana), 258-259, 261 

Ames, 140, 277, 320, 324 

Andrew, 327 

Appanoose (ap-a-noose’), 48, 55 

Appanoose County, 13, 48, 253 

Archibald, Dr. O. W., 317 
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Babbitt, Charles H., 309 

Bacon, Samuel, 315 

Baker, Adjutant-General, 229 

Banner, Iowa, 268 

Baptists, 157 

Barrows, Willard, 196 

Bates, Curtis, 204 

Beach, John, 55 

Beardshear, W. M., 288 

Belknap, W. W., 275, 280 

Bell, Rev. Launcelot J., 157 

Bellevue, 145, 155, 222 

Belmont (Wis.)., 176, 187, 306 

Big Sioux River, 336 

Black Hawk, 6, 27, 28, 38-45, 
AS eo waren / 1,2 102; (109, 
115, 305 

Black Hawk Purchase, 6, 59-60, 
2a bl oul oo.n 195 

Blanchard, Charles, 153 


Blondeau, Maurice, 102, 107 
Bloomfield, 332 
Boies, Governor Horace, 330-331 
Boilvin, Nicholas, 53 
Boone County, 121, 266 
Boundaries, 183-185, 209-213 
Bridges, 146, 186, 270, 296, 299 
Brown, John, 208, 215-219 
Brown Survey, 210 
Browne, General, 212 
Burlington, 43, 101, 149, 155, 
pe loow p59, °176,24186; 
ZONE Loe 2d. 234) 
280, 284, 306, 311, 
Burlington Hawkeye, 271, 300 
Byers, S. H. M., 131, 285, 357 


Cabet, Etienne (4 tyen’ ka bay’), 
260 

Calhoun County, 200 

Campbell, Major, 41 

Canadians, 53, 83, 88-89, 263 

Capitals, 187-192 

Carroll, Governor B. F., 245 

Cartwright, Rev. B. H., 156 

Cass County, 253 

Catfish Creek, 89, 90, 154 

Catlin, George, 110 

Cedar County, 218 

Cedar Falls, 140, 235, 266, 289, 
Sh e353 20,0527 

Cedar Rapids, 139, 
JOA woe eS BZ 

Cedar River, 145 

Centerville, 13 

Chambers, Gov. John, 180, 203 

Chapman, W. W., 202 

Chariton 256 

Cherokee, 237, 319 


198, 281, 


359 


360 | 
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Cherokees, 39, 40 

Chiefs, Indian, 38-50 

Chippewas, 155 

‘Churches, 138, 139, 153-159 

Claiborne, W. C., 172 

Clarinda, 319 

Clark, George Rogers, 94, 165 

Clark, Leander, 56, 73 

Clark, Rev. Orlando, 315 | 

Clark, William, 47, 93-98 

Clarke County, 253 

Clarke, Governor James, 208 

Clayton County, 107, 265 

Clinton, .143, 223, 287, 295, 311, 
312 

Close brothers, 266 

Colleges. See Universities 

Congregationalists, 138, 157, 284 

Constitution, state, 183-185, 191, 
244, 322 

Conventions, constitutional, 182- 
184, 185, 191 

Cook County, 195 

Coppock brothers, 218, 219 

Com, 35,36 129% 1350;713130c; 
337, 338 

Council Bluffs, 56, 96, 122, 227, 
253, 2549272, 295 9509516 

Counties, 195-198, 345-351 

Cousins, Robert B., 282 

“Cow War,” 245 

Crawford County, 269 

Crawfordsville, 159, 204, 205 

Creston, 198 

Cuba, Iowans in, 238-239 

Cummins, Gov. Albert B., 281 

Curtis, General S. R., 230 


Dakota, 56, 97, 154, 177, 236 
Dakotas. See Sioux 
Danes, 266 





Danville, 157 
Darwin, ‘Charles isfy 


271 | 
Davenport, 38, 41, "42, 60, 108, 


109, 119, 122, 138, 143, 
196, 197, 226, 235, 267, 
270, 297,310 gece | 
Davenport, Col. George, 108 
Davis County, 236, 253, 332 
Davis, Jefferson, 122 
Decatur County, 253, 254, 267 
Decorah, 50, 265 
Democrats, 182, 202, 203, 204, 
330-334 
Denison, 280 
Denmark, 138, 157, 159, 284 
des Noyelles (day nwa el’), Cap- 
tain Nicolas, 106 


Des Moines, 53, 109, 120, 139, 


191, 192; 223, 230) 240. 
279, 285) °303," S0Gteeaa 

Des Moines County, 157, 195, 
200 | 

Des Moines River, 20, 27, 29, 
43, 53, 54, 62, 100, 109, 
110, 114, 120, 143, 144, 
145, 191, 210 

d’Iberville (dee ber veey’), 164 

Dodge, A. C., 203, 223-224 

Dodge, General G. M., 231 

Dodge, Gov. Henry, 176, 197 

Dolliver, Jonathan P., 281 

Dominicans, 154 

Donnellson, 198 

Douglas, George, 311 

Dubuque, 12, 88, 89, 91, 92, 102, 
106, 143, 148, 154, 155, 
156,176, 189,-2fOomeZ2ns 
221, 222. 227—°28t meee 
295;. 303) 7306, Motte 

Dubuque County, 195, 200, 261 

Dubuque, Julien, 79, 88-91, 102 
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Du Buque Visitor, The, 304 
Dunham, Editor, 271- 27 2 
Dutch, 266 


Eddyville, 48 

Education. See Schools, 
sities and Colleges 

Edwards, Mrs. E. W., 292 

Edwards, James G., 305 

Effie Afton, The, 270 

_ Emmet County, 337 

England and English, 40, 41, 57, 
LO Metta eels. 1165)171, 
240, 266 

Estherville, 237 

Ewing, William, 100 


Univer- 


Fairfield, 322 

Farmington, 235, 236, 262 

Fayette County, 265 

Floyd, Sergeant Charles, 96-97 

Floyd River, 96 

Fords, 146 

Fort Armstrong, 108, 119, 122 

Fort Atkinson, 30, 54, 120, 324 

Fort Belle Vue, 114-116 

Fort Crawford, 121 

Fort Croghan, 122 

' Fort Des Moines, 120, 144, 190, 
191, 295, 302 

Fort Dodge, 13, 66, 68, 122, 145, 
199 3 

Fort Donelson, 229-230 

Fort Fenwick, 122 

Fort Madison, 43, 101, 116-117, 
LsGre oo mols/, (159: 
BOa me OGr 12). 

Fort Sanford, 120, 122 

Fort Shelby, 41 

Fort Snelling, 56, 109, 121, 336 

Foxes. See Sacs and Foxes 


198, 


France and French, 57, 79-80, 
81-86, 105-107, 163-167, 
169,170, 240, 260, 263 

Friends, 159, 218, 265 

Fulton, Rev. John M., 157 


Galland, Dr. Isaac, 135, 305 

Garden Grove, 253 

Gardner family, 65-68 

Garretson, O. A., 204 

Germany and Germans, 258, 267 

Giard, Basil, 107 

Glaciers, 15-18, 19, 20 

Glenwood, 317° 

Good, James W., 281 

Governors, 354 

Grangers, 331 

Grant, U. S., 229, 234, 274-275 

Greeks, 267 

Gregory, Sheriff U. S., 211 

Grimes, Governor James W., 73, 
191, 204, 225 

Grinnell, 139, 217, 223 

Grinnell, J. B., 223 

Grundy County, 286 

Gue, B. F., 284, 325 

Guttenberg, 12 


“Half-Breed”’ Tract, 58, 154 
Hamilton County, 200, 266 
Hamilton, Lt. Thomas, 116, 117 
Harding, Warren G., 278, 282 
Harlan, James, 273): 280 
Harrison, William Henry, 203 
Hatton, Frank, 280 
Hay, Merle, 240 
Henderson, David B., ‘282 
Hennepin, Father, 164 
Henry County, 159, 
200rey £* 
Herron, General F. J., 230, 231 


195, 227, 


362 
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Hill Reve J-eyeeto7 

Hoffmann, M. M., 154 

Homes of early settlers, 124-128 
Hoover, Herbert, 242, 243, 281 


- Hummer, Rev. Michael, 157 


Hungarians, 267 


Icaria, 260-261 

Ijams, Rev. W. E., 316 

Illinois, state of, 28, 38, 70, 176, 
DIT ZO0 eae OF 

Illinois (tribe), 28, 82, 86 

Independence, 319 

Indiana, 175 

Indians, 6, 20, 21, 24-68 

Inkpadutah (ink pa doo’ tah), 
50, 66-68 

Toni Sz 

“Towa Band,” 138, 157, 284 

Iowa City, 139, 145, 148, 182, 


185525189, S191 622 3 yararG. 
255)" 29754 2958 + OLS ik, 
320; 322 

Iowa Lake, 237 

Iowa River, 20, 61, 145 

Iowas, 26, on 28, 49, 71 

Towaville, 143 

Trish, 261 

Italians, 267 

Jackson, Andrew, 43 

Jackson County, 284, 327 

Jasper County, 136, 190 

Jefferson, Thomas, 80, 93-98, 
170-172 


Jefferson County, 265 
Jennings, Berryman, 135 
Jesuits, 82, 154 

Johnson, 155 

Johnson County, 189, 198, 227 
Joliet, Louis, 81-86, 163 


Lea, Albert M., 


Julien, Denis (ase nee’ zhool- . 
yan’), 154 


Kansas, 62, is 12,°13; lore tae 


Kearny, Col. S. W., 109, 120, 336 

Kendall, Governor N. E., 245 

Kenyon, William S., 281 } 

Keokuk, Chief, 38, 42-46, 48, 
61,-62 

Keokuk (city), 136, °155)° 159; 
198, 227, 234, 280, 295, 315 

Keokuk County, 288 

Keokuk’s Reserve, 59, 61 

Keosaqua (ke o sah’ qua), 210, 
284 

Kickapoos, 42 

King, John, 303-304 

Kingsley, Lieut. Alpha, 114-116 

Kirkwood, Gov. S. J., 223-224, 
226-228, 2355/2386; 280;soae 

Kishkekosh (kish ke kosh), 48 

Kneeland, Abner, 262 

Kossuth County, 200 


Lamoni, 254 | 
La Salle, Sieur de, 163, 164 
Latter Day Saints. See Mormons 
110 
Le Claire, Antoine, 6, 60, 61, 
108- 109 
Lee County,-58, 107,*1So.e toa: 
195, 198, 200, 22352520 
255.9205 
Lee, Robert: E9122 
Legislatures 
territorial, 176-179, 180, 189, 
195, 213, 244, 314, 321 
state, 190, 191, 314, 315, 316, 
321, 324 
Le Mars, 266 
Lewis, Meriwether, 47, 93-98 





269-273, 280 

Linn County, 198, 200, 227 

Lisa (lé sa), Manuel, 106, 118 

PeLithlessioux River, 336° 

Livingston, Robert, 170-172 

Loras, Bishop Mathias, 154-155 

Lost Creek, 159 3 

Lott, Henry, 64 

Louisa County, 195 

Louisiana Territory, 57, 93, 99, 
163-167, 168, 170, 175. 

* Lowry, Rev. David, 54 

Lucas County, 253 

Lucas, Gov. Robert, 156, 177- 


10h 2080 6.181%) 1835188, 
Ween 202, 02110212) 244, 
252, 283 


Luce, Harvey, 65 

Lumber, 143, 309, 310, 311 
Lutherans, 159 

Lynde, Captain, 121 

Lyon County, 200 


Madison, James, 116 

Madrid, 266 

Mahaska (ma has’ ka), 49 

Mahaska County, 49, 327 

Mandans, 78, 94, 97 

Manhawgaw (man haw’ gaw), 49 

Manufacturing, 308-313 

Marion, 198 

Marion County, 266 

Markham, Morris, 67, 68 

Marquette, Father, 81-86, 163 

Marshall County, 198 

Marshalltown, 319 

Mason City, 311, 312 

Maxson, William, 218 

Mazzuchelli (mat su chel’ le), 
Father, 154 
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ee 
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oa Lincoln, Abraham, 225, 226, 234, | McCrary, George W., 280 


McGregor, 12, 106 
McKinley, William, 238, 278 


| Mead, Rev. Enoch, 157 


Menominees (me nom’ i nees), 
Lobe 

Meredith, Edwin T., 278 

Methodists, 154, 156 

Michigan, 176, 304 

Minerals, 10-14, 88, 89 

Minnesota, 30, 56, 62, 68, 103, 
VAS) ASAE ips 250,.. 209; 
305, 310 

Mississippi River, 20, 43, 51, 53, 
61, 70, 79, 80, 85, 93, 99-103, 
114, 119, 142, 163-169, 186, 
P1200; 624 2ae 25 2.. 260 
267, 270, 296, 310 

Missouri, 29, 40, 61, 175, 176, 
Pope 2002013 92172. 221 
7035209. 235 263 0265 

Missouri River, 28, 29, 48, 49, 

TS dos 9 One Oi4e2 05, 82.00 

Missouris, 28, 58, 96, 251 

Mitchell, Rev. John T., 156 

Mitchellville, 318 

Monona County, 261 

Monroe City, 190 

Monroe County, 200 

Monroe, James, 170-172 

Montour, 73 

Montrose, 53, 101, 107, 120, 305 

Mormons, 249-256, 260 

Mound Builders, 20, 21 

Mt. Pisgah, 253 

Mt. Pleasant, 138, 319, 321, 327 

Mt. Vernon, 139 

Murray, Ray, 338 

Muscatine, 155, 227, 234, 245, 

DOTmsOn Siiens tas! 

Muscatine County, 159, 195, 200 
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Napoleon, 167, 170-172 

Nauvoo (Ill.), 251, 260, 261 

Nebraska, 215 

“Neutral Strip,” 29, 30, 62 

New Orleans (or’ le ans), 
L170" hiasaeoe 

New Sweden, 265 

Newspapers, 302-307 

Norwegians, 265 

Nutting, Rev. J. K., 158 


Oakdale, 319 

O’Brien County, 199 

Okoboji (0 ko bo’ ji) Lake, 65 

Old Zion, 156, 178, 179, 189, 
AN 

Omahas, 28, 49, 58 

Onawa (o nah’ wa), 261 

Osages, 39, 53, 209 

Oskaloosa, 139, 190, 285, 
SP) 

Otoes, 28, 49, 58, 96 

Ottumwa, 144, 245, 311 


Palisades Park, 11, 14 

Palmer, Mrs. Rebecca, 136 

Parks and Preserves, 338, 352 

Parvin, Theodore S., 283-284 

Pashepaho (pashepah’ ho), 28, 
42, 48 

Pea Ridge, battle of, 230 

Pella, 139, 190, 266 

Peosta, 88 

Perrot, Nicolas (nee ko lah’ per 
ro’), 106 

Peterson, 237 

Philippines, Iowans in, 239 

Pike, Zebulon M., 99-103, 107 

Pinckney, Thomas, 170 

Pitts, William Savage, 158 

Plymouth County, 266 

Polk County, 302° 


164, 
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288, 


| Roosevelt, Franklin D., 





Polk, rane K., 185 


Population, 343, 345-346 
Populists, 332- 333 . 
Pottawatamie County, 200, 253 


Pottawatomies (pot’ a wot? a 


mis), 42, 62 
Poweshiek, 48, 54 
Poweshiek County, 48 


Prairie du Chien (doo sheen’), 


29, 41, 54, 85, 88, 89, 103, 
106,12 103122 ies 
Presbyterians, 139, 157, 159 

Progressives, 333 
Purchase, Louisiana, 57, 
168, 169-173, 175 
Purchases of land from Indians, 
41, 57-63, 70, 71, 120 
Pyesa (py e’sa), 38, 39 


167, 


Quakers. See Friends 
Quick, Herbert, 286-287 


Raccoon River, 109, 120, 191 

Railroads, 108, 294-299, 335, 
344, 356 

Ralph case, 221 

Randall, Rev. Baton, 1560 

Red Oak, SA 

Republicans, 204, 330, 331, 332 

Reynolds, John, 60 

Rich, Alfred, 203 

Roads, 148-151 

Roaring Cloud, 67, 68 

Robinson, J. K., 136 

Rock Island, 41, 54, 108, 109, 
119, 122, 195,270, 296 

Rock River, 38, 101 ~- 

Rockingham, 196, 197 

279, 334 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 278, 281, 
333 
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Sabin, Henry, 287 

Sacs and Foxes, 27, 28, 297730, 
34, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 48, 49, 54, aoe 58, 
59, 60, 62, 70- 15,09, 91; 
100, 101, 106, 120, 121, 157 

ot, Louis, 40, 43, 70, 90, OL, 95, 
97, 99, 103, 106, 107, 108, 
143, 154, 266, 270, 296, 301 

- Salem, 159, 265 ? 

Salter, Rev. William, 284- 285 

Salubria, 262 

Sauks. See Sacs 

Schools, 135-138 

See Universities and Colleges 

Scotch, 311 

Scott County, 108, 196, 227 

Scott, Gen. Winfield, 60, 

. 122 

Seal of Iowa, 193 

Seerley, H. H., 141, 288-289, 328 

Sergeants Bluff, 96 

Shaw, Gov. L. M., 238-239, 280 

Sidominadota  (sido’ mina do’- 
ta), 50, 64, 65 

Sioux, 24, 26-31, 49, 50, 58, 59, 
62, 64-69, 109, 155 

Sioux City, 97, 199, 236, 286, 
311 

Sioux County, 266 

Slavery, 215-225 

Smith, Jeremiah, 187 

Smith, Joseph, 251-252, 254 

Smithland, 236 

Soil, 17, 170, 213, 334-340 

Spain, 57, 90, 163-167, 169, 238 

Spirit Lake, 65,233; 236;'23.7 

Spring Branch, 311 

Springdale, 218 — 

Stark, Capt. Horatio, 116 

State Register, The, 306 


120, 


Steele, General Frederick, 231 
Story County, 324 
Street, Joseph M., 49, 54-55 
Sullivan Survey, 209 

Swan, C., 189 

Swedes, 266 


Vabor,ez ly e223 
Taimah, 49 
Taliaferro (tol’i ver), Lawrence, 
56 

Tama, 56, 72, 74 
Tama County, 49, 269 
Tama Indians, 72-75 
Taylor, Zachary, 122 
Tecumseh, 40 
Telegraph, 299-301 
Tesson, Louis, 107, 149 
Thompson, Charles B., 
Tipton, 245, 282 
Toledo, 288, 319 
Transportation and Travel 

by canoe, 142 

by “covered wagon,” 124, 125, 

250, 264 

by flatboat and barge, 142 

by “pony express,” 151 

by raft, 143, 144, 310 

by stage coach, 149-151 

by steamboat, 142-145 

See Railroads, Roads 
Trappists, 261 
Turkey River, 121 
Turner, Rev. Asa, 157, 159 
Turner, Governor Dan W., 245 
Tyler, John, 203 


261 


Underground railroad, 218, 265 
Unfortunates, Care of, 314-319 
Union County, 198, 253 
Universities and Colleges, 355 
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Universities and Colleges 
Central College, 139 
Coe College, 139 
Cornell College, 139 
Drake University, 139 
Grinnell College, 138, 158 
Iowa Wesleyan Univ., 138 
Luther College, 265 
State College, 140, 277, 288, 
320, 324-326 
State Teachers College, 140- 
141, 235, 289, 320, 326-329 
State University, 139-140, 190, 
320, 321-324 
Upper Iowa River, 29, 103 


Van Buren County, 195, 211, 


253, 262, 280 | 
Van Buren, Martin, i Lies Batese 
203 


Vandever, Congressman, 226 
Van Quickenborne, Charles, 154 
Vicksburg, battle of, 231 

Vinton, 315 

Virginia, The, 142 


Wabashaw (wah’ ba shaw), 103 
Wallace, Henry A., 279-280 
Wallace, Henry C., 278-279 
Wanetah, 50 
Wangewaha (wan ge wah’ ha), 
49 
Wapello, 42, 48, 55 
Wapello County, 48, 49, 266 
Wars 
Black Hawk, 42, 50, 70, 269 
Civil, 226-237 
French and Indian, 165 
“Honey,” 209-213 
Mexican, 208 
of 1812, 40, 50, 154 
Revolutionary, 166 
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